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RABBINIC JUDAISM AND THE EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL+ 


IT is with great diffidence that I venture to address the 
company whom I see before me this afternoon. It was, 
indeed, with much reluctance that I accepted the kind and 
liberal offer which was made me that I should speak to the 
St. Paul Association on a matter so delicate and difficult as 
that which is my subject to-day. First of all, I am no Jearned 
scholar, and if it were not that I have had a learned friend 
upon whose unstinted assistance I could rely, I should have 
been unable to accept the task at all. But without wearying 
you further by dwelling in detail upon personal deficiencies 
—‘ protesting too much” has an evil sound—let me pass 
at once to the difficulties inherent in my subject, difficulties 
which would and should be felt by every honest scholar, 
however learned and however industrious he might be. 

The most exact title for my lecture would, I fancy, be: 
“The relation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Jewish religion.” 
And Jewish should be understood to mean Rabbinical. 
Hence, what I have to do, so far as one lecture can do it, lies, 
as it were, in between the provinces of two other lectures, 


1 An Address delivered before the St. Paul Association on November 
21, 1900. 
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which are closely related to, but not exactly equivalent to 
my own. Mine partly overlaps the other two, but is not 
wholly coterminous with them. The one of these two 
other subjects would be: “The Jewish religion of the first 
century after Christ.” That lecture is far wider than mine. 
It would deal with the Jewish religion as a whole, and 
deal with it apart from St. Paul. It is a lecture, or rather 
it is a book, which needs doing because you will not get 
a fair and full estimate of early Judaism until this constant 
reference to the dominating figure of Paul is cleared out of 
the way. But I am speaking to a St. Paul association, and 
therefore your interest in Judaism is rightly and properly 
relative to its bearing upon the great apostle. Thus in 
preparing this lecture I had to keep one eye fixed upon the 
epistles, and one upon the Rabbinical literature. That is 
a position alike unnatural and unwholesome, and my lecture, 
like many other writings and books upon the Rabbinical 
religion, will bear upon it the traces of a squint. 

Now the other lecture, with which my own largely but 
not absolutely coincides, would be called: “The Jewish 
background in the Epistles of St. Paul.” I have imagined 
that you want something a little wider than that, or, at all 
events, that you want me to look at the matter from 
a slightly different point of view. I shall not minutely 
inquire how great that Jewish background may be. 
That also would involve a long discussion, more suited 
for a book than a lecture. I shall not ask, though the 
question is of grave importance, and has not yet been 
completely and satisfactorily answered, how far did Paul 
exaggerate his Judaism, more especially his Rabbinical 
Judaism, when it suited his purpose and his rhetoric to do 
so. Nor shall I inquire, though the subject is full of interest, 
how far Paul’s Judaism was rather modelled on the 
Hellenistic Judaism of Philo than on the Rabbinic Judaism 
of Hillel, Gamaliel, or Akiba. I have to take the six 
central epistles as I find them, and without discussing the 
past influences which went to their production, to consider 
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their general relation to the Rabbinical religion of the 
time. 

But alas! “The Rabbinical religion of the time” was 
my phrase, and clearly that is what we want to consider, 
but where are the sources, where is the material? Roughly: 
speaking there are two kinds of literature available. The- 
first kind consists of books, most or many of which were: 
originally written in Hebrew, but which are now: only 
preserved in Ethiopic, Greek, Latin, or other translations, 
These books comprise what is known as the Apocalyptic: 
literature, of which Daniel in the Old Testament is- the 
prototype, and the Revelation of St. John in the New 
Testament the most famous and widely known example. 
This apocalyptic literature, for reasons upon which I can- 
not now dwell, may only be used with great care and 
caution in dealing with the Rabbinical religion’. Moreover, 
written not in unpointed and unfamiliar Hebrew, or in 
equally unpointed and still more unfamiliar Aramaic, and 
far smaller in compass, it is more known to and studied 
by Christian scholars, and its contents and teaching are 
more easily available. For this present lecture it may 
safely be neglected. The other kind of literature from 
which our knowledge of the Jewish religion may more 
rightly and properly be drawn is the Rabbinic literature, 
and consists of the many volumes of the Talmuds and the 
Midrashim. Now this literature is, nevertheless, not so 
hidden away as many people imagine. A considerable 
bulk of that very portion of it which has most direct 
bearing upon the Rabbinic religion as a whole, has been 
translated into German or French. And if certain dis- 
tinguished scholars would make a more frequent, prolonged, 
and impartial use of these humble but useful “ cribs,” they 
would, I think, make fewer mistakes about the Rabbinical 
religion than, unfortunately, is now the case. 

This, however, is but a hint, and perhaps a rude one, by 


1 Cp. Schechter, “Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.” J.Q.R., vol. VI, 
Pp. 407, 408 (July, 1894), 
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the way. The serious thing I have to point out is, that 
though the Talmudic and Midrashic literature is of vast 
extent, its dates are very dubious and confused. Much of 
it was not only written down, but even said or composed long 
after the death of St.Paul. Especially for the first century 
are the certain sources doubtful and few. Of Gamaliel, 
the reputed teacher of Paul, we know hardly anything, 
for his activity is merged in that of the “School of 
Hillel?.” Much or most of the Talmudic material belongs 
to the third, fourth, and fifth centuries of the Christian era. 
Nevertheless, with caution and prudence, we may rightly 
use these late ill-dated sources as material for our subject, 
and for the following reasons. 

The main elements of the Rabbinie religion underwent 
little change from 50 to 500 A.D. Above all, the central 
position of the Law was not shaken or altered. Ifthe religion 
was “nomistic” in 50, it was assuredly no less nomistic 
in 500. The formative period was already over in the age 
of St. Paul. While, therefore, the strangest results would 
ensue from attempting to depict the Christianity of the 
first century out of the literature of the fifth and sixth, the 
same untoward results need not be feared from using 
Jewish material on similarly anachronistic lines. Christian 
scholars of to-day are wont to draw a sharp distinction 
between the Jewish religion before and after the Maccabean 
revolt. As the Psalms are now commonly ascribed to 
the post-Nehemian era, and as these sacred lyrics scarcely 
show the awful consequences of legalism, it is customary to 
say that all the immoralities and irreligiousness of the 
Rabbinic religion only began to bloom and flourish after the 
death of Judas the Maccabee. They were in full swing by 
50 A.D., but I have never read in the work of any German 
theologian that between 50 and 500 there was any im- 
provement whatever. And here I entirely agree with the 
theologians. The general effects of the Law, both for good 


1 For Gamaliel, the student may consult Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopddie des Talmud, Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, &c. 
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and evil, were (with one exception) the same in 500 as in 50; 
in both directions, indeed, if both directions there be, it is 
probably true to say that while those effects were deepened 
and hardened at the later date, their main character and 
tendency remained throughout these centuries the same. 
If I use the material by which some Christian scholars 
give so one-sided a picture of the law and its results, 
in order to present what I believe to be a truer and more 
historic, though a far less picturesque and harmonious 
statement, I cannot reasonably be called to book. What 
is usable on the one side is usable on the other. 

Not that I want to give you an hour of apologetics. 
Heaven forbid. I shall freely recognize the limitations, 
the dangers, and the shortcomings of the Rabbinic religion, 
just as I shall freely recognize the greatness and the truth 
in the religious teaching of St. Paul. But where I differ 
from most speakers or writers on this subject, whether 
Jewish or Christian, is, that I apply these substantives to 
both sides of my subject ; I recognize the greatness and the 
truth in the religious teaching of the Rabbis, and—if you 
will show an English toleration in listening to such words— 
the limitations, the dangers, and the shortcomings in the 
doctrine of St. Paul. 

Let me here say, before closing more nearly with my 
subject, that Paul means for me to-day those six epistles, 
the genuineness of which is recognized by the vast majority 
of scholars!. I will not discuss whether the remaining 
epistles (or the speeches in the Acts) are or are not genuine. 
Those who hold that they are do not the less admit the 
authenticity of the central six, and these six contain enough 
material, or rather suggest sufficient considerations and 
difficulties, for our purpose to-day. 

In the writer, then, of those six epistles there are four 
separate strands to be distinguished. I will mention them 
in the wrong order. There is first of all the originality of 


1 1 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Philip- 
pians. 
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the great man, the flash of genius which illumines and 
transfigures. But upon what did this genius work? We 
have, then, as the second strand, Christianity, by which 
I mean whatever came to Paul by revelation, tradition, 
or any other means, concerning the life and death and 
resurrection of Christ. Then there is that with which 
these two former strands intermingled. For, thirdly, we 
have Hellenism, an element in the Pauline Epistles, the 
extent of which is still under discussion. This Hellenism, 
whatever its amount, had a double source. On the one 
hand, there was the direct contact of St. Paul’s mind with 
the Hellenism of his day. How far that went is debated, 
and perhaps unascertainable. On the other hand, there 
was the influence of Hellenism refracted through a Jewish 
medium. If there is one thing certain about the Epistle 
to the Romans, it is that its author had read and used 
the Wisdom of Solomon. Now that book is saturated 
with Hellenistic elements. This single fact gives rise to 
many reflections; it suggests possibilities which cannot 
be pursued here. I will only just say this: Philo, who was 
a contemporary of St. Paul, uses, as you all know, the letter 
of the Pentateuch for elaborate philosophical allegorizing. 
The real value of the Law lies for him not in what it says, 
but in what it implies; not in its literal meaning, but in its 
underlying spiritual significations. Philo nevertheless was 
a strictly observant Jew. But there were others who went 
beyond him, and whom he sharply censures. “There are 
some,” he says, “who, when they have discovered the 
spiritual meaning of the law, think that they are free from 
the letter, and need no longer observe the ordinances.” 
Hellenistic Judaism must have produced more than one 
type of mind, and there may have been Paulists before 
Paul. But into the mazes of this obscure and controversial 
subject I cannot enter’. There is lack of knowledge as well 
as lack of time. Last of my four strands comes Judaism, 


' Cp. M. Friedlander, Zur Entstehung des Christenthums (1894\, and Der 
vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus (1898). 
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the Rabbinical Judaism with which we are immediately 
concerned. 

Now I do not want to imply that only one-fourth of Paul 
is Jewish, or to be accounted for by Judaism. Such arith- 
metical calculations would obviously be absurd. But true — 
it is that there is much in Paul which, while dealing with 
Judaism, is inexplicable by Judaism. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am only giving you 
my personal opinion, and all the great Christian theologians 
would say that I am hopelessly and childishly wrong. 
They would tell you that I am blinded hy prejudice, and 
utterly unable to see or to appreciate the facts of the case. 
So all I would say is: keep an open mind, and—if the 
subject interests you and you know French and German— 
read the cribs. You will be horribly bored by them (their 
form is usually so repellent and their matter frequently so 
dull), but I think they will give you pause before accepting 
the judgments of the theologians on the relation of St. Paul 
to the Jewish religion. 

As my own individual opinion, then, I repeat that there 
is much in Paul which, while dealing with Judaism, is in- 
explicable by Judaism. 

Paul has been called by Wellbausen the great patho- 
logist of Judaism '. I venture to assert that this is just what 
he was not. The Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels was a critic 
and pathologist of Judaism. His criticisms are real: they 
are flesh and blood. There are, be it observed, parallels 
to and illustrations of them in the Rabbinical literature. 
Jesus put his finger upon real sore places: upon actual 
dangers, limitations, shortcomings. But the author of the 
Epistle to the Romans fights, for the most part, in the air. 
He sets up imaginary evils, and with superb eloquence and 
admirable rhetoric he brushes them away. His conception 
of the Law—for we are all agreed that everything turns 
on this—is unreal. The Jews must have understood the 
diatribes of Jesus well enough. Even if they thought them 
4 Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (fifth edition), p. 430. 
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exaggerated—-and in the form in which we have them 
perhaps they are so—they would yet have known well 
enough what he was driving at. The spurious Pharisees— 
of whom the Talmud speaks as well as Jesus—knew where 
the shoe pinched. But Paul’s criticisms of the Law would 
have glided off a Jewish reader like water off a duck’s 
back. They do not touch the spot. 

Let us consider for a moment the real evils and defects 
which Jesus found and censured in the religion of his 
time. They were mainly three. There was, first, the putting 
of ritual in the place of morality. Secondly, there was 
self-righteousness or pride. Thirdly, there was a certain ill- 
diretted intellectualism. With divers passages of Romans 
and Corinthians before your minds, “it may seem to you 
a ludicrous statement if I venture to say that with none 
of these evils has Paul any prolonged or vital concern. 
Yet modern exegesis has established the fact that Paul’s 
attack upon the Law as Law does not differentiate be- 
tween its moral and its ceremonial elements. Nowhere 
in connexion with his elaborate argumentations about the 
inefficacy of the Law, does he make the charge that 
the Jews or the Pharisees were keen to obey its ritual 
but neglected its moral ordinances. The Law is the 
strength of sin, not in virtue of its containing a number 
of purely ritual enactments, but because it is law and all 
that law implies. Again, though Paul has a vast deal to 
say about boasting, that which he censures is in reality 
quite different to the practical and everyday evils which 
are so nobly castigated by Jesus. Many of his remarks 
about “boasting” are directed against the assumptions 
and actions of his Jewish-Christian antagonists, with the 
validity of which we have nothing to do; but where they 
are directed against Jews, they are far more theoretical 
than practical. They refer not to the evil characters of 
living men, boasters of flesh and blood, but to that theo- 
retical boasting, which, according to the Pauline theory, 
must inevitably accompany any attempt to seek justification 
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by the works of the Law. It is the theological opposition 
between human merit and divine grace which is the domi- 
nating subject before the writer’s mind, not an actual 
society of men. And so as regards intellectualism. There 
was a marked intellectual element in Rabbinic Judaism ; 
it constituted both an excellence and a defect, a strength 
and a weakness. Jesus criticizes it from the point of view 
of its weakness, its real living weakness in relation to the 
lives of his contemporaries. But Paul’s depreciation of 
wisdom and of knowledge springs from different roots and 
has different implications. He is partly alluding to strife 
within Christian limits, and partly to the old theoretical 
opposition between human achievement and divine grace. 

Hence it is that, with one tremendous exception to prove 
my rule, the defects of Rabbinic Judaism are little illus- 
trated by St. Paul. So to explain him, or stand to him 
in the relation of a dark foil, compared to which, like 
“star i’ the darkest night,” his brilliance shall shine more 
nobly, the commentators and theologians have had to make 
up a Rabbinic religion of their own, to point the moral and 
adorn their tale. 

Every great religion has the defects of its qualities. It 
may be difficult to recognize them in our own religion, but 
at all events we can easily discern them in the religions of 
our neighbours. Sueh defects there clearly are both in 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Such defects, too, there 
were and are in Rabbinic Judaism. But while these evils 
explain and illustrate the sayings and sermons of Jesus, 
they only very partially explain and illustrate the Epistles 
of St. Paul. This daring statement I ought to make 
good. For lack of time I can do little but dogmatize: but, 
given the time, the task could be aehieved. 

Here I must put in two saving clauses. If my thesis 
were true, the puzzles and difficulties in the Epistles of 
St. Paul would certainly be increased. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that the thesis must necessarily be false. 
Truth is often complex and difficult. Secondly, I must not 
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be understood to mean that the Pauline Epistles as a whole 
cannot be illustrated and illuminated in a hundred ways 
by a reference to Rabbinic literature and religion. It is 
obvious that there are numerous elements in St. Paul’s 
theology on which Rabbinic Judaism throws the greatest 
light. , Paul’s monotheism, his use of the Old Testament, his 
conception of the Messiah, his doctrine of angels and devils, 
the central place occupied in his system by eschatological 
considerations—all these and many other interesting points 
are illustrated by and stand in close connexion with 
parallel or analogous doctrines in the Rabbinic religion. 
Just because these are the more obvious and the safer 
points, I shall say nothing about them in the present 
lecture. I have to concentrate my attention and yours 
upon the Rabbinic doctrine of the Law as illustrating or 
not illustrating Paul’s conception of it as the strength 
of sin. 

It is possible that one or two of those here present may 
read some of the German and French translations from 
the Rabbinic literature, or they may read Weber's standard 
book on “Jewish Theology.” May I suggest two cautions, 
both of which are germane to our present purpose? First 
of all to compare St. Paul with the Midrash would be 
unfair. St. Paul was a religious genius of the first order, 
who writes in the flush of a fresh enthusiasm. The 
Midrash is a confused jumble of sermons, parables, say- 
ings, and anecdotes, without system or plan. There are 
indeed occasional flashes of genius, but most of it is of 
very second and third rate order of literary merit. You 
must (I imagine) compare the writings of the Rabbis not 
with the New Testament but with the Fathers. 

My second caution is of far greater importance. It is 
also more difficult to realize and explain, and it deserves 
a whole lecture for its adequate justification and support. 
St. Paul is far more systematic than the Rabbis. 

There are indeed contradictions and antinomies in the 
Pauline theology, but yet the main lines of argument are 
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firmly maintained. We have certain central theories care- 
fully and insistently worked out. But with the Rabbis 
it is all very different. You can make a digest and system 
of their law, but a system of their theology you can only 
make with the utmost caution and with many reservations. 
It is in their theology that they let their exuberant 
fancy run wild. There all is incidental, casual and un- 
systematic. A deliberately playful and fanciful exegesis 
is pushed to the wildest extremes. Earnest and jest go 
cheek by jowl; wayward exaggeration and stern simplicity 
intermingle. Opinions on the one side are met by opinions 
on the other; the widest latitude is freely allowed. It is 
all familiar and among friends; there is no effort or 
restraint; you see the speakers at their worst and best. 
Here, then, is the obvious danger of such a book as Weber's, 
which cuts up the Rabbinic theology into ordered chapters 
and paragraphs, and makes a system out of confusion. 
Even if a book on those lines were written by a South Sea 
Islander who did not care a brass farthing what the 
Rabbinic religion was, whether for good or for evil, it would 
be dangerous. The subject is full of pitfalls. But when 
written by an Evangelical Christian who is constantly 
thinking of the Epistles of Paul, and is haunted by 
parallels and contrasts, it becomes more dangerous still. 
Indeed, after lately reading Weber’s book three times 
through, I am astonished that such a book written on 
such lines by such a writer should be as good as it is. 
His very honesty enables us often to correct Weber 
by Weber. But even so it must be read with caution. 
For he who wants to make a system where system 
there is none, inevitably falls into error. And so it is 
with Weber. He presses some passages to mean more 
than they can bear; he minimizes others which qualify or 
contradict them. He neglects contexts; he takes jest for 
earnest, the elegant antitheses of a sermon for the ordered 
pronouncements of dogma. Paul is doubtless illustrated 
by Weber’s book, but instead of a real religion full of 
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inconsistencies, yet palpitating with life, you have a one- 
sided and artificial system of dry theological opinions. 

You would, I think, be in error if you suppose that 
I have laboured this point too lengthily. It is of more 
importance than at first sight it seems. Paul, according to 
my assertion, is more systematic than the Rabbis. Llustrate 
this and its consequences by the juridic elements in the 
epistles. If Paul is more systematic in his theology, he is 
also more juridic. Now you will always find in the text- 
books that the juridic elements in the Pauline teaching are 
those which he owes to Judaism. Juridic, moreover, is 
a very convenient word. It is almost as good as legal. 
It means transitory, unmystic, hard, irreligious, immoral. 
That element, then, in Paul which is juridic, and therefore 
implies all these dreadful things, is the Jewish element— 
the element which he inherited from Gamaliel and the 
Pharisees. That which remains is Hellenic, Christian, 
original. But the truth is that Paul, in his dogmas about 
the Law, is far more juridic than the Rabbis. 

Modern Christian scholars, with certain honourable 
exceptions, neglect the unjuridic elements of the Rabbinic 
religion, while the juridic elements they harden and 
exaggerate. It is more convenient and dramatic to do so, 
but the question is: Should even the history of religions 
be written in order to find picturesque facts and contrasts ? 
The desire works unconsciously. Paul must not be respon- 
sible for any defects ; they must merely be remnants of the 
old leaven. Do not imagine that I wish to exaggerate 
Paul’s defects, or to minimize and cheapen his great contri- 
bution to the development of true religion. I only ask 
that we play the game fairly. Whether we criticize Paul 
or the Rabbis, let us always be sure that we are hitting 
above the belt. The caution is quite as much needed for 
Jewish as for Christian theologians. And yet one might 
have supposed it to be wholly superfluous. For surely we, 
both Jew and Christian, have reached a loftier platform, and 
breathe a purer air. For us, not only are there many 
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mansions in God’s house, but there are many pathways 
by which to reach it. Paul could not understand that 
those rigid Rabbis were on the road, nor they that he 
was, and each must have been vastly astonished to meet 
the other. But for us such misunderstandings and astonish- 
ments have passed away. 

In making the Law the pivot of my remarks to-day, 
I shall not be unfair either to the Rabbis or to Paul. For, 
as Weber rightly sees and affirms, the Law is the centre 
of the Jewish religion; all radiates out from the Law, and 
from it all depends. And, in another fashion and for 
different reasons, you can make the Law a centre for the 
treatment of the Pauline religion likewise. It is in opposi- 
tion and antagonism to the Law that the apostle reaches 
the fundamental propositions of his theology. God and 
Christ, the divine scheme of salvation, human morality, 
past and present, are all related to the Law, so that in 
an inverted sort of way the Law may be said to be as 
important in Paul’s system of religion as in the Judaism 
of the Rabbis. 

What would the Epistle to the Romans be without the 
Law? Though the Law “came in between,” its importance 
is tremendous. We have to remember the fragmentary 
shortness of human history in the Pauline conception of it. 
There is the period between Adam and Abraham about 
which the facts are few, there is the period from Abraham 
to Moses, and there is the period from Moses to Christ. 
With Christ the end of this world was near at hand. 
Though the Law only came with Moses, the third period 
of human history was more actual and living than either 
the second or the first. 

What, then, was the Rabbinic conception of the Law, 
and of Israel’s relation to God as conditioned by the Law, 
which we may assume to have been common and current 
in the days of Paul? For simplicity’s sake I will here 
assume that the Hebrew word Torah is equivalent to the 
Pentateuchal Code, though in reality the Torah had a wider 
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connotation and a more far-reaching significance. But for 
our present purpose the equivalence will do no harm. Let 
us also remember and press the words: the Rabbinic con- 
ception of the Law. How far Hellenistic Judaism deviated 
from that conception, and how far Paul before his con- 
version was a Hellenistic Jew, we are not to inquire. 

God, then, in his perfect wisdom and goodness, has given 
the Law to Israel for the divine glory and for Israel’s 
benefit. It is the good God who has given it, the God who 
is not only just but also merciful, the God whose own 
glory is closely connected with the fortunes of Israel. In the 
gift there was no deception and no arriére-pensée or mental 
reserve. God did not say one thing and mean another. 
When he said that the Law should be Israel’s wisdom, 
Israel’s honour, and Israel’s good, he meant what he said. 
Nor did he say it with the unexpressed idea at the back of 
his mind, “ Yes, the Law is all this if you obey it, but you 
never can obey it, and you are not meant to obey it.” He 
gave it in sincerity and not in craft. The Law is the will 
of God, the expression of his wisdom. Partly by those 
powers of his which are themselves God-given, and partly 
by the special aid of God, man, if he try his best, can 
do the good God’s will. It is true that God has made him 
frail; it is true that God has created within him—why we 
do not entirely know—two impulses, one towards good and 
another towards evil, and it is true that man never passes 
through the years of his pilgrimage upon earth without 
yielding from time to time to the baser impulse, and break- 
ing some of the commands of the good God's law. But 
God is gracious and forgiving, and though he punishes as 
well as rewards, yet there is no need for despair. Perhaps 
the struggle to avoid sin, and to do and to be good, was 
divinely intended in order to enable Israel the more 
worthily to live the second life, the life after death, which, 
in his infinite goodness and mercy, God has prepared for 
them. The commands of the Law are necessarily good 
and wise, for they are given by and are the direct outcome 
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of infinite wisdom and goodness. We ourselves can see 
the wisdom and the goodness of many of these laws. 
Some we may regard as greater than others, and God 
himself has told us of those on which he lays the greatest 
stress. But all the laws are his, and it is not for us 
to cavil where we, in our limited wisdom, are, likely 
enough, unable to understand. For the Laws are the will 
of God, our Father in Heaven, and to study and to 
accomplish that will, so clearly and so graciously revealed 
to us, is at once our holiest duty and our supremest joy. 

That in barest outline is the Rabbinic conception of the 
Law. That was the conception of it in the days of Paul ; 
that, I beg you to observe, is the conception held by many 
a simple Jewish believer at the present hour. It is perhaps 
in many ways a too easy and childish conception of religion, 
but if it is accurate, if, that is to say, my picture is correct, 
you can already realize how irrelevant to the ordinary 
Jew Paul’s attack upon the Law must seem. And if 
Paul seems irrelevant, far more irrelevant, yes and far more 
absurd, seem those elaborate bogies of the Law decked out 
in mock horrors by the hands of Christian theologians. 

The outline of the Rabbinic conception must now be 
filled up. The Law was given for Israel’s benefit. In 
what sense is this word “benefit” used? In every con- 
ceivable sense, might be the answer. The different senses 
jostle upon each other in the Rabbinical literature, and 
certainly they are not all in perfect consistency with each 
other. The first and greatest of them undoubtedly is that 
through the Law Israel obtains eternal life. The life to 
come is the “reward” of a faithful observance of the Law 
upon earth. But faithful observance is far from meaning 
complete observance, and we may even go so far as to 
say that the merits and efficacy of the Law will in one 
way or another secure the life to come to almost every 
Israelite. I put this benefit first, because, though the 
eschatological motive and hope are less prominent in the 
rabbinical than in the apocalyptic literature, yet in some 
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respects they dominate and transfigure it almost as strongly 
and vividly as they transfigure and dominate the epistles 
of St. Paul. But what are the Law’s benefits on earth? 
What are its present rewards ? 

Oh, this terrible bogey of reward! German theologians 
are wont to regard Lohnsucht as the main motive of the 
Jewish religion. Lohnsucht, the search, the lust for reward. 
A more cruel libel it would be impossible to imagine. 
Because Paul declares that destruction will be the lot 
of those who reject Christ, and eternal bliss the lot of 
those who accept in glad faith the sacrifice of his death, 
is Lohnsucht the motive of the believer? Because you 
believe that there is a difference made after death between 
the believer and the infidel, or between the saint and the 
sinner, does that make your religion mercenary and 
servile? Nay, even if you believe that in the last resort 
God has so ordered the world of earth that honesty is the 
best policy—and for the Jews this has been very hard 
to believe even from Paul’s days to our own—do you 
necessarily serve God for hope of pay? Must true and 
pure religion be attended with every kind of misery both 
here and hereafter ? 

Over and over again do the Jewish teachers speak of the 
rewards of the Law, but frequently do they tell their dis- 
ciples that the motive for observance must not lie in the 
desire to obtain them. Jewish scholars have pointed this 
out time after time, but never a whit do the theologians 
heed. “For its own sake” the Law must be observed; 
the true Israelite should delight in the commandments 
themselves more than in their rewards!. And what funny 
rewards some of them are. Though the Jewish teachers 
strongly held the view that the earth is good, and that 
God has formed man to be happy upon it, to rejoice in his 
portion, they did not shut their eyes to the actual lot of 


1 Cp. Schechter, ‘Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” J.Q.R., vol. VI, 
p. 642 (July, 1894), and the “ Doctrine of Divine Retribution in the 
Rabbinical Literature,” J.Q.R., vol. III, October, 1890, p. 49. 
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themselves and their contemporaries. Thus one of the 
greatest rewards of the Law are the sufferings received in 
its service. “ Beloved are sufferings, for through sufferings 
Israel obtained three great gifts—the Law, the land of 
Israel, and the life to come’.” Some of the supremest 
benefits of the Law are spiritual. By the Law Israel 
becomes a wise and holy nation, an exemplar to the world. 
By the Law and through the Law Israel finds happiness, 
But what sort of happiness? Surely one that cannot fairly 
be called mercenary. It is “the happiness of the command- 
ments” to use the common Jewish phrase, the joy in doing 
God’s will, the rapture in fulfilling the ordinances of God *. 
Through the Law the Israelite draws near to God; he 
enters into communion with him. It is then that he feels 
the Schechinah—the presence of God—to be near him and 
about him *. 

How much we read in the theologians of the Law being 
external. It is a task-master ordering from without ; it says 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not” but it supplies no 
inward force with which to obey these cut and dry 
commands, these cold, severe, and terrorizing ordinances. 
It was, indeed, given by God, but by a God distant, gloomy, 
and rigid, a Lawgiver and a Judge, not a Father and a 
Friend. I wonder if there is the smallest chance that you, 
unlike the theologians, will believe me when I say that all 
this business of the severe Judge and the stern Lawgiver is 
a figment and a bugbear? God to the Rabbis is certainly 
both Lawgiver and Judge, and even the Pauline Christian 
recognizes that there is such a thing as justice and judg- 


1 Cp. Weber, Jiidische Theologie, (and ed.), p. 322. Schechter, ‘‘ Doctrine 
of Divine Retribution in the Rabbinical Literature,” J.Q.R., vol. III 
(October, 1890), pp. 45-49. 

2 Cp. Bab. Talmud, Sabbath, 30 b; Pesachim, 17a (Wuensche, Die hagga- 
dischen Bestandtheile des babylonischen Talmuds, I, pp. 126, 241. But the 
passage from Sabbath 30b is more fully translated in L. Goldschmidt’s 
new translation (not yet completed) of the Babylonian Talmud, vol, I, 
p. 387. 

5 Cp. Weber, pp. 30, gr. 
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ment both in this world and in the next. But how can 
you call that Lawgiver stern and cruel who gives the laws 
for the benefit of his creatures, and who is ceaseless in his 
love for them, who pities them in their sorrows, and on the 
staallest pretext of repentance hastens to forgive them their 
sins? Yet that is the Rabbinic conception of God, and end- 
less passages of the Rabbinic literature are full of nothing 
but proofs of it?. How can you call that Law external, 
which is believed to be the will of God and, like God 
himself, perfectly wise and perfectly good? It is no more 
external than the Moral Law to the philosopher. Even 
Dr. Cone, usually so fair and honest, seems to think that 
a lawgiver and judge cannot also be gracious and loving. 
Holtzmann, in his admirable exposition of Paul’s theo- 
logy, feels bound to speak of a “servile service under the 
yoke of the Law’.” “Servile service!” Wherein lies 
the servility of serving God? It seems to me almost an 
insult to common sense that I should have to show that 
such a service, willingly offered, is not slavery but free- 
dom. But because Paul says so, therefore it must be so. 
Though the entire Rabbinic literature is one huge denial, 
though the hypotheses on which Rabbinic Judaism rests,— 
that God is infinitely good, that he loves Israel, that 
he has given his Law to Israel cut of love; that Israel, 
believing in this doctrine about God, finds in the service of 
God its greatest privilege; that the Law was originally 
freely offered and freely accepted, and that this free offer 
and free acceptance is continued from generation to 
generation—though all these hypotheses are absolutely 
inconsistent with the supposed servility, though there are 
thousands of Pharisaic Jews to this day who live under 
the Law and find in it no servitude—all this counts for 
nothing. One would have thought that history would 


1 Even Weber gives some hints of this: cp. pp. 51, 52, 57-9, 61. But 
the passages he quotes are mere drops from the ocean, 

? Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestumentlichen Theologie, II, p. 137. Orello 
Cone, “ Paul; the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher” (1898), p. 348. 
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show how cautious we ought to be in accepting for 
literal truth what the man who has gone over to another 
faith, or experienced a great religious convulsion, says 
about the religion he has rejected or his own spiritual 
condition before his conversion, but, where Judaism is 
concerned, history has no voice or lesson for the Pauline 
theologians. 

The Law to the Rabbi holds in many respects the same 
place as Jesus Christ to the Christian believer. Let 
me take the “servile service” as an illustration. It is 
freedom according to the Rabbinic teaching which is 
secured by the Law. Playing upon the word Charuth 
(graven) in the sentence, “ And the writing was the writing 
of God graven upon the tables,” a Rabbi observes: “ Read 
not Charuth, but Cheruth (the Hebrew word for freedom), 
for none is free but he who is occupied in the learning of 
Thorah.” Or again: “Every one who busies himself in 
the Thorah, he is a free man.” Or again: “Happy art 
thou, O land, when thy king is a free man. And when 
is a land in this happy case? When its king busies 
himself in the Law, for there is no free man but he who 
occupies himself with the Law.” And again: “ When law 
entered into the world freedom came with it '.” 

In any great religion the question is, Are you going to 
expound and assess it by its ideals and successes or by its 
defects and its failures? Are you going to judge it by its 
sinners or its saints? But no such questions are asked 
about Rabbinic Judaism when it is used to illustrate 
St. Paul. According to Canon Gore, of whom I shall have 
more to say, it seems to have been one mass of “moral 
hollowness and rottenness, of pride, stagnation, conven- 
tionalism and hypocrisy.” That is a pretty good list, 
especially when thrown in by the way, and so far as I 


1 Cp. Aboth de R. Nathan, II, p. 10 (ed. Schechter) ; Bemidbar Rabba, X, 
Wuensche’s translation, p. 226; ibid. XVI, Wuensche, p. 426; Shemot 
Rabba, XLI; Wuensche, pp. 291, 343 ; Bereshit Rabba, LIII; Wuensche, 
p. 253 ; Abot, VI, 2 (ed. Taylor), &c. 
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can make out, not the result of patient and laborious 
perusal of the original authorities. Rabbinic Judaism has 
no ideals of excellence; the darkness which is to throw 
Jesus and Paul into higher light must clearly be unre- 
lieved. But would it not be fairer to deal with Rabbinic 
Judaism as you would deal with Catholicism or Cal- 
vinism? In other words, not to rely exclusively on the 
works of converts and enemies for your judgment upon these 
great religions and on the men who lived under their sway, 
but while not neglecting such authorities, to study in the 
first instance their own literatures, and to make these your 
main sources and your chief tests? What are the ideals? 
What are the defects of those ideals? How far did the 
actual men and women live up to the ideals? How far 
did they fall victims to the defects? Are you seriously 
able to believe that Rabbinic Judaism could send martyrs 
to the sword and the stake by hundreds and thousands, 
and yet be one mass of “pride, stagnation, conventional- 
ism, hypocrisy, moral hollowness and rottenness”? Have 
the Jews never had any religious or moral virtues? If 
so, whence did they obtain them except from the Law? 
Or did some wonderful change for the better come over 
them after the days of Paul? And if so, how did it come 
except by the Law? Or was it the spectacle of Christian 
toleration and Christian love ? 

The Law, then, as the wise and broadminded Dr. Taylor 
says, is “a charter of freedom’.” That is the ideal. But 
can the Law be fulfilled? And what does the attempt at 
its fulfilment involve? I have no doubt that you are 
familiar with the two great, and to my mind contradictory, 
charges which are commonly brought against the Law. 
The first is that the Law as a whole is incapable of fulfil- 
ment. Failure provokes despair. The very multiplicity 
of its enactments—here the ritual side is mainly thought 
of—is an intolerable burden. There are laws to left of 


! Taylor, C., “Sayings of the Jewish Fathers” (i.e, Abot), 2nd ed. 
Note on ITI, 8, p, 46, 
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you, laws to right of you, laws in front of you, thundering 
forth their orders and threats. Perpetual is your anxiety 
lest even inadvertently you may have transgressed or have 
omitted to fulfil. The second charge is that the Law 
causes pride. You are proud of its mere possession, and 
an easy outward ‘conformity can well go together with 
“moral hollowness and rottenness” within. Some writers 
emphasize the first charge; others the second. Thus 
Weber takes the line that the life of Judaism was a con- 
stant terror, Canon Gore insists mainly on the self-right- 
eousness and the pride. The really ingenious thing to do 
is to ride on both stools at once, like Holtzmann who 
bravely accuses the Pharisees of Selbstzufriedenheit on the 
one hand and of Friedlosigkeit des Gewissens on the other. 

It may be well to ask how far Paul himself is respon- 
sible for these charges and in what form. A careful reading 
will show, as I have already pointed out, how very differ- 
ent his position towards the Law is from that of Jesus in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The first charge is Pauline, but 
with a difference. The famous seventh chapter of the 
Romans has to do with moral and not with ceremonial 
ordinances. The point is that the Law, which orders from 
without and supplies and stimulates the consciousness of 
sin, provides no inward force with which man can resist 
and quell his sinful lusts and desires, and thus do the right 
or avoid the wrong. The dead letter is contrasted with 
the life-giving spirit. This spirit can only come to the 
believer who accepts in loving faith the atoning efficacy of 
the death of Christ. The conception ofthe Law as a burden 
is scarcely Pauline. He is sometimes disposed to regard 
its ceremonial enactments as belonging to an elementary 
stage of religion which has passed away; the Israelite 
under the Law is in a state of bondage, and the Christian 
who allows himself to be bothered and harassed by times 
and seasons and days is foolishly unappreciative of the 
spiritual freedom which Christ has given him. But the 
notion that the mere weight and number of the ceremonial 
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enactments constitute a grievous trouble and a baneful 
burden can hardly be illustrated from the six genuine 
epistles. Paul’s objections to the Law are always relative 
to his own theoretical or theological system; they are 
evolved from his own consciousness. The second charge— 
that of self-righteousness and pride—is also only partly 
illustrated by Paul. Here, however, the apostle is far 
nearer to reality. For the Jew, humble towards God, was 
guilty of pride towards the gentile. Particularism was 
the great weakness and defect of the Rabbinic religion, 
though it was accompanied by qualities too commonly 
overlooked or denied in the customary descriptions of 
Judaism. But the charge of easy, outward conformity 
and self-righteousness is not Paul’s. To him the Law is 
almost always a whole. It is not from him that we get 
the picture of the proud, Pharisee who does the light things 
of the Law and neglects or transgresses the essentials. 
For that you must go to the Gospels and—don’t believe 
me if it sounds too queer—to the Rabbinic literature itself '. 

But, once more, can the Law be fulfilled? Is man expected 
to fulfil it? The Rabbinic reply is simple. It does not 
perhaps go deep enough to satisfy a consistent theorist ; 
it is not without its difficulties if you choose to dig for 
them ; but it is practical, it works. It is the reply accord- 
ing to which ordinary life seems to be carried on. 

God has given man capacities in virtue of which he can, 
to a considerable extent, fulfil the Law. There are good 
men, even saints. That is a fact; it was a fact in the 
days of Paul, and it remained a fact in all the generations 
which succeeded him. As God has given man the power 
to fulfil the Law, he is expected to fulfil it. God punishes 
failure, he rewards success. But God has so constituted 
man that he not only is possessed of powers—God-given 
powers—by which he can fulfil the Law, but he also con- 
tains an impulse, an inclination, a desire, leading him to 


' Cp. Babylonian Talmud, Sota, 226. Wuensche, Die haggadischen Bestand- 
theile, etc., II, 1, pp. 297, 298. 
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transgress and disobey it. This is the famous Yetzer Ha- 
Ra, corresponding to Paul’s “ Law of sin which is in the 
members.” But God has taken care—so far at least as 
Israel is concerned—that the Yetzer Ha-Ra shall win no 
necessary or inevitable triumph. He helps the good in their 
struggle against evil. He sustains them by his spirit and 
his presence, and by the promise of resurrection and the 
life to come. And if from time to time men fail and lapse 
and sin—for the saints are few—even then God does not 
leave or forsake them. He provides means by which their 
sin is forgiven, and better still, means by which they them- 
selves are led back to rectitude and goodness. For the 
best gift of God is repentance. 

This abstract of the Rabbinic doctrine may perhaps 
suffice to show that the Pauline opposition of works and 
faith, and of merit and grace, is inapplicable to the Rabbinic 
religion. Rabbinic Judaism is an unsystematic mixture 
of works and of faith, of grace and of merit. You will 
find passages about faith which sing its praises quite in 
the Pauline manner, but no Rabbinic Jew reading these 
passages would either find anything odd in them or any- 
thing inconsistent with the predominating doctrine that 
“by his works shall a man be judged.” Man cannot 
neglect for long the many-sided demands of his own 
nature. Cone admirably shows how works crop up 
again and again even in Paul, and so—only far more 
naturally and unsurprisingly—is it with faith and the 
Rabbis. “Through the reward of faith,” as it says in the 
Mechilta, “the Holy Spirit rested upon Israel, and they 
sang the song by the waters of the’ Red Sea. Abraham 
our father only inherited this world and the world to come 
by the merit of faith. Every one who accepts even one 
command by faith is worthy that the Holy Spirit should 
rest upon him!.” Of course, Weber tries to belittle the 
Jewish conception of faith by calling it a Leistung (a work, 
an action), but, call it by what name you will, it means 
1 Mechilta, 336. Cp. Weber, pp. 304, 308. 
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just simply an absolute trust in the goodness and wisdom 
of God. Faith and trust are used interchangeably, as 
where it says in the Midrash that whoever trusts in God 
is worthy to become like him, or that Joseph only once 
lost his trust in God (and the lack of faith brought him 
two more years in prison), when he besought the chief 
butler to remember him, and did not think that God alone 
was adequate for his deliverance’. 

But does man perform the Law by his own merit and 
covet his reward from God by right and not by grace? 
Yes and no. It is a doleful answer, but if you limit 
me to three words, no other can truthfully be given. 
Let me use Paul as a parallel. According to his doctrine , 
there can be no question of merit between God and man. 
The parties are not equal and independent. Unless and 
until you believe in the atoning efficacy of Christ’s death 
upon the cross, you can neither be good by fulfilling the 
Law, nor, even if you did fulfil it, would you be good. For 
the very fact of having fulfilled it in the flesh and by your 
own will would rob the fulfilment of all ethical and re- 
ligious value. But after the act of faith has been accom- 
plished, and the death of Christ has wrought in you its 
mysterious grace and power, then, though theoretically 
you should sin no more, yet practically the old leaven 
still works. There are differences between believer and 
believer, and while the one may be a saint, the other may 
be something very closely resembling a sinner. On the 
results of man’s action after the acceptance of Christianity 
God judges, and it would seem that there may even be 
Christians for whom destruction and not eternal bliss will 
be in store. Now the Law is the Jewish Christ. It was 
given in pure grace, and it is only through the Law that 
man can work his way to heaven. God has bestowed the 
Law upon Israel for Israel to win its spurs. You cannot 
therefore speak of man’s independence. The laws constitute 


1 Bereshit Rabba, Wuensche’s translation, p. 435; Debarim Rabba, V, 
Wuensche’s translation, p. 69. 
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the rungs of the ladder which God has planted for man to 
climb. But because God loves Israel, and because his own 
glory is involved in the praise which Israel renders him, 
therefore he says, “ Earn what you can by your own effort 
and by my help, and what is then lacking I will supply.” 
You will find a great deal in Weber about the important 
conception of Zechut or Merit. But it must be read and 
accepted with the utmost caution. It is throughout written 
with the desire and design of enlarging the contrast between 
Rabbinic merit and Pauline grace. I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, deal with the subject in detail, for it would need 
a lecture to itself. But without detail the subject cannot 
satisfactorily be explained. The first point to remember 
is that there is no equality of relation. That is Weber’s 
capital error. If man can earn merit, he can only do so 
because God has given him the Law by which to earn it. 
The father is glad when the child executes his will. But 
the rewards which the father gives are not a bargain. 
Nor as towards the father is there any place or opportunity 
for pride. The true and genuine Rabbinic attitude is shown 
in the following prayer, which every orthodox Jew still 
repeats day by day: “Sovereign of all worlds! not because 
of our righteous acts do we lay our supplications before 
thee, but because of thine abundant mercies. What are we? 
what is our life? what is our piety? what our righteous- 
ness? what our helpfulness? what our strength? What 
can we say before thee, O Lord our God and the God of our 
fathers? Are not all the mighty men as nought before 
thee, the men of renown as though they had not been, the 
wise as if without knowledge, and the men of understanding 
as if without discernment?!” There does not seem much 
pride or insistence upon merit in that prayer! There 
are many passages about divine grace in the Rabbinical 


1 Authorized Daily Prayer Book of the ‘‘German and Polish’ Congregations of 
the British Empire, ed. Singer (Eyre and Spottiswoode), p. 7. The prayer is 
referred to in Bab. Talmud, Yoma, 87. The date of the prayer is at latest 
the second century a.p. 
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literature, and even honest Weber is bound to quote a few 
of them. He naturally wants to weaken them if he can. 
He does not appreciate their almost childish simplicity. 
Thus the Midrash makes one of its untranslateable gram- 
matical jokes upon a word in Zechariah (ix. g), and observes : 
“Even if there are no good works in your hands, God will 
redeem you for his own sake.’ Upon which Weber 
solemnly remarks that ‘Grace is merely faute de mieuz; 
God first asks, ‘Is there merit?’!” But the Midrash 
draws no such fine distinctions. It is simple and un- 
systematic. Where there is no “law,” God will act by 
“grace,” as indeed he did with all the generations between 
the creation and the redemption from Egypt, for they had 
no good works by which they could “live.” But with the 
revelation of Sinai, God gave to Israel the merit of the 
Law,—the privilege of becoming worthy through the fulfil- 
ment of its commands. This high privilege was in itself 
an act of grace, and can never produce a sense of pride and 
independence against God. There is no virtue on which 
the Talmud lays greater stress than humility; none against 
which it speaks more vehemently than pride. God himself 
is said to be humble, and even for humility man can find 
in God his pattern and example. Though God may choose 
to reward man for his good deeds, and to let his lot, both 
here and hereafter, depend partly upon himself, that does 
not involve pride, and the Rabbi would agree with the poet 
that “merit lives from man to man, and not from man, 
O Lord, to thee.” “He in whom is the spirit of pride,” 
say the Rabbis, “is as bad as an idolater.” “Man may 
learn of God, for God let his Shechinah rest upon Sinai 
and not upon the higher mountains, and he avoided the 
grander trees but let his Shechinah rest upon the thorn- 
bush.” “The humble are regarded by Scripture as if they 
had offered all the sacrifices of the Law?.” Like to these 


1 Weber, p. 304. 
2 Sota, 40, 5a, 5b; Wuensche, Die haggadischen Bestandtheile, II, 1, 


PP. 243, 245, 247. 
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are the constant utterances of the Rabbis about humility 
and pride. Are they the sayings of men who thought 
much of their own achievements ? 

The Rabbis were far from assigning too low a position to 
the Evil Impulse—the Yetzer Ha-Ra. Though it is possible, 
by earnest effort, by prayer, and by the help of God, to 
triumph over the incitations and temptations of evil, the 
task is difficult. It needs constant watchfulness; man 
must be ever on the alert to quell the suggestions of sin as 
they arise. On the whole, Weber gives a fair account of 
the Yetzer Ha-Ra in the Talmudic literature; his main 
fault seems to be that he too much ignores the help from 
God which man receives according to the Rabbinic theory, 
and that he describes the general Rabbinic attitude of mind 
in colours too dark and gloomy. The seventh chapter of 
the Romans is too constantly before his mind. The rule of 
the Law and the help of the Spirit do not exclude one 
another. “ Whatever the righteous do,” it says in Tanchuma, 
“they do through the Holy Spirit.” Nor is it true to say 
that God’s help is only given to exceptional piety. The 
general doctrine is accurately expressed in the saying: 
“ He who wants to be pure is helped to be pure; for him 
who wants to pollute himself the door is opened?.” If the 
help of God were not believed in, of what use and point 
would be those frequent prayers in the liturgy for guidance 
and help: “O bring us not into the power of sin or of 
temptation ; let not the Yetzer Ha-Ra have sway over us; 
make us cling to the good Yetzer and to good deeds; subdue 
our Yetzer so that it may be made subservient unto thee *.” 
Whatever the mysterious process may be by which, as most 
religious persons believe, God helps us on towards goodness— 
whether you call it the gift of his Spirit or what not—the 
Rabbis believed in it, and they were strengthened and com- 
forted by the belief. Why Paul does not refer to this 


? Yoma, 386 fin., 39a; Wuensche, Die haggadischen Bestandtheile, I, 


PP. 367, 368. 
2 Authorized Prayer Book, p. 7. 
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current dogma of his time is one of the many puzzles which 
his writings suggest. 

The question of fear must, however, be looked into a little 
more closely. I do not wish to ignore the defects of 
a nomistie religion. There is a danger lest rectitude be 
eut up into fragments, and the unity of virtue be lost in 
a multiplicity of separate enactments. It would not seem 
unlikely that the breezy simplicity of a noble character 
might soon be injured or never be achieved. Life and 
character must not be carved up into atoms. The late 
Master of Balliol has said: “Strange as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that scruples about lesser matters almost 
always involve some dereliction of duty in greater and 
more obvious ones. A tender consciénce is a conscience 
unequal to the struggles of life. At first sight it seems as 
if, when lesser duties were cared for, the greater would take 
eare of themselves. But this is not the lesson which ex- 
perience teaches. In our moral as in our physical nature, 
we are finite beings, capable of only a certain degree of 
tension, ever liable to suffer disorder and derangement, to 
be over-exercised in one part and weakened in another. 
No one can fix his mind intently on a trifling seruple, or 
become absorbed in an eccentric fancy, without finding the 
great principles of truth and justice insensibly depart from 
him. He has been looking through a microscope at life, 
and cannot take in its general seope. The moral propor- 
tions of things are lost to him; the question of a new 
moon or a Sabbath has taken the place of diligence or of 
honesty.” Doubtless into some of these evils and pitfalls 
Rabbinie Jews oceasionally fell. 

It is commonly said that the Law compelled.a certain 
externality in the relations between God and man. The 
Jew had the feeling that there were a heap of little things 
which he must do, and a heap of little things which he 
must avoid doing, in order to win God’s approval, And 
God judges by a system of book-keeping. Your good 
deeds are added up on the one side, your bad deeds upon 
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the other. Then the balance is struck by subtracting the 
one from the other. Hence an anxious scrupulosity, a sense 
of burden, of obligation unfulfilled, a constant and harrow- 
ing uncertainty. “The difference,” says Prof. Sanday, “ be- 
tween the man whose rule is one of faith and the man 
subject to law is that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former 
the only laws are great and broad principles.” Nothing is 
so destructive to character as constantly to be thinking 
whether this is right or that is wrong, whether here you 
have transgressed or there you have obeyed. 

I admit these dangers, though let me again point out 
that they hardly consort with that “ self-satisfaction ” which 
Prof. Sanday, without any reference to or support from the 
original authorities, tells us “ was ingrained in the Pharisaic 
temper,” because “the performance of Pharisaic righteous- 
ness was too well within the compass of an average will 1.” 
I admit the dangers and the defects. Weber has rightly 
called attention to them, and the passages which he quotes 
in support are worthy of the utmost consideration’. But 
you will not gain a true idea of the Rabbinic religion and 
of its attitude towards the Law without bearing in mind 
another side to the picture. That side is not wholly 
ignored by Weber, but he does not set it in its proper light. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult for those who have not 
lived under the Law (I speak as one of them) to appreciate 
the Rabbinic point of view. 

First of all one has again and again to repeat that the 
Law was regarded as a privilege and a joy. “The more 
the merrier ” is the Rabbinic attitude towards the number 
of legal enactments. Because God loved Israel, therefore 
he gave them so many commands. From a lower point of 
view these commands were the means by which the Jew 
could earn reward—the reward of the future life. From 
the higher point of view they were the ornaments of Israel, 


' Sanday and Headlam, Epistle to the Romans, pp. 183, 387. 
2 Weber, pp, 278-288, . 
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his crown of glory, his links of union and communion with 
the God who gave them. And remember that the Rabbis 
who say these things, so simply, unaffectedly, and devoutly, 
are no priestly class. They were the sons of the people ; 
many of them artisans and craftsmen; in close touch with 
their contemporaries, sharing with them their sorrows and 
their joys. Weber and others lay stress on a verbal 
metaphor. The Rabbis speak of the yoke of the Law. 
But the yoke of the Law is used in conscious opposition 
to the yoke of worldly care or the yoke of political 
subjection. You might as well argue that Paul felt his 
relation to Christ to be burdensome because he speaks 
of himself as Christ’s bondman. As we have already seen, 
the yoke of the Law is the highest and the fairest freedom. 

Again,the commandments of the Law were a sanctification 
of life. From the Rabbinic point of view it was a grand 
thing that even the ordinary actions of every day—eating 
and drinking and sowing and ploughing—were hallowed 
by commands'. All could be done to the glory of God; 
and the thought of him, and of his love for Israel, could 
accompany the pious Israelite at every step. For Israel is 
God’s beloved, his bride, and when the commands of the 
Law are being fulfilled by Israel, then the divine presence 
rests upon them. The enactments of the Law are the 
adornments in which the bride enters within the presence 
of her Lover’. It is very difficult for us to realize all this, 
but many things in other people’s religions are difficult to 
realize, yet none the less are they real. The sanctification 
of every-day life through the Law has been of immense 
service to the Jews. Think what a sordid life theirs has 
been. But the Law has illumined it with a radiant light. 
The theologians talk of the burden of the Sabbath. Why 
this Sabbath has been the poetry of many a forcedly 


1 Cp. Bemidbar Rabba, X, Wuensche’s translation, p. 201 ; Canticles Rabba, 
on V, 16, Wuensche’s translation, p. 149. 

? Cp. Canticles Rabba on I, 15, Wuensche, p. 49; ibid, on IV, 1, Wuensche, 
p- 101; ibid, on VII, 7, Wuensche, p. 171, . 
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prosaic life’. The Sabbath a burden—the bride, the fairy ! 
Heine’s Prinzessin Sabbat should give the theologians pause, 

Thirdly, one has to remember that somehow or other 
there was a good dose of common sense in these old Rabbis 
which often shows itself in various ways. They were well 
aware that in God’s eyes as well as in man’s there must be 
an obvious difference between the value of command and 
command. It is true that all must be obeyed and none 
must be cavilled at, but it is also true that the moral laws 
culminating in the famous “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” were regarded as far outweighing the impor- 
tance of all the others. The Talmudic ethics are lofty and 
delicate. Again, even Weber can show you that the Rabbis 
were well able to distinguish between outward act and 
inward thought, between intention and deed. While they 
recognize that “’tis one thing to be tempted, another 
thing to fall,” yet from a different point of view they 
condemn the impure thought as worse than the impure 
deed, while the intention to do right, though hindered by 
force majeure, counts equally with performance. Nor 
do they really hold that God judges by one hard and 
‘mechanical method and by no other. Especially does 
this come out in their stories about repentant sinners. 
Not infrequent is the saying “Many obtain the kingdom 
of heaven in an hour, while many require a lifetime,” 

But what, it may be asked, about those pages and 
passages in Weber, wherein he shows that the life of the 
pious Jew was passed in one long round of terror, in 
a perpetual dread of the punishments which might befall 
him upon earth and of the punishments which might 
befall him after death?? Did not the scrupulosity which 
the Law engendered also engender fear, the restless fear 
of a conscience that was never at ease, never assured that 
it was at peace and reconciled with God ? 


1 Cp. Schechter, “The Law and Recent Criticism,” J. Q. R., vol. III, 


July, 1891, pp. 754-766. 
~ * Weber, pp. 248-250, 256-259, 281, 284, 288, 335-337. 
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The true reply would, I think, be that Weber's conclusions 
are obtained partly by concentrating attention upon 
certain passages and wholly neglecting others, partly by 
exaggerating or misinterpreting the import of those pas- 
sages. The Rabbinic literature contains almost every 
conceivable variety of opinion. One has to ask: what is 
the wsual opinion, what is the prevailing or predominating 
note? Jewish apologists on their side make the same kind 
of mistake that Weber makes on his. For instance, you 
ean collect a number of sayings by which to prove that the 
Rabbinical literature teaches toleration and universalism, 
These sayings have been collected in various elegant ex- 
tracts, and they have done duty in many a sermon and 
controversy. But the truth is that ‘the Rabbis were no 
more tolerant than Athanasius, and they peopled Gehenna 
with their enemies as thickly as ever Dante peopled Inferno 
with his. 

The predominant note of the Rabbinical literature, 
so far as its relation to God is concerned, is one not of 
fear but of joy, not of doubt but of faith. The greater 
danger lay in the opposite direction, and it is against this 
danger that the Rabbis had more often to preach. 

There is, indeed, a whole crop of superstitions to be 
gathered from the Rabbinic literature, but Weber makes 
too much of it. The Talmud and the Midrash are a 
repertory of religion and law, but also of folklore and 
superstition, The world to the ordinary Jew was as full 
of demons and genii and fairies and spirits as it was to the 
ordinary Christian. The Jews, who are an extremely 
assimilative people, picked up superstitions wherever they 
went, But in reality they sit as loosely to Judaism as 
to Christianity. To say, as Weber does, that the Jew 
“believed himself to be surrounded on all sides by evil, by 
death and by the power of demons,” so that “constant fear 
was his portion,” is nothing less than a libel. Again I say, 
read the cribs: most of Weber’s quotations come from 
books which Wuensche, himself a Christian scholar, but 
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of a very different stamp, has translated. Those who 
choose to read the 5000 pages of Wuensche’s translations 
will, I believe, come to a very different conclusion from 
Weber. They will perhaps rather be inclined to think 
that the Jews were somewhat too confident that they 
would inherit the glories of “the world to come.” 

Weber quotes passages to show that the Jews feared to 
die. For a nation of martyrs this is pretty strong to begin 
with. But let us look at the matter a little more closely. 

The Rabbis—let me use this opportunity to make the 
observation—were burdened by the sheer mass and 
authority of the Old Testament. Alas, through the 
prejudiced and foolish attitude which they took up towards 
all other literatures, and especially towards the wisdom 
of the Greeks, the Bible was their only book. And it was 
all true, all good, all divine. To be sure, it could be 
interpreted, and they did interpret it with a vengeance. 
On the whole they read into it a good deal of fine and 
wholesome religion. But some of its lower and impurer 
elements could not be explained away. Among these 
was the prevailing doctrine that calamity implied iniquity, 
and that death was the punishment of sin. As we have 
seen, the doctrine was frequently softened and changed. 
Calamity or suffering was often regarded as a blessing in 
disguise. It was a trial, a discipline, a purification, an 
earthly indication per contrariam of heavenly beatitude. 
But the evil side of the doctrine was not entirely overcome. 
Thus we are told that such and such sins are visited by 
famine, or such and such by pestilence and so on. The 
false and horrible doctrine is formulated that “for three” 
(purely ritual) “transgressions women die in childbirth,” 
and I am ashamed to say that this atrocious rubbish 
defames and pollutes the Jewish liturgy to the present 
day'. Now it is implied in Genesis that death was the 
punishment of Adam’s sin; in the Psalms the prayer for 
length of days is constantly offered up, and in the 

1 Authorized Prayer Book, p. 121. 
VOL. XIII. O 
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Pentateuch long life is often declared to be a reward of 
right doing. Under these circumstances the Rabbis, though, 
by a belief in a future life, their religious centre of gravity 
had been entirely changed, could not wholly shake off the 
burden of the doctrine that in some way or other death 
was a punishment. But for them the doctrine was far 
more theoretical than practical, and their conviction that 
the death of the righteous or the repentant would be ulti- 
mately followed up by the beatitude of the world to come, 
could not but make an immense difference in their real 
genuine attitude towards earthly life and its inevitable close. 

True, then, it is that the angel of death is often spoken of 
as an enemy, but it is also true that in other passages death 
is spoken of as “ very good” becausé it leads from trouble 
to rest or from sorrows to joy. The same Rabbis who 
invented the pretty legend of the reluctance which Moses 
showed to quit life before he had entered Palestine, and 
of his long dialogues with God and with the angel of death, 
also invented the conception of the Neshikah, the kiss by 
which the souls of the righteous are removed from their 
bodies. Why, in Weber’s opinion, did the Jews fear death ? 
Because they were afraid, so runs the answer, of the 
judgment which might befall them. Their anxiety through- 
out life as to whether they had fulfilled the Law culminated 
in their fear as to what after death might be their fate. 
For instance, Weber says “The constant fear of death 
permitted no joy in life.” As proof he quotes a passage 
from Tanchwma which runs thus: “God has said: Death 
does not allow man to rejoice in this world, but in the 
world to come death shall be swallowed up for ever.” 
The context clearly shows that the meaning is: “The 
sadness of life and its transitoriness permit no joy upon 
earth, but in the eternal security of the life to come 
joy will be unending.” The passage merely repeats the 
conventional commonplace that in comparison with that 
future existence which will be the lot of every virtuous or 
repentant Israelite, the present life is one of gloom and 
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sorrow. With several other passages Weber is hardly 
more successful '. 

His great object, of course, is to show that there was 
no confidence, no trust in God, no assurance of salvation, 
no Heilsgewissheit in the German phrase. If proved, the 
charge would throw a flood of light upon the Epistle to 
the Romans. But the truth is that the Rabbis sought to 
observe the proper mean between easy security and need- 
less fear. It says for instance in the Midrash: “The 
righteous, so long as he is on earth, must have no self- 
assurance.” Or again, it says, (quoting the verse in Pro- 
verbs “ Happy is the man that-feareth always”): “That is 
the manner of the pious. Even although God gives them 
confidence, they never cease to fear.” The meaning is. 
that the righteous are not to get into a state of torpid con- 
fidence, as if they had nothing more to do, or as if there 
was no danger even for the best of them that they might 
fall a victim to temptation and sin. There is no implica- 
tion that the righteous are to live in constant terror of 
God’s judgments. Elsewhere the Midrash quotes the 
verse “Trust in the Lord and do good,” and it observes: 
“Tt is like a market-master who went about testing 
weights. One saw him and hid. The master said: Why 
hide? Keep fair weights and fear not. So says the text: 
do good and have trust in God.” Though Weber gives 
us no passages like these, that is no reason that such 
passages do not exist? 

But then Weber would reply: Can a man say that he 
has done good? It is true that the Rabbis have some 
very strong passages about the constant assaults of the 
Yetzer Ha-Ra. On no virtue do they Jay greater stress 
than on chastity, but like most oriental nations they 
believed that there was no virtue harder fer man to secure. 
But does not the Christian too think it needful to pray: 
“ Bring us not into temptation and deliver us from evil’’? 

1 Weber, p. 335. 
2 Weber, p. 284; Yalkut, Deuteronomy, § 892. 
02 
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To whichever side the unfortunate Rabbis incline, the 
theologians are down on them. Thus Weber says: “ The 
Jew lived in constant terror as to what might befall him 
after death.” And he quotes by way of proof the follow- 
ing passage from the Midrash: “When R. Jochanan was 
dying, he said: Bury me neither in black raiment nor in 
white, but bury me in grey raiment, in order that if I have 
to stand among the pious, I may not be ashamed, and if 
I have to stand among the wicked, I may not be put to 
shame.” Immediately following this story about Jochanan 
is another story about R. Joshua. When R. Joshua was 
dying, he said to his disciples: “ Bury me in white raiment, 
because I am not ashamed of my deeds and I am worthy to 
enjoy the presence of my Creator.” Weber does not quote 
this story: it would not suit his purpose, but I should not 
be surprised if another Pauline theologian has cited it in 
order to prove the pride and self-righteousness of those 
intolerable Rabbis and Pharisees. 

It is observed in the Talmud: “ The Rabbis have taught 
that a man should always regard himself as half guilty and 
half innocent.” The inference which you are intended to 
draw is, that while it is never too late to mend, it is also 
never too late to sin. The right attitude of mind is therefore 
one between careless confidence and a despairing fear. But 
the predominant stress is undoubtedly laid upon the folly 
of the second alternative. Whoever reads what the Rabbis 
have to say about Repentance can never believe that their 
religion was one of fear, or their deity a God who was 
believed to deal out in awful severity the irrevocable 
judgments of measure for measure. All that we can justly 
say is that the defects of a legal religion occasionally 
made themselves felt. Man was sometimes looked upon 
too much as a bundle of deeds and intentions. By some 
teachers he was perhaps too little regarded as a whole, 
possessed after a time of a certain fixity of character, which 


1 Weber, p. 384 ; Bereshit (Genesis) Rabba, § 96, § 100, Wuensche’s trans- 
lation, pp. 475, 501. 
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is little likely to change. The “I” tended to be lost in, 
and confused with, the external actions which it produces. 
Perhaps this defect is more noticeable on the side of the 
righteous than on the side of the wicked. 

The Rabbis were well aware of the increasing power 
of sin, and how every yielding to temptation makes the 
next solicitation more difficult to resist. “The Yetzer Ha-Ra 
is at first weak as a woman, but at last strong as a man. 
At first he is as weak as a spider’s web, but at last he is 
as strong as a ship’s rope. At first he is but a wandering 
guest, at last he is the master of the house’.” They 
are also well aware of the psychological puzzles of sudden 
conversion from evil to good, and they are never weary 
of accentuating the, possibility of repentance. Yet perhaps 
it is but a false logic which led them to lay not indeed 
equal but yet considerable stress upon the uncertainty of 
the good. They did not adequately realize that man is more 
than his actions, and that to obtain his worth you cannot 
strike a balance between his good deeds and his bad. 
They did not perhaps adequately realize the complexity of 
character or appreciate the mystery of personality. They 
felt to the full the joy which religion could give; they 
believed in a God of mercy,and by none has God been more 
deeply loved and more gladly served, but, whether it was 
that they had not enough varied intellectual interests or 
because of an inadequate psychology which the legalism 
of their religion suggested to them, they did not sufficiently 
realize that the righteous lover of God cannot fall away 
into mortal sin, that though he may not be sinless, he 
may yet reach a calm confidence a serenity of soul, 
a freedom from temptation, which is nevertheless alto- 
gether different from carelessness or pride. They did not 
perhaps sufficiently realize the truth of that profound 
saying of Goethe’s: “ Ein guter Mensch, in seinem dunklen 
Drange, ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” r 


Weber, p. 233. - 
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Yet when by pure accident I chance to read the odd 
interpretation which the Midrash gives to the verse in 
Proverbs, “She laugheth at the time to come,” I wonder 
how far what I have just said may be correct and accurate. 
“God,” says the passage on which my eye happened to 
fall, “in the hour of their death shows unto the righteous 
their reward and gladdens them. For the Psalmist says: 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his pious 
ones. When, then, does God reveal to the righteous the 
precious gift which he has appointed for them? In the 
hour of their death. Then they see it and laugh. There- 
fore the verse runs: She laughs at the time to come.” 
(The Midrash translates: “She laughs at the last hour.”) 
Not less interesting is the following: “ According to 
R. Chija, bar Abba, R. Jochanan said: If the majority of 
a man’s years have passed without his having sinned, he 
will never sin. And R. Shila said: If a man has once or 
twice had the opportunity to commit a certain sin, and has 
not committed it, he will never do so.” Truly one cannot 
easily get to the bottom of the Rabbinic theology?! 

It may be said that in all the foregoing I have largely 
missed the point. The new confidence of the Christian is 
not because of works, but because of faith. The very 
nature of his confidence precludes the possibility of pride. 
If you can only win “confidence” or Heilsgewissheit by 
works, you must either despair, if you have not got it, or 
swell with pride, if you think that you have. 

It is here that the unsystematic nature of the Rabbinic 
religion again comes in, together with its saving common 
sense, its strange combinations, and its childlike faith. God 
and Israel are on terms of intimacy and friendship. By one 
means or another—this is really a dominant note of Rabbinic 
Judaism—all but the truly unrepentant sinners and heretics 
must and will be “saved.” God loves Israel too deeply 
to allow them to perish without making every effort and 


! Shemot (Exodus) Rabba, LII, Wuensche’s translation, p.345 ; Yoma, 38, 
Wuensche, Die haggadischen Bestandtheile, I, p. 367. 
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arrangement he can to secure their salvation. He gave 
them the Law in order that wherever possible, by glad 
obedience to its behests, they might secure the life to come 
at least partially by their own “merits.” But where this 
method fails, he has others. For he can always give “for 
nothing” : he is glad to show grace and forgive. 

As God’s glory and promises are inseparably connected 
with Israel, he saves and delivers “for the sake of his 
name.” This divine motive, already familiar to Biblical 
writers, is maintained and appropriated by the Rabbis. 
This is also the case with the merits of the fathers. 
Here too a Biblical motive is carried on and expanded. 
The simple way in which these two methods or motives 
of the divine compassion are familiarly used may be con- 
veniently illustrated by the following Rabbinic prayer, 
which early found a place in the liturgy and is still 
retained: “With abounding love hast thou loved us, 
O Lord our God, with great and exceeding pity hast 
thou pitied us. O our Father, our King, for the sake of 
thy great name, and for our fathers’ sake, who trusted in 
thee, and whom thou didst teach the statutes of life, be 
also gracious unto us and teach us. O our Father, have 
mercy upon us; put it into our hearts to learn and to 
fulfil in love all the words of thy law. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who hast chosen thy people Israel in love '.” 

But I pass from this point of the merits of the fathers, 
and also from that of the service wrought to average or 
sinful humanity by the special righteousness of exceptional 
heroes and saints (Weber, p. 298) to the fundamental and 
immensely important subject of Repentance. 

In no other respect do the Epistles of St. Paul more 
clearly show their curious lack of relation to the actual 
religion of his contemporaries. And yet it is just here 
where the very hinge of his whole theology is fixed. I am 


1 Daily Prayers: Spanish and Portuguese and Italian Rites. The 
German Rite happens to omit “for the sake of thy great name.” Cp. 
Babylonian Talmud, Berachoth, 11b. The date is the second century, at latest. 
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at a loss to explain the puzzle. But all I have to do 
now is to show that the puzzle exists. 

The theologians make the matter easy by ignoring 
the difficulties, and (I regret to add) by a strange in- 
accuracy. I will take Holtzmann as an example. In his 
excellent account of the Pauline teachings he says: 
“ Ancient thought in general, but in particular the religious 
consciousness of the latter Judaism, regulated the relations 
between the Deity, who represented the moral requirements 
and avenged the transgressions of them, and men, from 
the axiom that on the one hand compensation must be 
made to requiting justice for guilt incurred, a sacrifice 
must fall, but on the other, an innocent person may 
intervene for the atonement of the offence, and thus take 
the penalty upon himself.” Dr. Cone seems taken in by 
this unhesitating assertion ; he quotes Holtzmann’s clear 
statement in a footnote (I have borrowed his translation), 
and himself says: “It must not be forgotten that Paul 
thought of God’s relation to man in accordance with the 
judicial idea of Judaism, to which the Law was inexorable. 
It was an expression of God’s attitude toward sin, and 
must take its inevitable course of retribution unless an 
atonement was provided. The thought never appears to 
have occurred to Paul that God could arrest the penal 
operation of the Law on any other condition, but must 
allow it to proceed on its remorseless infliction of death 
and destruction’.” Dr. Cone is right: “the thought never 
appears to have occurred to Paul,” but that is just the 
extraordinary part of the matter. 

But first of all let us return to the Rabbis. Vicarious 
atonement is not unknown to them. The passages cited 
by Weber (p. 328) are quite accurate. “There lies atoning 
efficacy in the death of the righteous.” “When there are 
righteous men in a generation, God lets them die (or 
suffer?) for the sake of others, and when there are no 
righteous, then the innocent school children are taken *.” 


? Cone, p. 258. 2 Weber, p. 328. 
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But all such passages, and for the matter of that, all 
passages relating to the “merits of the fathers” or to 
the “merits of the righteous,” are but as a drop in the 
ocean compared to the overwhelming mass of passages 
about Repentance and Forgiveness. 

God has put into man’s hands the key by which he can 
always open the door which sin may temporarily have 
shut between himself and his Maker. “Great is the 
power of repentance for it reaches to the throne of glory.” 
‘‘If a man has slandered his neighbour publicly, and 
wishes to be reconciled to him, his neighbour says, First 
summon those before whom you have slandered me, and 
then I will be reconciled to you. But God acts not so: 
man stands and reviles him and blasphemes in the street, 
and God says, Repent in secret and I will receive you.” 
“The angels sought to shut the windows of heaven, that 
Manasse’s prayer might not be heard, for they said unto 
God, Can a man who has set up an idol in the temple 
repent? But God said, If I receive him not in his repen- 
tance, I shut the door upon all penitents. So God bored 
a hole under the throne of glory and heard his supplica- 
tion!” ‘Repentance is like the sea, for as the sea is 
always open, so too are the gates of repentance.” “ What 
shall be the punishment af the sinner? Wisdom answered, 
‘Evil pursueth sinners’; prophecy answered, ‘The soul 
that sinneth it shall die’; the Law answered, ‘ Let him 
bring a guilt-offering, and atonement shall be made for 
him.’ But God answered, ‘Let him repent and that shall 
be his atonement.’” “Whence do we learn that of him 
who repents, God reckons it as if he had gone up to 
Jerusalem and rebuilt the altar and offered upon it all the 
sacrifices? From the verse, A broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise, for this is followed 
by, Do good to Zion, build thou the walls of Jerusalem ; 
then wilt thou delight in the sacrifices of righteousness.” 
“Where the penitent stand, the righteous cannot stand.” 
It is idle to multiply these quotations. For mere con- 
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venience I have taken all except the last adage from 
a single section of a single Midrashic book!. But there 
can be no question that they represent the regular doctrine 
of the Rabbis. There is no ultimate need of sacrifice or 
vicarious atonement, or of personal merit, or of the merits 
of others. All these things are good, but repentance is 
better. It is the more excellent way. 

But what does repentance imply? Weber uses a mere 
phraseological idiom, without religious or moral signifi- 
cance, to try to prove that Rabbinic repentance has no 
ethical worth. I am bound to add that his editors have 
themselves called attention to his error while leaving it 
in the text. Weber says that the very phrase for “repent,” 
namely “do repentance,” shows that it is a Leietung, a 
mere outward deed or rite, no change of heart, no perdrota. 
But Weber himself admits that Rabbinic repentance 
includes shame, contrition, and sincerity. He is aware 
that it implies a return from evil deeds, and that the 
Rabbis, while extolling repentance, pour out their scorn 
upon those who attempt to cheat God by a merely verbal 
or resultless contrition. Weber cites two Midrashic legends 
about Adam and Cain. According to this story God 
urged Adam to repent of his sin. But Adam refused. 
Twice did God repeat the summons to repentance, and 
twice did Adam refuse. Then only was punishment 
pronounced upon him. In the case of Cain the difficulty 
occurs: Why was the murderer let off so easily? The 
Midrash can only explain this on the assumption that he 
had repented of his sin, though it is also suggested that 
his repentance was merely outward and deceptive. But 
why these legends show the worthlessness of Rabbinic 
repentance I am at a loss to understand. 

The real danger of the Rabbinic doctrine was somewhat 
different. The teachers were well aware that, in order to 
have any religious value, repentance must be sincere and 
effective, but their constant praises of its powers and 

1 Pesikta Rab Kahana, XXV, Wuensche’s translation, pp. 224-239. 
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their incessant iteration of the ready forgiveness of God 
were not without their perils. “God says: Open me a 
gate that is as wide as a needle’s eye, and I will open 
you a gate which horses and chariots can pass through.” 
Such doctrine, however beautiful and true, had obvious 
dangers when it was linked to and associated with an 
institution like the Day of Atonement. The Rabbis were 
careful to lay down the teaching that the Day of Atone- 
ment only secured God’s forgiveness on the terms of 
repentance, and even then only for sins committed against 
God. For sins against your neighbour no forgiveness 
could be obtained unless and until you had made good 
to your neighbour the injury you had done him. And 
if a man says in his heart, “I will sin, and the Day of 
Atonement will secure my forgiveness,” for such a one, say 
the Rabbis, the day brings no forgiveness. With wonderful 
tact they chose for the prophetical lessons of the day, first 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, describing the moral 
character of the true fast, and secondly the book of Jonah, 
concerning which they are at pains to point out that God 
paid no heed to the sackcloth and ashes, but that when 
the Ninevites turned from their evil way and God saw 
their works, then he forgave them’. Nevertheless the Day 
of Atonement, with its implied doctrine of a big national 
forgiveness year after year, inevitably tended to certain 
immoral superstitions; against these Jewish teachers in 
every age have had to fight. But these superstitions 
and the too complacent acceptance of the doctrine of 
repentance are all on the line of making sin too easy 
and God too lenient. So far from erring on the side 
of severity, they err on the side of compassion. The 
Jews were perhaps a little too inclined to think that God 
must inevitably pardon their transgressions. As Heine 
said, C’est son métier. He can no other. 

It is surely a most extraordinary thing that of all this 


' Mishnah Taanith, II, 1. Wuensche, Die haggadischen Bestandtheile, I, 
P- 436. 
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Jewish scheme of justification St. Paul says never a word. 
According to the Jewish mind, the entire scheme of Pauline 
theology was absolutely unnecessary. God had already 
provided a reconciliation, and he had so constituted the 
nature of man that he was able, if he chose, to take advan- 
tage of it. So far as man failed to fulfil the divine com- 
mands, he could yet be reconciled to God by repentance 
and by the Day of Atonement. Instead of the Law “ work- 
ing wrath,” it worked reconciliation, peace, forgiveness. 
The deliverance from sin is wrought by human repentance 
and divine pardon. 

Paul's theology substitutes another manner of justifica- 
tion, another method of reconcilement, which it is quite 
possible to argue is higher, more- satisfying, more per- 
manent. Franz Delitzsch, great scholar, keen conversionist, 
and noble soul that he was, readily realized and acknow- 
ledged the difference between the Jewish and Christian 
point of view. He quotes the section of the Pesikta from 
which my own quotations about repentance are mainly 
culled, and says: “According to the Jewish doctrine, God 
lets himself be reconciled through repentance ; according 
to the Christian doctrine, he is reconciled (versdhnt) through 
the mediation (Mittlerwerk) of Christ, and the individual 
man is reconciled to God (versdhnt) when in faith and 
repentance he accepts the mediation, which is common and 
general for all mankind. The New Testament method of 
salvation (Heilsordnung) has the same sound as (lautet 
auch wie) jer Maccoth, I, 6 1 >pany aren my (‘let him 
repent and receive atonement’), but repentance is not the 
factor which atones (das Siihnende selbst), but only the way 
to receive atonement (der Weg zur Versdhnung)'.” In 
other words, Rabbinic Judaism requires and postulates no 
intermediary between God and man. 

Dr. Cone rightly says of the Pauline theology: “Justifi- 
cation as God’s act is negatively the non-imputation of 
their sins to men, which is equivalent to forgiveness. 

? Delitzsch, Translation of the Epistle to the Romans into Hebrew. 
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Satisfaction for sin having been rendered on the Cross, 
forgiveness is not prominent in the Apostle’s thought'.” 
The very word yeravora (so far superior, in Weber’s judg- 
ment, to the Hebrew n2wn), together with its derivatives, 
is only met with about four times in all the six epistles, 
and even on those occasions it has little or no doctrinal 
importance. So too Ménégoz most aptly says: “Jésus- 
Christ n’a pas été pardonné: il a expié les péchés et il 
a été justifié. Le croyant qui s’identifie avec Christ est de 
méme considéré comme ayant expié ses péchés par la mort, 
et comme ayant satisfait ainsi & la justice divine, il n’est 
p& pardonné, mais justifié.” “La justification n’est pas un 
pardon, c’est une justice nouvelle *.” 

It may, then, be that the new justification is a far higher 
thing than the old repentance and forgiveness; but is it 
not strange that Paul, in criticizing the Law, or in arguing 
with the Jew and with Jewish-Christians, should never 
touch on this fundamental point of difference? Is it not 
strange that he should not mention a matter which to every 
Jew was of such absolutely vital importance, never seek 
to anticipate a reply which the Jews would infallibly make 
to his attack upon their creed, and to the need of another 
and better means of reconciliation with God? The old 
doctrine, like the new, is susceptible of criticism; what 
religion, what theology is not? It might have been argued 
that the old method was on the one hand too facile, on the 
other too ineffective ; that the process of sin and forgiveness 
was repeated again and again with no permanent and satis- 
fying result ; that what was wanted was not a mere out- 
ward pardon for sin, but a method by which pardon would 
be necessarily and mysteriously followed by a change of 
heart and a regenerate life. Such a criticism, while quite 
capable of receiving a rejoinder, would at any rate have 
compelled attention. But, instead of this, St. Paul beats 


’ Cone, p. 360. 
2 Ménégoz, Le péché et la rédemption aprés St. Paul, pp. 271,274. The passages 
are quoted by Holtzmann, II, p. 127, n. 2. 
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the air with words, which, magnificent as they are, seem 
out of relation to the actual Jewish religion. They leave 
the impression: either this man was never a Rabbinic Jew 
at all, or he has quite forgotten what Rabbinic Judaism 
was and is. 

According to the rigid theory of St. Paul’s theology,no Jew 
should be anything but a sinner, and no Christian should 
be anything but a saint. “In the passage from the sphere 
of law to the sphere of grace, the dominion of sin has come 
toanend. The believer can sin no longer.” “Such,” says 
Holtzmann, “is the theory.” But the “evil reality does 
not answer to the excellence of the construction. As*a 
latent force sin still operates, so long as man lives both in 
the spirit and in the flesh together™” It is still necessary 
(though on paper or by theory it should be superfluous) to 
warn believers to cleanse themselves from defilement in the 
fear of God. Salvation has still to be worked out with 
fear and trembling. There are men who believed in Christ, 
and yet, after the new life had begun, became guilty of 
covetousness, of drunkenness, of extortion, of fornication, 
of incest. No man can say Jesus is Lord but in the Holy 
Spirit ; yet the old leaven is still not entirely removed. 

No one would desire to press these facts too hardly. 
Christianity is not less great because from the very begin- 
nings of its history there have been many bad men who 
called themselves Christians, or because there were many 
sincere Christians who, in this point or in that, were yet 
guilty of error and of sin. Nor shall we, standing on the 
eve of the twentieth century after Christ, value the nobility 
of St. Paul’s Epistles the less, because we have to realize 
that there are weak points in his armour or that his theory 
is rather an ideal than a fact. But if we recognize that the 
Christian was not necessarily a saint because he believed 
in Christ, shall we not play fair and recognize that the 
Jew, because he lived under the Law, was not necessarily 
a sinner ? 

? Holtzmann, II, p. 152 fin. 
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On the Pauline theory a sinner he must be. Theoretically 
there could never have been and there can never be a 
really good man under the Law. The Jew must indeed be 
not only as bad as, but he ought to be far worse than the 
gentile. For the Law is the strength of sin. Not only is 
the quality of sin worse—for without Law there is no 
transgression—but, as Holtzmann quite properly points 
out, in quantity of sin also the Jew must be superior. 
From Moses to Paul there must have been nothing but sin ; 
the constant consciousness of failure must have perfectly 
corresponded with reality. Is this consequence of Paul’s 
theory in consonance with the facts? Or is this another 
instance of my contention that there is much in Paul 
which, while dealing with Judaism, is inexplicable by 
Judaism ? 

We are naturally concerned most nearly with Paul’s 
own contemporaries, but, on the theory, so long as men and 
women live under the Law, the Law must produce its inevit- 
able results. There is no reason why the Jews of a.D. 500 
should have been a whit better than those of A.D. 50; 
nor is there any reason why those who live under the Law 
in 1900 should be other than those who lived under it in 
190. But even within the limits of St. Paul’s own age, the 
matter is serious enough to demand the most careful con- 
sideration. . Has this consideration been shown? Has the 
Rabbinical literature been adequately read by those who 
pronounce judgment? Is it fair to take the New Testa- 
ment as the sole authority? Are we not all of us enough 
critics to see that so far as Paul is concerned it is eminently 
to his advantage, it is part of his case, to paint Jewish 
morality as darkly as he can, or that (so far as the Gospels 
are concerned) a preacher’s sermons and a religious re- 
former’s speeches, reported by prejudiced parties at second- 
hand, cannot and must not be taken, without the most 
careful testing and sifting, as incontrovertible evidence of 
the moral lives and religious ideals of the great bulk of 
his contemporaries? How that testing and sifting is to 
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be effected without a prolonged study of the Rabbinical 
literature, I fail to understand. 

Even English theologians (and surely English theologians 
should be fair) seem to me to blame in their hasty and 
unqualified condemnation of the Rabbinic religion. Is it 
not possible to be loyal to the Master without throwing 
mud at his race? Thus Dr. Sanday writes, “The Jews 
were at the head of all mankind in their privileges, but 
morally they were not much better than the gentiles. The 
truth must be acknowledged ; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law 
was most complete just because that Law was the best?.” 
Where is the evidence? None is offered, except the ipse 
dixit of St. Paul. But if the breakdown were so complete, 
is it possible that both the practical and theoretical ethics 
of the Rabbis would be as noble and as delicate as they 
are? If the Law broke down—and remember that it was 
the Law and nothing but the Law which was the religious 
motive of all Jewish life for centuries after Paul—would 
those famous words of Zunz, which George Eliot has im- 
inortalized, be true: “If there are ranks in suffering, Israel 
takes precedence of all the nations—if the duration of sor- 
rows and the patience with which they are borne ennoble, 
the Jews are among the aristocracy of every land—if a 
literature is called rich in the possession of a few classic 
tragedies, what shall we say to a national tragedy lasting 
for fifteen hundred years, in which the poets and the actors 
were also the heroes?” No, if morally the Law had broken 
down, these martyrs and nobles, these poets, actors, and 
heroes would never have existed at all. 

The main attack of St. Paul upon Jewish morality is 
confined to the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Elsewhere we have little, beyond casual expres- 
sions about his Jewish antagonists on which no sensible 
person would lay any stress (for who would trust an ex- 
cited man when he speaks about his enemies?), or theoretic 


1 Sanday and Headlam, p. 188. 
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statements about Jewish pride and the rejection of Christ. 
The first two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
show many peculiarities. The special dogmas of Paul 
are conspicuous by their absence. A refined justification 
by works is the doctrine preached, culminating in the 
superb close. In fact, Paul introduces his dogmatic letter 
with a sort of sermon or diatribe, and fine as the sermon 
is, it has all a sermon’s wonted exaggerations. It contains 
a tremendous castigation of existing society, whether 
Jewish or heathen. The heathen world is described much 
as in the Wisdom of Solomon or as in many passages 
of the Rabbinical literature. Idolatry is regarded not as 
a misfortune but as a crime, and every kind of moral 
offence is made to spring from it. This is familiar enough ; 
the same statements meet us in Jewish sources. But 
then Paul turns the tables upon the Jews (and proves 
the point so vital to his coming dogma that all the world 
without exception is under the power of sin) by roundly 
asserting that the Jews are no better than their gentile 
neighbours. Even apart from coming dogmatic necessities 
which cast their shadows before, the sermon, taken with 
the proper grains of salt, was a good and useful sermon, 
not without its seasonable sting and justification. For, 
as I have already pointed out, the Jews, humble before 
God and among themselves, were proud towards the gentile. 
They did plume themselves upon their privileges, upon 
the special love which God bore to them as his children 
and his chosen. The theologians are quite right there, 
though, while they are glad to accentuate the Jewish 
pride in imaginary privileges, they do not like these pri- 
vileges, even in the Jewish view of them, to include the 
loving friendship of God, because then all other useful 
counts of the indictment would ipso facto disappear. If 
the Jews were proud, they were also slavish and timid. For 
two religions of love there cannot be, according to these 
particularist theologians. Thus Jewish pride towards 
the gentiles is rightly censured by St. Paul. The Jews 
VOL. XIII. P 
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spoke of themselves as the righteous, the saints, the elect, 
precisely as Paul plumes himself towards his enemies, 
but is humble towards God. Or again, just as Paul calls 
the Christians “saints” in relation to the outer world, 
while he is fain to acknowledge that the saints were not 
all saintly, so too was it with the Jews. There were 
among them, as among every nation and community, black 
sheep; there were formalists and hypocrites; there were 
doubtless also robbers and adulterers. Who denies it? 
Certainly not the Rabbis, for none attack the hypocrites 
or the unchaste more bitterly, more openly than they. 
But it would be no less absurd to make Rabbinic 
Judaism responsible for these black sheep, than to make 
St. Paul responsible for the viciois elements in his own 
communities. All we can rightly say is that just as Paul’s 
doctrine could degenerate into antinomianism, so the Rab- 
binic doctrines could degenerate into hypocrisy and formal- 
ism. No religion can escape the defects of its qualities. 
But to ignore the qualities and make the whole thing a mass 
of defects is as false to logic as it is false to fact. 

Thus, as a sermon, what St. Paul says of the Jews in the 
second chapter of the Romans (ii. 17-29) is not unreason- 
able. Its grand and noble teaching of the true Jew and the 
true circumcision recalls the best utterances of Amos and 
Isaiah. It is likely enough that many of the black sheep 
were foremost in contempt and hatred of the gentile— 
that besetting Jewish sin, so soon to be paralleled in the 
Church by contempt and hatred of the heretic. Rightly 
enough does Paul say to them: “Thou therefore that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” But to sup- 
pose that the religious Jews of the time were a mass of 
hypocrites, adulterers, and robbers seems to me absolutely 
grotesque. 

Canon Gore, as we have seen, does not agree with me. 
As his book on the Romans will probably be widely read, 
let us hear what he has to say. Paul, he declares, was 
“certainly right in his estimate of Jewish religion.” There 
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is no clear sign that Canon Gore has read the Talmud and 
the Midrashim, or even the 5,000 pages of Wuensche. The 
New Testament seems enough for him. The religion of the 
Jews was, he says, “a matter of public opinion—with all 
the stagnancy which belongs to the public opinion of a 
compact society—not a matter which lived with ever fresh 
life in the inner relation of the conscience to God.” This 
is a most extraordinary statement about a people who set 
God before their eyes and hearts with exceptional per- 
tinacity and continuity, but much stronger statements are 
still to come. Canon Gore proceeds to quote the Gospels 
to show that what Paul attributes to the religious Jew 
(mark the word and its sting, though the italics are mine) 
is fully confirmed. 

“Avarice,” he says, was “a notorious sin of Jews.” Do 
you mean to tell me that because a great preacher was to 
attack avarice to-day, therefore it would be right to say 
that avarice was a notorious sin of Christians, and of 
religious Christians to boot? If Canon Gore would even 
read that one book of Wuensche’s, in which he has col- 
lected some of the Rabbinic parallels to the Gospels, he 
would know that the Rabbis themselves condemn the very 
same sins as Jesus. Charity and simplicity were two 
marked Jewish virtues, the offspring and product of the 
Law. Then, in spite of what Dr. Schechter and other 
scholars in easily available and accessible works have 
shown, the Jews are next accused of trying by means 
of religious craft “to evade the righteous claims of 
parents.” As if the honour and love due to parents was 
not an almost exaggerated feature of the Rabbinic religion 
and of the Jewish character. Then, on the flimsiest of 
evidence, the charge of adultery is also brought home. 
And so, without any appeal to their own history and 
literature, we are concisely told that “the ‘religious’ 
Scribes and Pharisees (though not of course the best of 
them) were, in fact, as a body truly hypocrites, as our 
Lord summarily said they were.” 

P2 
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For my part, I do not believe that Jesus ever said any 
such thing, but if he did he exaggerated. But note the 
qualification: “though not of course the best of them.” 
But why not the best of them? Were they subjected to 
any other and higher influences? Were they not lovers of 
the Law? Would they not have given their lives rather 
than, as sign of apostasy, infringe the smallest of its 
precepts? Will Canon Gore go the length of saying that 
“the best of them” were good not because but in spite of 
their religion ? 

In a later passage Canon Gore returns to the charge. 
He wishes to explain what Paul really meant by 
“seeking to be justified by works of the law.’ It was, 
he says, “the attitude of the Jéws, especially as they 
appear in St. John’s Gospel.” Observe the words “espe- 
cially as they appear in St. John’s Gospel.” Would it 
not be fair to remember that almost all critical scholars 
regard that Gospel as written not only long after the death 
of Jesus, but written with an intense hatred of the Jews 
and with a wonderful dramatic power? In it the Jews are 
the men of darkness; the believers are the men of light. 
But let that pass. The Jews,our author proceeds to say, 
“were proud of their divine law and of belonging to the 
chosen people. They knew how to make good their 
standing ground with God. By keeping the law, as the 
law had come to be understood among themselves, they 
could accumulate merits altogether out of proportion to 
their failures or demerits. They could even be helped by 
the merits of the old saints. Thus they could stand before 
God as the basis of a certain engagement or covenant, into 
which God had entered with his people, and claim their 
due reward. This utterly demoralizing attitude—leading 
as it does to formalism and hypocrisy, or, at the best, un- 
progressive stagnation—this attitude, which left out of sight 
all the higher and infinite elements in the Old Testament, 
was the actual attitude of contemporary Pharisaic Jews.” 

Now, I have already declared that the Jews were proud 
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of their law, that, moreover, they were proud of their 
moral and religious superiority to the gentiles, that, as 
the defect of its qualities, their religion, like Calvinism or 
Catholicism, might and did lead to hypocrisy and formalism, 
but with these qualifications Canon Gore’s statements are 
inaccurate. He has not attempted to prove his assertions ; 
I will not attempt to prove mine. I will ask any candid 
person to read Wuensche through and to judge between us. 

Canon Gore would have you believe that the law, “as 
the law had come to be understood among them,” meant 
nothing but ritual. It was thus easy “to accumulate 
merits” by observing it. Not even Weber would venture 
to go as far as this. Nothing but ritual: when over and 
over again we are told that its greatest elements are 
humility and charity and justice and chastity and love! 
“Claim their due reward:” when even so far as the Jew 
can observe the law, he knows that it is only God who, 
in his love for Israel, has given him the glorious power and 
privilege of observing it; when the Talmud again and 
again warns its hearers and readers against pride and self- 
righteousness, when every day humble prayers are poured 
forth to God for strength to do his will and for the pardon 
of sin. Surely we ought to know enough history and 
exegesis to realize that it was not necessarily “self- 
satisfied stagnation, slavery to convention, and moral 
hollowness and rottenness” which made the Pharisaic 
Jews “utterly resent the new light of the Gospel and reject 
the Christ.” If it was these things then, will you say of us 
that it is these things now? For, as the Christ, we reject 
him still. 

But the most singular of all the connotations given by 
Canon Gore to that “seeking to be justified by the works of 
the law” of which the contemporaries of Paul and all 
the subsequent generations of Jews were guilty is still 
to come. “By ‘works’ or ‘works of the law, St. Paul 
means an attitude towards God which left a man largely 
independent of him. Under the divine covenant the man 
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of the covenant has a certain task to do, a certain law 
to keep; that kept, especially in its external require- 
ments as contemporary authority enforces it, he is his own 
master. He is entitled to resent any further claims upon 
him. This religious ideal means, as we have seen, pride, 
stagnation, conventionalism, hypocrisy. And the more it is 
considered, the more unnatural it appears. For— 

(1) It ignores the fundamental relation of man to God, 
viz. that, as a creature, he depends absolutely and at every 
stage on God. He has no initiative in himself. Thus 
the only attitude towards God which expresses the reality 
is one in which God is recognized as continually supplying, 
or promising, or offering, or claiming, and man is continually 
accepting, or believing, or corresponding, or obeying. 

(2) It ignores the ineradicable taint of sin in man, and 
the accumulated guilt of particular sins. A man may 
gloss over his inward sinfulness, and cloak and ignore 
his secret sins; he may live outwardly in high reputation ; 
but if he comes to know himself, he knows himself as a 
sinner, who depends, at starting, absolutely on God for 
forgiveness and ‘deliverance from coming wrath.’ 

(3) It is quite contented to leave all mankind, except a 
small elect body, out of all the conditions of acceptance 
with God!.” 

To any one who (like myself) has even a casual and un- 
learned acquaintance with Rabbinic religion, this passage 
is almost funny. What the Rabbinic Jew, independent 
of God! still more the Rabbinic ideal—independence of 
God! The Jew his own master, whose pride was that 
every action of his life was wrought as in the presence of 
God! No words, indeed, could more aptly and succinctly 
describe the Rabbinic frame of mind and religious position 
than to say that “man depends absolutely and at every 
stage on God,” and that he is “continually accepting, or 
believing, or corresponding, or obeying.” Of this sup- 


’ Canon Gore, St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, vol. I, pp. 96-8, 
164-7. 
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posed independence it is safe to say that the Rabbinic 
literature shows not a single trace. And does Rabbinic 
Judaism ignore sin? What about the doctrine of the 
Yetzer Ha-Ra? What about the stress on repentance ? 
Does Rabbinic Judaism know nothing of the doctrine that 
man must “know himself as a sinner” who depends upon 
the forgiveness of God? Let Canon Gore on the next 
Day of Atonement go into any little synagogue in Russia, 
whose worshippers have grown up under the very shadow 
of the Law, and there let him hear and find the answer. 
But how about the last short paragraph of the indict- 
ment? Was Rabbinic Judaism “ quite contented to leave 
all mankind, except a small elect body, out of the con- 
ditions of acceptance with God.” In this charge there lies 
truth; but before I deal with it further, one single remark. 
Canon Gore deduces this charge from the law. It was the 
direct consequence of seeking justification by legal works. 
But is it not then an extraordinary thing that that phase 
or section of Christianity which has been most “contented 
to leave all mankind, except a small elect body, out of the 
conditions of acceptance with God,” has precisely consisted 
of those who most utterly rejected works, had the deepest 
sense of the “ineradicable taint of sin in man,’ and most 
absolutely denied the possibility of any human initiative ? 
So cautious must we be in religion of deducing one thing 
from another, or of a wholesale condemnation of another's 
creed. Human religions are as complex as human char- 
acters. Because a man believes this, it seems to you 
necessary that he must believe or be that, or because he 
holds this, it is therefore impossible that he should accept 
that. But the human mind can do wonderful things in the 
way of antinomies and contradictions, and the Rabbinic 
mind in this respect was one of the most wonderful. 
Canon Gore, for instance, observes that it “seems to be 
true to say that a really Christian theism, and a really 
Christian doctrine of human freedom, are inseparable from 
the belief in the possibility of wilful sin leading to final 
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ruin'.” Now to me such a belief seems utterly incompatible 
with a belief in the love of God and in the goodness of 
God, and yet Iam as convinced that Canon Gore believes 
in the love of God and in the goodness of God as that 
1 wrote this lecture with pen and ink. 

The grave fault of the Rabbinic religion from the ethical 
point of view was its particularism. Though it is not quite 
true to say that it “was contented to leave all mankind 
except the Jews out of the conditions of acceptance with 
God.” it is very largely true. The heathen were the 
enemies of Israel and of God, and though many teachers 
in Israel desired their conversion and believed that many 
of them would ultimately be converted to the true faith, 
the majority of Rabbinic Jews doubtless believed that the 
Resurrection would be limited to themselves. By what 
shifts and artifices and false reasonings and unnatural 
limitations and self-deceptions they arrived at this horrible 
conclusion, those translations, to which I have already 
referred, will clearly tell. For the Midrash shows Rabbinic 
Judaism in undress: its best without affectation ; its worst 
without apology. 

Without belittling the splendour and magnificence of his 
universalism, we may yet observe in St. Paul a measure 
of limitation. The idea of human souls “appointed to 
destruction” does not seem to fill him with horror. Is 
it certain that he believed that his enemies, the Jewish 
Christian agitators, all those who rejected Christ or rejected 
the Gospel, would assuredly share in the coming resurrec- 
tion? It is open to doubt whether he held that there was 
any salvation or future life for the mass of heathen and of 
Jews who had died before Jesus was born. He prepared 
the way for that Christian particularism of belief which 
was so soon to grow up as a rival and competitor to 
the Jewish particularism of race. 

But think not that I would not wish to add my grain of 
admiration and of gratitude for him who wrote: “ There is 


* Canon Gore, op. cit., vol. II, p. 214. 
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no distinction between Jew and Greek.” “There is no 
respect of persons with God.” “And the greatest of these 
is love.” Not till St. Paul had written did the prophetic 
universalism attain its goal. It can be appropriated, and 
I am glad to think it has been appropriated, by Jew as 
well as by Christian, and there can be added to it the 
further virtues of toleration and mutual esteem. I trust 
that nothing which I have said or implied about those 
great though human documents which you are leagued 
together to study has done violence to those virtues, whether 
in the letter or in the spirit. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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GENIZA SPECIMENS. 


A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


MS. T.-S., No. 241, parchment, size, 51 x 45 cm., written 
lengthways in square letters, anno 1082. The MS. is 
defective on the top, where there are still discernible 
remainders of ornamental letters, whilst a whole strip of 
parchment was cut off from the right margin, which is 
the cause of the writing now sometimes commencing in 
the middle of a word. As far as it was permissible to 
judge from the sequel such missing letters and words 
are supplied between square brackets, whilst others are 
marked with a sign of interrogation to indicate uncertainty 
about their reading. The MS. comes (as the whole of 
the T.-S. Collection) from the Cairo Geniza, and re- 
presents a marriage settlement (8275) between the Rab- 
banite bridegroom David Hannasi the son of Daniel 
Hannasi, and the Karaite bride Nasia the daughter of 
R. Moses, the son of Aaron the priest. References to such 
intermarriage between the sects are not quite unknown in 
literature (see L. Low, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 177 seq.), 
but it is now for the first time that we have an official 
document testifying to it, and giving at the same time the 
conditions under which it was arranged. With regard to 
the latter, they consist of mutual concessions, the husband 
promising not to compel his future wife to make use of 
light on Friday eve (the Karaites explaining Exod. xxxv. 3 
to mean that no light must be seen in Jewish habitations 
even when kindled on the eve of the sabbath, or by a non- 
Jew), or to make her eat the fat covering the rump (m>x 
which the Rabbanites do not consider as 25n, see Eshkol 
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Hakkopher, Alphabetha 232, 233; Ibn Ezra and Nach- 
manides to Lev. iii. 9, and Ibn Ezra again to Lev. ix. 20), 
or to insist upon her profaning the festivals according to 
the Karaite calendar; whilst she promises on her side to 
observe also with her husband the festivals as fixed by the 
Rabbanite calendar. One would, of course, expect some 
promise on her part with regard to the laws of bathing nb», 
but it is not impossible that at that time even Rabbanites 
were rather lax on this point. As it is clear from the Responsu 
of Maimonides (ed. Leipzig, I, No. 116) some Karaite (?) 
women when marrying Rabbanites would even insist upon 
inserting in the marriage deeds a clause relieving them 
from this nbn duty, and thus we need not wonder if 
no mention is made of it in our document as a matter of 
indifference to both parties. Very interesting is the 
reference to the Sxw pax 339 NIM, which is almost 
identical with the ow nzpn (see Shulchan Aruch Eben 
Haezer, LIII, 3), though it is not known that this reform 
had a precedent in an old Palestinian usage. As to the names 
mentioned in this deed very little is known about them. 
Both a Nasi David and a Nasi Daniel occur in the list of 
the Nisiim (0°), or heads of the exile in Babylon, and it 
is only natural that their names should turn up again in the 
family pedigrees of the Egyptian Nesiim, claiming, like the 
former, to be descendants of the house of David (Maimonides, 
Responsa, No. 250; and Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chroni- 
cles, I, pp. 38, 196, and also p.116). It is rather remarkable 
that they should describe a Karaite as ‘3 “9, though it is 
clear that the title, which is very common in Egyptian docu- 
ments (see also Maimonides, Responsa, I, No. 152), carried 
with it no official dignity whatsoever, being given as a mere 
matter of courtesy. Of the signatures the name of the 
President of the Jewish Court of Justice of Egypt in that 
time is now missing. The name 7% again occurs at a 
much later period (fifteenth century) among the signatories 
of the Michtab Cherem (navn j3 N'w2n 4), published by 
Coronel in his D’D"H21p AWN, p. 110; but I am unable to 
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guess what p00) 28 means. Perhaps the woras represent 
a sort of cypher of the words miv233 NIN (see Zunz, 
Gesammelte Schriften, III, 206) and xenp AnD. One might 
also think of xn7p D3 in the sense “scholars”; but no 


such title is known. 
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MOHAMMEDAN CRITICISM OF 
THE BIBLE. 


THE attitude of the Moslim Church towards the Bible 
cannot be better seen than in the following abstract from 
one of the most renowned Arabic works on Religious Sects 
and Denominations. It is an attempt to interpret Deut. 
XxXxiii. 2, and reads thus! :— . 

It is said in the Torah, that God arrived from mount Sinai, appeared 
in Sair, and revealed himself in Faran. Sair stands for the hills in 
Jerusalem where Jesus preached, whilst Faran signifies the heights 
of Mecca where the chosen prophet (Mohammed) declared himself. 
Since the divine secrets and heavenly lights which accompany 
inspiration, revelation, divine promptings and their interpretation 
led up to the three stages of commencement, continuation, and com- 
pletion, and since “arrival” corresponds most closely to the 
commencement, appearing to continuation, and “revelation” to 
completion: the Torah expresses the dawn of law-giving, and its 
proclamation by employing the phrase of coming upon mount Sinai, 
and the rising of the sun by the appearance (of Jesus) on Sair, whilst 
the third stage, viz. completion, is reached through the revelation on 
Faran 

By means of this allegory Al Shahrastaini wishes to 
convey that Judaism and Christianity led up to a climax 
which is Islam. The character of Islam as the embodiment 
of the two preceding religions is therefore predicted in the 
Bible which thus becomes obsolete. 

Now the Qoran already distinguishes between the Law 
as revealed on Sinai, and the Bible as it was found in the 
hands of the Jews, or rather as Mohammed reconstructed 
it from the religious practices he observed among them. 


1 Al Shahrastani, Kitab a! milal walnihal, ed. Cureton, I, p. 165 sq. 
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Wishing to uphold the divine origin of the Torah without 
incurring any liability as to its ritual laws, he declared 
that it had been tampered with by the Rabbis, who by 
making new laws aspired to divine honours’. On this 
account he sought to prove that a heathen element had 
crept into the Jewish Church. The inconsistency of in- 
troducing Rabbinic regulations into the doctrines of Islim 
is due to his lack of authentic knowledge of the Jewish 
Scriptures, but does not concern us at this moment. 

When examining Mohammed’s attitude towards the 
Bible, one cannot help observing that it was almost the 
same as that of the Karaites. He only acknowledged as 
genuine what he considered to be the revealed text of the 
Torah, and this he took in a strictly literal sense. Those 
whom he held responsible for the alteration of the Law he 
styled Rabbanites?, thus being actually the first to employ 
this term, which was used, in the same deprecatory manner 
later on, by the Karaites. Now we do not cherish any 
illusions as to our knowledge of the embryo life and early 
youth of this sect, and here I should like to call attention 
to one possible factor which has hitherto remained un- 
noticed, but which may perhaps shed a dim light on this 
dark period of Jewish history. The spiritual sphere of the 
Jewish masses was anything but wide during the time 
when the Talmud was nearing completion, and their 
knowledge of Judaism was derived from traditional practice, 
rather than from the study of Rabbinic writings. 

On the other hand, we see Islam causing a mighty stir 
among the thousands of its followers. These, in their turn, 
represented public opinion which was, of necessity, also 
active among the numerous Jewish communities to be 
found in their midst. We need not enlarge on the influence 
of public opinion on people with limited capacities, because 
there is no difference in this respect between past and 
present. Among the Jews who saw the rise of Islam were 
many who had been converted from paganism, and who 

1 Qor. iii. 73. 2 Ibid. and v. 48, 68, 
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had neither much religious knowledge nor strong con- 
victions to impart to their children. In view of the strict 
Rabbinical interpretation of the Mosaic law, the Moham- 
medan way of looking at the same probably appealed to 
this class of people, who, without formally abandoning 
Judaism, endeavoured to shape it exclusively according to 
what they found written in the Pentateuch. 

I do not, by any means, assert that Islam was the only 
factor which helped Karaism into existence, but it was 
certainly one of its agents. Great historical movements 
never start from one point only, but are set rolling in 
various ways which converge into one main road. It is 
hardly by accident that Karaism was born and lived the 
hest part of its life in Moslim countries, and it is, to say 
the least, noteworthy that Karaites adopted the Qoranic 
term Rabbdniyytin to describe, or rather denounce, the 
adherents of the Rabbinic code. At the time when Karaism 
was at its height, Arabic was the language of Karaite 
authors (although it was not so much used at first), and the 
methods employed in all branches of scientific endeavours 
were those of the Arabs. 

There is one point in common between Judaism and 
Islam, viz. that both their ritual and civil codes are portions 
of their respective religious laws. The rules for interpreting 
ordinations developed in the Talmud are in some way 
paralleled by a few similar ones employed by Moslim 
theologians. Where the Qoran and the oldest strata of 
tradition gave no clue for the solution of certain ritual 
or legal questions, they had recourse to the ra’y (speculative 
deduction of decisions), or to the giyds (analogy), or taglid 
(adoption of another teacher's opinion in case of doubt). 
This system not being so well worked out as the process 
of Talmudic discussion, left too much room for individual 
conceptions on the part of the Mufti. It did not take long, 
therefore, ere a reaction set in. In the third century of 
the Hijra, a school was founded in the Irdq (Babylon), which 
rejected all indirect deduction, and returned to the Qoran 
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and the oldest tradition. The school bears the name of the 
Zahirites’, i.e. those who explained the sacred word accord- 
ing to its literal meaning, and a full account of its history 
and doctrines has been given by Professor Goldziher *. 

As one can easily perceive, there is a certain resemblance 
between the Zahirite movement and the endeavours of the 
Karaites. It is, however, very difficult to say whether 
Karaite influence on Moslim theology was such as to 
promote Zahirism, or whether the latter arose spontaneously, 
both being brought into existence by common impulses. 
It must be noted that both reached their apogees at about 
the same period, and spread from their original homes as 
far as Spain. 

It was in ibis country that Zahirism attained its utmost 
limits by finally including even dogmatic principles in its 
teachings. It was thus brought into direct conflict with 
the fundamental axioms of the Bible, which could not be 
overridden by the simple process of abrogation, as was the 
case with ritual observances. The man who first applied 
the Zahirite method to the Bible was Abu Mohammed Ali, 
better known as Jbn Hazm al-Zahiri*. He was a native 
of Cordova, and born in 994, only one year after Samuel 
b. Nagrela, who was a native of the same town. 

Now the name of Samuel b. Nagrela is sufficient to 
remind us that at this period Cordova was one of the 
foremost centres of Jewish learning. Famous men were 
on the increase. Hisdai b. Shafrut, Menahem, and Dinash 
had just died, but besides these, such men as Moses b. 
Hanokh, Josef b. Abitur, Jahuda Hayyij brought renown 
to the city. In spite of his fanaticism, Ibn Hazm was 


1 The main doctrine of the Zahirite is expressed in nuce in the following 
words by Ibn Hazm (fol. 72%°): ‘*We acknowledge in our religion 
nothing but what is contained in the Qoran, or what is founded on 
reliable and trustworthy tradition, as being taught by the messenger of 
Allah. Everything else we regard as of no account.” 

2 Die Zahiriten und ihr Lehrsystem, Leipzig, 1884. 

$ See Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, transl. by de Slane, II, 
p. 267 sqq., cf. Goldziher, J. ¢., p. 116 sqq. 

VOL. XIII. Q 
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in constant intercourse with learned Jews, and recorded 
several discussions he had with them. He makes special 
mention of Josef b. Abdallah, Kadhi (or Dayyan) of Cordova’, 
whose Hebrew name was probably Josef b. Obadyah. On 
another occasion he alludes to “a person well read in 
Hebrew,” with whom he conversed on the etymology of 
the name Israel’. A third discussion with a Jewish authority 
will be noticed later on. 

Mohammedan biographers record among Ibn Hazm’s 
writings a treatise Exposure of the alterations (in the Bible) 
mule by Jews and Christians*. This is, however, but 
a special title given to the first section of his large work 
entitled Book of Religions and Denominations, of which 
several MS. copies are in existence. It is from this work 
that the following observations are taken, but I have only 
selected such as refer to the Old Testament. 

Before discussing them we will briefly consider the scope 
and method of Ibn Hazm. His object in criticizing the 
Bible was to substantiate the charges brought by Mohammed 
against Jews (and Christians) of falsifying their holy Writs. 
His strict way of interpreting the Qoran led him to take 
this accusation in its literal sense, and he therefore thought 
he was but fulfilling a religious duty in pointing out those 
passages in the Bible where the advent of Mohammed had 
been foretold, or those verses which appear to contradict 
one another, or seemed to be opposed to absolute mono- 
theism. 

Each passage of the Bible to which Ibn Hazm attaches 
his criticism is preceded by a literal Arabic translation, or 
by the interpolation of part of a verse in his reasonings. 
.The question now arises whence did he take his translation? 
In the majority of passages he evidently followed Saadyah’s 
version, but in others he did not do so. To the latter class 
belong his versions of Exod. xv‘ (beginning only) and 

? Fol. 36°°. 2 Fol. 19°, see App., No. IV. 


* Ibn Khall., ibid., Haji Khalifah, I, p. 346 (No. 888), 
* See App., No. V. 
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Deut. xxxii?, and it is not unlikely that these were trans- 
lated for him by one of his Jewish friends in Cordova. 
But even in many verses taken from Saadyah he did 
not adopt his translation blindly, but changed many 
paraphrastic renderings (especially of anthropomorphistic 
passages) for more literal ones. 

I here give a small selection of such passages :— 


SAADYAH. Ipn Hazm. 


Gen. iv. 15. Vengeancemultiplied. Vengeance sevenfold. 

vi. 2. The sons of the great. The sons of God. 

Vi. 3. My self. My spirit. 

xviii. 3. O friend of God. My Lord. 

xxv. 23. The fathers of two Two nations. 
nations. 

xxxii.27. When the day broke And he said, let me 
he said unto him, go, for the day 
let me go. breaketh. 


Xxxii. 31. I have seen the angel I have seen God. 
of the Lord. 


As regards proper nouns, Ibn Hazm, like Saadyah, retains 
their Hebrew spelling, excepting those for which Arabic 
forms were given in the Qoran or in later works, His 
system of transliteration into Arabic characters is, however, 
not quite consistent, as in a few cases he attempted phonetic 
spelling, as in .j., where he replaced séré by an inserted 
yodh. Writing as he did for learned Arab theologians, the 
language of his translations is, on the whole, purer than 
Saadyah’s, whose chief aim was to provide a Targum for 
Arabic-speaking Jews. 

Ibn Hazm was so convinced that the Bible, as he read it, 
had been tampered with by the Rabbis, that he reviled it 
continually, and only spoke of it with scorn, On more 


’ Published by M. Schreiner, Semitic Studies (in memory of Dr. Kohut), 
P- 499 8q. 
Q2 
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than one occasion he alluded to it in such terms as “the 
changed and altered book,” or even “the cursed book.” 
The following argument is taken from the introduction to 
his Book of Religions and Denominations?.” 

Says Abu Mohammed: The first point is that in the hands of 
the Samaritans there is a Torah which is not the same which is in 
the hands of the other Jews. They (the Samaritans) assert that 
theirs had been revealed to Moses, and point out that the one in the 
hands of the other Jews is changed and altered. A Samaritan 
(Codex of the) Torah does not come into our hands, because they do 
not allow it to go out of Palestine and (the land of) the Jordan. Yet 
we know that their Torah teaches that from Adam's dismissal from 
the Garden of Eden to the time of the Flood there elapsed 1367 
years, whilst the Torah which is in the hands of the Rabbanites and 
Ananites gives 1650 for the same period, and the Torah which the 
seventy Elders of the Jewish Rabbis translated for King Ptolemy, 
which the Christians also use as authority, states that from the 
dismissal of Adam from the Garden of Eden to the Flood there 
elapsed 2242 years. Another Torah belonging to one section of the 
Jews gives 657 years and eight months, less eight days. 


We cannot place much reliance on the correctness of the 
figures in our MS., so that it is rather difficult to find out 
the sources from which Ibn Hazm drew them. The last 
number 657 is evidently a mistake for 1657, the copyist 
having omitted the word alf (thousand). This number 
would be nearly identical with the 1650 mentioned above, 
as taken from the Torah, and the 1656 years given by 
Josephus and in the Midrash (Ber. R., Gen. xi. 1). At all 
events we see that Ibn Hazm gathered information from 
various Jewish sources (all of which he includes in the 
term Torah), and that he knew of the Septuagint and the 
current story of its origin. Enough discrepancies in the 
numbers of years given in the different Torahs, however, 
remained to warrant the assertion that some of them must 
be false. 

Gen. ii. 10-14, Ibn Hazm? translates exactly like Saadyah, 
viz. that Pishén is “the Nile which encircles the whole 


1 Fol. 2%; see App., No. I. 2 Fol, 2%, 
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country of Zawila,” a country supposed by Arab geographers 
to be situated in the Sidin’. Now the next verse states 
that the Jihan surrounds the whole country of Habesh, 
but, says Ibn Hazm, there is no other stream in this whole 
territory except the Nile. Consequently God cannot have 
said that the Nile surrounds Zawila, whilst the Jihan en- 
compasses Habesh, because the latter river has its sources 
in Rim (probably Asia Minor), and flows into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Another objection made by Ibn Hazm 
is that there are no pearls (b’ddlah) to be found in Zawila, 
but only in the Persian and Indian seas, and in the rivers 
of India and China. 

Of special interest are those passages in which Moham- 
medan readers of the Bible, and Ibn Hazm in particular, 
fancied they had discovered polytheistic leanings. These 
were solely due to Rabbinic corruptions, and Ibn Hazm 
criticizes them in most acrimonious terms. I shall only 
discuss three of these, viz. Gen. iii. 22 (“man is become 
one of us”), vi. 2 (“the sons of Elohim”), and Exod. iv. 22 
(“ Israel is my son, even my firstborn”). 

In his criticism of the first of these verses, Ibn Hazm 
observes that it has led many of the best Jews to believe 
in an intermediate deity*. It is unmistakable that in 
the words “best of the Jews” he alludes to Philo, whose 
theology he describes as senseless heresy. In his notes on 
Gen. vi. 2, Ibn Hazm criticizes “one of their sages of the 
past,” who explains the words “sons of Elohim” by 
“angels.” Such, however, is Saadyah’s translation, and 
there can therefore be no doubt that Ibn Hazm had this 
in his mind °. 

Now this touches one of the chief points of contention 
between Mohammedan and Jewish interpreters of the 
anthropomorphistic passages of the Bible. The Qoran 
avoids divine attributes, such as “Father,” “Man of war,” 
“Rock,” or “ Fountain of living waters,” and only on one 


1 Cf. Yacit, ed. Wiistenfeld, II, p. 170. 2 See App., No. IT. 
3 Ibid., No. II. 
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oceasion did Mohammed give way so far as to call Allah 
“Light of the heavens and the earth’.” He could not, 
however, dispense with the subordinate anthropomorphism, 
and described God as speaking, writing, sitting on his 
throne which is borne by angels, and even as cunning’. 
Mohammedan theologians were at first not a little em- 
harrassed by such expressions, but finally had the good 
sense to explain them as based on imbued doctrines which 
were not to be taken literally. The Zahirites, too, were 
forced to take them in an allegorical sense, although this 
was inconsistent with their teachings (App., No. V). 

Before dealing with Ibn Hazm’s criticism of Exod. iv. 22, 
{ should here like to draw attention to the remarks 
attached to the same verse by one of the brightest Arab 
littérateurs of a much earlier epoch. This was Amr b. Bahr 
AlJahiz, who lived in Basra, and died in 868. It is 
exceedingly interesting to observe that not only had this 
man already studied the Bible in an Arabic version, but to 
judge from one mistranslated passage *, seems to have tried 


to translate from the original itself. As he lived one 
hundred years before Saadyah, the few specimens of his 
renditions into Arabic of Biblical verses are the oldest we 
possess, and occur in an epistolar treatise styled Refutation 
of Christianity. 


The abstract runs as follows :— 


They (the Christians) say: In the Torah the words “Israel is my 
firstborn” are to be found, and all that you mention as emanating 
from us occurs in the books (of the Bible), as is well known. 

My answer is: On account of their scant knowledge of the different 
meanings of speech, and their bad and injudicious translation, the 
people employed terms which appealed to their minds. Had they 
possessed the minds of Moslims, and the knowledge of what the Arabic 
language admits, as well as what terms were permissible to be 
applied to God, in addition to their mastery of the Hebrew tongue, 
they would have found a fine explanation and an easy way out [of the 
difficulties] of this term. If they did not deny the attributes (of 


' Qor. xxiv. 35. 2 e.g. Qor. ii. 256; iii. 47; iv. 69, &c. 
* Probably Ps. xci. 8. 
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God) in other passages they translate, one could criticize and attack 
them. They assert, however, that God said in the decalogue which 
the fingers of God have written: I am the Almighty, I am the strong 
God, I am the fire which devours the fires, taking the children for 
the guilt of the fathers, the first, the second, the third to the 
seventh generation. And David said in the Psalms: Open thine eyes, 
O Lord'; stand up, O Lord’, do thou for me thy hearing *, O Lord. 
In another place David says of God: God wakes up as wakes up the 
drunkard who has drunk wine‘. Moses said in the Torah: God 
created the things through his word, and through the spirit of his 
soul®, God has further said in the Torah to the children of Israel: 
My strong arm has brought you forth from the people of Egypt. He 
has also said in the Book of Isaiah®: I praise God in a new song, 
I praise him in the remotest corners of the earth, the isles and their 
inhabitants, and the seas and the deserts and all that is therein; the 
children of Kedar in their castles, and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains—viz. Kedar, the son of Ismael—shout forth and give glory and 
greatness to God. In the isles they clothe themselves in God’s 
praise. He goes on saying: The Lord lives like a man of war and 
like a strenuous man who incites to war, pushes on, shouts and makes 
war, who slays his enemies. Heaven and earth rejoice. God says 
further in the book of Isaiah: He is silent when I am silent, like 
a woman in travail about to bring forth I sigh. Behold me, I will 
plough up the mountains and the tribes, and will take hold of the 
blind and lead them a way which they know not. No man of 
learning will tolerate the translation into Arabic of such passages, 
and more in the same strain. There are many more similar verses 
which I have omitted because thou art acquainted with them. Thou 
knowest that had the Jews translated the Qoran into Hebrew, they 
would have altered its sense and changed its aspect. Dost thou not 
think that, had they done so, they would have angered us, and we 
would have resented it? Treat carefully [phrases like] : ‘‘ The heavens 
shall be rolled up in his right hand (Qor. xxxix. 67),” or “He settled 
on the throne (xx. 4),” or “[Faces on that day] shall be bright, 
gazing on their Lord (xcv. 22),” or “When his Lord appeared unto 
the mountain (vii. 139),” or “ But Moses did God speak to, speaking 
(iv. 162),” or “Thy Lord comes with the angels rank on rank (lxxxix. 


1 This is not in the Psalms. ? Ps. cxxxii. 8. 

3 lege cl fom is probably mistranslation of Jow jn ‘ne Tey, Ps. 
cix, 21. 

* Ps. Ixxviii. 65. 

5 Ps, xxxiii. 6 with copyist’s mistake, who read 4.4) for 543. 

§ Isaiah xlii. 10 sqq. 
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23).” Thou knowest that the commentators of our Book and our 
interpreters are better informed and more learned in matters of 
language than the Jews and the interpreters of the books [of the 
Bible]. We find in their exegesis what must not be applied to God 
when giving him attributes, neither among the analogies of the 
mutakallimiin’, nor in the philological endeavours of the grammarians. 
What canst thou do with the nonsense of the Jews and their 
eccentricity, their defective penetration and imitation? In this 
chapter the Arabs themselves and the learned linguists have erred, 
since their hearts erred, and their minds went astray. How much 
more was this the case with others who did not equal them in 
knowledge! 


If we consider that these are the words of a man who 
was a Mutazilite of Mutazilites, we get a fair estimate of 
the manner in which the Biblical method of expressing 
divine attributes was regarded even by the most en- 
lightened Moslims. There is hardly a greater contrast 
imaginable than between AlJahiz and Ibn Hazm in matters 
of theology, yet the difference between them in dealing 
with anthropomorphisms, such as in Exod. iv. 22, is small, 
and chiefly marked by the more or less strong language 
employed. Ibn Hazm is shocked at the assumption of 
ascribing children to God, adding that this stands much 
below the Christian dogma of the fatherhood of God. The 
expressions used by him on the occasion are almost too 
violent for reproduction ?. 

The following quotation illustrates more fully what, 
according to Hazm*, was the heathenish turn which 
Rabbinic Judaism had taken :— 


All Rabbanite Jews, are destined to be united in the wrath of 
God and his curse. They pray* on the night of Kippur, which is the 
tenth of Tishri in October. Then rises Ansatriin°—which according 
to their opinion signifies the “minor Lord” (far from God such 
heresy). He stands up, tears his hair, weeps a little, and says: Woe 
unto me since I have destroyed my house and made my sors and 


1 Theological philosophers, 2 Fol. 277°. 
* Fol. 72°. * yp, but probably .., gle. 


® Copyist’s mistake for Metatrin, 
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daughters orphans and my people upset’. I cannot raise them up 
again until a prophet comes to whom I will restore my sons and 
daughters—and more such language. Know that they have assigned 
a number of days of October in which they worship a lord who is 
another than God. In this they arrive at sheer polytheism. You 
should know that the minor Lord is the one to whom they have 
assigned those special days to worship him beside God, is the angel 
Sandalfon, servant of the crown which is on the head of the being 
they adore. This is worse than Christian heresy. I spoke to one of 
them on this subject, and he answered me: Metatron is one of the 
angels, &c. 


It only now remains for us to inquire into the causes 
which, in Ibn Hazm’s opinion, have led the Jews to fall 
into such grave errors. His concluding words are as 
follows ? :— 


After several hundred years some people of the house of Aaron 
came into power. Sacrifices ceased, copies of the Torah were multi- 
plied and circulated in the form which the Jews now possess. Their 
Rabbis composed prayers for them which took the place of sacrifices. 
The Rabbis contrived a new religion for them ; they built Synagogues 
in every place in opposition to the custom upheld during their 
independence, more than four hundred years. They arranged gather- 
ings every Sabbath day, as they do now, also in opposition to previous 
custom. For [in those times] they had in their towns no house of 
worship or gathering for religious purposes, nor a place for sacrifices 
at all, except the Temple alone, or, prior to the Temple, the Tent. 
This is where the difference lies. 

The proof® of this is that they admit to be stated in the Book of 
Joshua b. Nin, that the children of Reuben, Gad, and half a tribe 
of Manasse built an altar on their return from conquering the country 
near the Jordan and Palestine to their own country east of the 
Jordan. Joshua and the rest of Israel wanted to make war against 
them until they sent them a message, saying: We did not build this 
[altar] to offer up sacrifices, nor to worship at all ; heaven forbid that 
we should find another place beside that one in which are the tent 
and the house of God. Thereupon they let them alone‘. But apart 
from this there is sufficient evidence for one who has understanding 
that it (the Bible) is altered and full of untruth and apocryphal, as 
Judaism it is also an apocryphal religion in contrast to the one they 
confess to have received from Moses, Satan himself does not wish to 


1 Talmud Berakhoth, fol. 3°. ? Fol. 56". 
3 App., No. VI. * Joshua xxii. 9 sqq. 
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pursue more than this, and an error graver than this. Heaven 
protect us from such heresy! Furthermore, the Torah, translated by 
the Seventy Elders for King Ptolemy after the propagation of the 
Torah, which they forgot, stands in opposition to the one which 
Ezra the Scribe wrote down for them. The Christians hold that 
there are differences in the Septuagint respecting the eras with the 
exception of the time between Adam and Noah. On account of these 
differences there is an uncertainty between the era of the Jews 
and that of the Christians, exceeding a thousand years and more, as we 
will show later on. For this reason truth comes out, as well as the 
lie of the Seventy Elders in their endeavour to hand down what is 
false. These are the men who took their religion in hand. 

Woe and alas to a religion taken from people whose untruth is 
thus established. Furthermore, in the fifth Book of the Torah, called 
Deuteronomy, it is stated that God said to Moses!: Make two tablets 
like the first ones, and go up to the mountain, and make an ark of 
wood that I may write on the tablets the Ten Commandments which 
the Lord made you hear on the mount out of the midst of the flame, 
when you were gathered with him. He gave them to me, I went 
down from the mountain, and placed them in the ark in which they 
are to this day. 


Such are the arguments brought forward by Moham- 
medan theologians and philosophers against the authenticity 
of the Bible. Their criticism differs considerably from 
what we understand by this word, because it was not 
historical, but dictated by a combination of dogma and 
odium theologicum. Considering that the authoritative 
character of this controversy gave it great weight in the 
eyes of a nation among which Jews only lived on sufferance, 
and might even have had an unfavourable influence on 
many less learned Jews, Jewish theologians saw the 
necessity of taking precautions against such teachings. 
Maimonides lays stress on the unaltered character of the 
Bible not only in the Moreh (ii. 39), but there can be no 
doubt that the Articles VIII and IX of his Thirteen 
Articles of Creed were written with the express purpose 
of refuting Mohammedan charges against Rabbinic altera- 
tion of the Torah, as well as the Qoranic dogma of the 


1x, 1-6. 
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abrogation of the Jewish law. I quote the opening pas- 
sages of these two articles in translation from the Arabic 
original ?. 


“ Art. VIII teaches the heavenly origin of the Torah. This implies 
the belief that the whole of this Torah, as it is found in our hands 
to-day, is the same Torah which was revealed to Moses, and originates 
entirely from God.” 

“Art. IX concerning Abrogation: To wit that the Law of Moses 
has never been abrogated, nor has there come another Law from God. 
Nothing was added to the Torah, nor was anything taken away from 
it, neither in the text nor in its interpretation.” 


The object of these sentences is hardly comprehensible 
unless taken from the point of view of protest. 


HartTwia HIRSscHFELD, 
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Their statement that God said: “This Adam is become as one of 
us” is most disastrous, since it compels people to believe that there 
exists more than one God. Such pernicious theory has led many of 
the best Jews to believe that the God who created Adam was but 
a created being created by God before Adam. It was this one who 
ate from the tree and learned to distinguish between good and evil. 
Afterwards he ate from the tree of life and became as one of the 
gods. Heaven forbid such absurd heresy, let us praise him for having 
guided us te the brilliant and manifest religion whose integrity from 
every intruding element we testify, coming as it did from God. 
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This is foolish and false, since they credit God with having children 
who married the daughters of Adam. The anthropomorphism of this 
is so palpable (far be it from God) that one of their own sages of the 
past explained it as referring to the angels only. This is, however, 
false beyond doubt, since angels neither associate with women nor 
cause them to bear children. Another explanation connects the word 
with the sons of Seth. 


IV. 
Fol. rgt®, Gen. xxxii. 28. 
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Then Moses and the children of Israel sang a praise, and this is the 
Siira': Praised be the Lord by us, for he is mighty and exalted ; he 
has drowned the horse and its rider in the sea. My Lord is he who 
has been [our] saviour, whom I will praise, and the Lord whom I will 
extol; the Lord who killeth, like the strong man of war. In the 
fifth Book he says: The Lord is a devouring fire. 

Says Abu Mohammed: It is a grievous turpitude to compare Allah 
to a mighty man, and to say that he is a devouring fire is most 
unlucky. One of them (the Jews) asked me concerning this point : 
“Does not your book (the Qoran) contain the passage, ‘ Allah is the 
light of the heavens and the earth (Qor. xxiv. 35)?’” I answered: 
“Yes!” But when Abu Darr? asked the messenger of God, “ Hast 
thou not seen thy Lord?” the latter replied, “‘I see a light.’’ It is, 
however, clear that the verse in question does not allude to a visible 
fire, but to an invisible one. The meaning of “The light of the 
heavens and the earth”—as soon as it is certain that this is not 
a visible fire which has a colour—is to describe a “light of the heavens 
and the earth” which guides its inhabitants and nothing else. 
“Light” is one of God’s attributes only, as are the words of (the 
same verse): ‘“ His light is compared toa lamp... no fire touched it.” 
God compares his guiding light to the “lamps” mentioned by him. 
He likens one created thing to another, as he points out in the words 
that follow in the same verse: “Light upon light, Allah guides 
whomsoever he wishes to his light.” 
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 ¥)yJ| which Ibn Hazm evidently mistook for mw. 
? One of Mohammed's companions who appears occasionally to have 
shown a certain scepticism. 
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AN ASPECT OF JUDAISM IN 1901. 


Wuat is Judaism? This question, so put, may admit of 
an epigrammatic answer like that of Hillel ;—otherwise it 
is difficult to give a definite reply. Judaism is the religious 
ideal of Jews. We can ask what were the prevailing 
religious ideas of Jews in this century or in that, what are 
the ideas common in one country and another; but the 
answers will express only various aspects of the Judaism 
which may admit of them all. Religion takes different 
colour and complexion from different environment. More- 
over, those who attempt in the humblest way to think 
about religion must inevitably in some measure create for 
themselves a characteristic religion of their own. 

It is sometimes said that Judaism, through the ages, has 
been, and is still, developing. But I do not think that the 
term “development” can be properly applied to Judaism. 
It is true that the aspects and expression of Judaism in 
different ages, and even in the same age in different 
countries, display certain variations. But this seems no 
proof of development, but of adaptability. To say of 
a religion that it is a development of an older creed 
implies a claim to something higher, nobler, godlier. Is 
it not a fact that the highest expression of ethics and 
morality is attained in the Hebrew Bible? And surely 
no words have since been uttered by man in communion 
with God of a nature so sublime as those found in the 
Hebrew psalms. As a familiar example of what might 
suggest a development in thought and conception of the 
Divine Nature, let us take the idea of Sterne that “ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” Must Judaism, 

VOL. XIII. R 
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adopting this conception, acknowledge itself capable of 
development? The thought of the Divine grace afflicting 
only in proportion to the power of resistance is anticipated 
in the Midrashic rendering of the verse in Psalm exlvii: 
“He casteth forth his ice like morsels.” 

T would claim for Judaism that the Hebrew Bible 
contains the essence of the highest and holiest ideals ; 
that later expressions, however lofty, have been inspired 
by its teaching, are reflexions of its glory. Variations 
of thought—the product of ages and environment—show 
a varying conception of Bible teaching, and I believe that 
the niost exalted appreciation has not yet been attained. 
So that Judaism still remains the ideal. Have we yet 
fully appreciated and attained to a perfect conception of 
the meaning in the charge, “Ye shall be holy, because 
I, the Lord ‘your God, am holy”? Or have we fully 
appreciated and attained to a complete understanding of 
the significance of the Day of Atonement? Have we 
a full comprehension of that reconciliation with God, as 
defined by the words in Leviticus xvi. 30, ‘For on this 
day he shall make an atonement for you, to purify you 
from all your sins; before the Lord ye shall be pure”? 
Human mind can never conceive a loftier ideal than that 
of being pure before God, in whose sight angels are not 
pure. 

I would claim for the founders of Judaism genius in the 
realm of religion, for their understanding of man’s nature 
and his needs through life and history. Religion is a gift ; 
and a prophet, being specially gifted, is a genius. The 
whole world was endowed more or less with the gift ; Israel 
with genius. This accounts, I think, for the immense 
breadth and endless possibilities of Judaism. It was the 
work of genius (the spirit of God) to create a religion 
which, with the development of mind, was capable 
of covering the inevitable varieties of individual thought. 
For I think the term “development” may be appropriately 
applied to the human mind in its growing capacity to 
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comprehend and appreciate the ideals of the Bible, and 
in the ever-increasing proportion of human intelligence 
receptive of the sublime teachings. In the genius of its 
founders, and in the understanding of its followers, lies the 
possibility of Judaism as a universal religion. 

In attempting to write out my own conception of 
Judaism, I do not intend to say, “These ideas and no others 
constitute Judaism.” I am fully aware that there are 
probably nearly as many aspects of Judaism as there are 
variously poised Jewish minds. Judaism admits of many 
interpretations : “I have seen an end to all perfection, but 
thy commandment is exceeding broad.” All that I wish 
to say positively is: “This is what Judaism stands for 
to me; this, to me, is what Judaism means,” 

The interest of such a statement of individual opinion is 
to a large extent dependent upon its comparison with other 
individual statements. Given the general environment and 
influences—if a number of Jews were to set down in words 
their own impressions of Judaism, their own ideas as to 
what Judaism means to them, what to their view it is, and 
what it inspires them to be, we should have a clearer 
understanding of a certain phase in the life of Judaism, 
and by the elimination of individual peculiarities we should 
arrive at a sort of general result. This result would repre- 
sent not necessarily Judaism, the complete ideal, but the 
phase through which Jewish thought is passing in England 
to-day. 

Judaism, to me, seems to lay little stress upon “ belief” 
in the ordinary sense of the word. It appeals to me not 
as a collection of dogmas which must be believed, but as 
an inspiration and a discipline. To speak of any of our 
religious conceptions as “dogmas” is, I think, a perversion of 
the Jewish spirit in such matters. The definition of a name 
may appear trivial, but the fact that no equivalent for the 
word “dogma” exists in Hebrew is no insignificant evidence 
that there was no use for such a word. In Judaism, such 
conceptions as the existence of God and his unity constitute 

R2 
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the instinctive knowledge which is a part of man, inseparable 
from his life, admitting of no question. There is no place 
for a command “Thou shalt believe.” Man knows God 
instinctively ; he has no reason to say, “I believe in him,” 
as if there might be a possibility of his being mistaken. 

_The idea of the unity of God is the greatest and truest 
thought that human mind has ever conceived. It means 
the kinship in all things high and good. It expresses the 
holiest ideal of man’s soul, which hardly understands, but 
which responds to and feels itself one with the unity in all 
things good and true and beautiful. It is the conception of 
the highest, which is one—and which is God. 

God and man stand face to face. No other being has 
any part in the relations between them. If there be god- 
like qualities in any man, there are godlike qualities in all 
men ; and it rests with man to develop these by his constant 
striving towards God. It might be said that a God, one, 
infinite, and incomprehensible, is likewise inaccessible. But 
God must necessarily be infinite, and in the fullness of his 
nature inconceivable by man. Our thought rejects the idea 
of God having an external form, or that the fullness of 
Deity could reside or be incarnate in any finite being, 
however seemingly perfect. It was the same feeling 
perhaps which inspired the Psalmist to say: “Unto thee 
silence is praise”—the feeling that words could only lower 
a supreme ideal. So, any imagined form, though it may 
seem to draw God nearer to us, means a lowering of our 
ideal, and with it a proportionate lowering of our aspira- 
tions. We require something that must always be beyond 
us. What we need, and what Judaism has grasped and 
never relinquished, is not merely an idea of perfection to 
which it may be possible for man to attain; not merely 
the thought of a being to lean upon, a being to help and 
inspire us. (Such a one we find sometimes among human 
beings.) The God whom Judaism teaches is one who,— 
though we should arrive at the height of human perfection, 
—-will yet be higher still; a God, our conception of whom, 
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extends with the growing heights of our attainment, and 
holds out the hope of a fuller realization through eternity. 
In this vastness which eludes him, and in his feeling of 
kinship, is man’s great hope. 

I pass from what I take to be a Jewish conception of 
God to the explanation of an attitude towards the Bible, 
which, as I understand Judaism, appears to me a Jewish 
attitude. The Bible is a discipline and a revelation. 
Learned books attempt to trace the slow and gradual 
steps by which the human race has climbed from humblest 
beginnings to a better knowledge of goodness and God. 
And as regards the Jews we know how in their case too 
they rose to a special knowledge, a peculiar understanding. 
Seeing that this higher knowledge and goodness are of God, 
and the result of his will, it seems to me that we may here 
legitimately speak of revelation. What God revealed to 
the Jews they were destined to reveal to the world: an 
ideal of thought and life, of theory and practice. 

The Bible then is the history of this revelation. It 
records the message which the divinest minds in Israel 
gave to their people. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist in regard to the manner in which God spoke to 
man sinks into insignificance in face of the irresistible 
truth that this message is an inspiration. Those who 
are familiar with traditional interpretation, and those 
who have studied and have been influenced by modern 
Biblical criticism, can alike understand and appreciate 
the greatness and goodness of the Law, the truth and 
sublimity of the Prophets. This, in itself, to my mind, is 
enough. But “It is your life,” we read; and if it be 
through the Jews that the Law has lived, it is undoubtedly 
through the Law that the Jews have lived. We have 
kept each other alive—the Law and we. It was God’s 
will that we should live, for the world needed us, and 
needs us still, though of the need of us both the world 
and we ourselves may be equally unconscious, and what 
the world requires of us we may seldom consider. We 
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were destined to live, and the Law has been our life. 
The Law has kindled and kept burning a lasting religious 
enthusiasm, and at the same time has governed and regu- 
lated it by definite rules and enactments. “Were it not 
for the fear of the government,” said a Rabbi, “men would 
swallow each other alive.” So stand we in our realm of 
spiritual life. So does the Law serve us here for government. 
It is our indispensable discipline. Without its influence 
(should the religious fire not die down altogether), the undi- 
rected flame would be likely to go astray and consume the 
soul wherein it was kindled. The Law, in itself a stimulus, 
yet acts at the same time as a sort of spiritual ballast, 
holding us steadily between earth and heaven. The whole 
Bible has this meaning and value to us: splendour of 
thought and inspiration, greatness and glory of action, 
unlimited wideness of idea; and all the while the holding 
of man within bounds. 

The truth of the Bible records need not always be 
sought by following the literal narrative. The so-called 
worship of the letter is but the result of reverence for 
that indispensable visible form which has been the rigid 
custodian of every grain of beauty and truth. A story 
or an allegory or a Midrash is true, not through its 
concrete form, its absolute statement of fact, but through 
the idea it is intended to convey, the truth it sets before 
the eyes of men. The body is held dear for the soul’s sake. 
No matter what the form for the truth’s encasement may 
be, it has become to us as the form of one that we love, 
one through whom and for whose sake we have lived and 
suffered and survived. 

This therefore is, broadly speaking, an attitude towards 
the Bible, the source of Judaism—an attitude which seems 
to me in character with the religion. It means a whole- 
hearted reverence and loyal allegiance, a whole-hearted 
recognition and thankfulness that by means of a book we 
have been enabled to learn, if we will, all that man can 
know of righteousness and of God. 
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A word at once on the great question of a life after 
death. I think the conception of an after-life is contained 
in our knowledge of God. It belongs to the idea of God’s 
eternity. The conception of an infinite God and eternal 
life are inseparable. But an idea which, even in the 
absence of all evidence, would still remain constant, is 
an idea for which it is needless to seek for proof. Man, 
having no such conception of God as Judaism has, would 
still “ hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing that’s spirit.” 
And in Judaism, before every religion on earth, there is 
no room for hopelessness and no excuse for materialism. 

In regard to the nature of the life beyond death, it is 
likely that every Jew had and still has his own idea and 
his own desire,—and likewise his own knowledge that the 
unknown state must transcend all human aspiration. It is 
better—I think it is more in character with Judaism—that 
we should not consider any question connected with the 
after-life as a matter of dogma, as a “ test-question.” It is 
better, for the sake of the disinterestedness of goodness, that 
we should not look to it merely for compensation. It is 
best that it should mean to us completion, and a realization 
of that Infinity which, in this life, we can so imperfectly 
conceive. 

Turning now to human life and action upon earth. 
we find in Judaism a complete identification of religion 
with life. As a matter of convenience certain days and 
particular buildings are set apart for religious thoughts 
and actions. But in its essence Judaism knows no dis- 
tinction of place and time where religion is concerned ; it 
knows of no deed or thought which is not bound up with 
religion, which is not involved within the general aim 
towards the highest. It may be said that Judaism includes 
much that is not religion at all. Certainly it cares for the 
body as well as for the soul; but it thereby elevates the 
physical life towards the level of the spiritual, thus making 
it one with religion. The ceremonies, the old traditions, 
the forms for the spirit’s dwelling, serve, and I believe are 
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intended, to remind us continually how our daily lives are 
bound up with religion; how religion is not only a thing 
to be professed, but a thing to be lived. Thus do the 
ceremonies help in the hallowing of life, and serve Judaism 
for the preservation of the spiritual in its innermost heart ; 
and guard against the world’s onslaught. And they ex- 
clude a view of religion as separate and distinct from life, 
while in reality these are co-extensive with one another. 

The recognition of this unity of religion and life has, 
it may be, brought about a condition of mind regarded by 
some with a lenient, half-disapproving amusement. It is 
that familiarity with holy things (verging on irreverence in 
the eyes of the outsider), a feeling of friendliness mingling 
with the fear and love of God; the sense of humour, so 
strong in the Jewish mind that being a part of his life it 
must needs be a part of his religion. All this, it seems 
to me, belongs to the “genius of Judaism,” that glorious 
identification of life and religion, whereby man, in the 
familiar presence of holiness, can laugh in his own soul 
and lose nothing of reverence. 

Only a religion which has thus grown one with life can be 
in harmony with every condition of life, or can be a living 
force for the elevation of an individual or a people; and it 
is this quality of unity which is rooted in the very soul of 
Judaism. Many instances might be recalled to illustrate 
the manner in which the genius of Judaism enables religion 
to gain a hold over the mind and heart. To take one 
example. At the sound of thunder, or at the sight of any 
natural phenomena, man’s thoughts turn instinctively to 
God. Judaism perceived this tendency and fostered it, 
or, in the event of its absence, made provision for producing 
it. Again, Judaism perfectly understood man’s nature in 
suggesting that on seeing an earthly monarch we should 
bless God for having given of his glory to flesh and 
blood. Herein Judaism displays perhaps the mightiest 
evidence of its genius ; in that it binds up even the details 
of life with the great thoughts of religion. 
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In order to live this religion as it lies in our power to 
live it, uncompromisingly, with all its loftiness of form and 
meaning, we have to bear in mind and keep well in sight 
hopes and ideals beyond the circle of daily duty sanctified 
into religion. Judaism does not begin and end with the 
duties of everyday life. Its idealism does not stop there. 
It is from the heights attained by the most complete daily 
living of Judaism in oyr individual lives that we are 
able to see the vistas spread out before us and the end 
we have sought through the ages. We must not draw 
Judaism down to any low level of sight. We must not 
make compromises and defeat our own object. We 
must stand upon the utmost heights we can attain if 
we would see for ourselves our true object and goal, 
the “door of Hope” towards which we have turned 
continually in our journey through “den tausendjahrigen 
Schmerz.” 

We know that, either by inner will or by outside force, 
we have survived. Whether, in any case, the life in us is 
too strong (for truly death must seem often preferable), or 
whether in the nature of things our aim must first be 
fulfilled, the fact lies clearly before us—we have never 
been able to die. Suffering and suppressed, such a thought 
as death has never come even as a desire. Some have 
seen an end in store and a reason for our existence, and 
have suffered from choice; others, perceiving less, have 
suffered perforce, unquestioning; all alike have drawn 
from a secret spring of hope, and endured the suffering 
and suppression, calling it “Judenschmerz,” and taking 
it for granted. 

Never in the world’s experience has there been such 
another history as ours. We are a unique people on 
the face of the earth, We are members of the same 
race, possessing a common religion and language, but 
only a spiritual inheritance; a people scattered among 
the nations and endowed with imperishable life—How 
can a Jew fail to be conscious of a great purpose, of 
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a special part to play in the world, a part made possible 
so wonderfully by these circumstances? Surely he must 
realize that something is yet to be attained, that something 
more is required ;—that the life of such a scattered people 
is to be not merely a prolonged agony, but a holy power 
by which all the nations of the earth shall be entirely 
blessed. 

There is, I think, our whole purpose expressed in the 
old phrase, “the Crown of the Priesthood.” It implies 
the universal aspect of Judaism. We aspire to a great 
vocation. With all our power we must attest the still 
living truth of the words, “Ye shall be a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.” The Jews must constitute 
a kingdom of priests. This is Israel's place among the 
nations. 

So far, therefore, Judaism requires of us three things, 
or rather, makes us responsible in three ways. In the first 
place it teaches us to keep strict watch over ourselves, 
body and soul, even if only for our own sake. It requires 
us, in the second place, as a priestly people and a nation of 
witnesses, to hold ourselves responsible individually for 
our good repute as a whole in the world; since we are 
always judged as a whole according to the worth of the 
individual, and since he that would teach goodness must 
express it in his own life, so helping its expression in 
the life of his people. Thus it becomes a necessary aim 
of Judaism that in every portion of the earth where even 
one Jew can be found, that Jew shall be found worthy of 
all that the name implies. What it means to be an 
Englishman or a Frenchman or a German is obvious 
enough. But he must be fully conscious of what it means 
to be a Jew; he must indeed realize in his own life 
and thought and work the one object of his survival. 
So that we may no more be asking as a people, “How 
long shall mine iniquity stand between me and thee?” 
(For Rabbi Simeon said, “There are three crowns: the 
crown of the Law, the crown of the Priesthood, and the 
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crown of Kingdom; but the crown of a good name hath 
power above them all’.”) 

Finally, Judaism laid upon us in the past the responsi- 
bility of the world’s religion, of the world’s ultimate 
arrival at the point indicated to us at the beginning by 
our special teaching. Therefore Judaism now demands of 
us the duty of playing a part in the development of religion 
generally, or in other words, in the advent of that fullest 
and purest final religion of mankind. It seems to me 
evident that, placed as we are, Judaism requires each of 
us to be faithful to this idea, to participate every one in 
the responsibility entrusted to us. The continual thought 
of this responsibility must be present for the shaping of 
life into the mould of true Judaism. We are priests, every 
one of us. There is no distinction between minister and 
layman in a kingdom of priests.) We must all be cus- 
todians and teachers of an ideal of holiness for the world’s 
attainment. 

It is said that we took this position upon ourselves 
willingly, that it was not forced upon us. For there is 
an old story that at the time when the Torah was given, 
many other nations were offered the choice of accepting 
the charge; but not one consented to take upon itself the 
sacred burden of the world’s ultimate uplifting, excepting 
Israel. We were given a chance of refusing. That makes 
our duty all the more binding. This legend seems to 
illustrate the fact that we Jews stand to-day in a special 
position, with a work still before us for which no other 
people has been so well endowed. 

Since with the possession of Judaism it fell to our lot 
to stand to the world as a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation; since we have been crowned with the “crown 
of the Law,’ and consequently with the “crown of the 
Priesthood,” it remains for us to decide what nature of 
service Judaism requires of us. Is it to be a silent ministry 
or an active mission ? 

2 Pirké Aboth, IV, 17. 
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The duty of silent ministry, of teaching by example, is 
unquestionable in every circumstance. Whether the further 
duty of active service does likewise devolve upon us through 
our spiritual heritage is a matter of immense complexity, 
but a question which Judaism in its fullness will not allow 
us to escape. 

Dealing first with the duty of silent ministry, we must 
admit that very often and in many lands it is all that has 
been possible to us. Since our dispersion we have had few 
intervals of peace and known few lands of freedom in which 
to attempt anything but the mere keeping ourselves in exis- 
tence, the staunch preservation of our Judaism. Missionary 
activity has only been possible to us spasmodically. Hence, 
while we have not been free to accomplish anything beyond 
our self-preservation, our duty has been clear: to keep alive 
the smouldering fire until freedom gives place for wider 
action. Our distinct goal in such conditions (and in all 
others) must always be a perfect knowledge and expression 
in the individual life of the highest form of our own 
religion to which we can attain. 

When, however, the oppression lightens, and we find 
ourselves at last in a land of freedom, standing no longer 
in a position of self-defence, but upon an equal footing of 
power and prosperity with our fellow countrymen, then the 
question must strike us with all its force: “Is this all that 
Judaism requires of us?” Needless to say, the silent 
ministry must be still at work, must never cease for a 
moment. But does not Judaism involve something more 
than the duty of sacred silence in its cause? Does it not 
rather require all our strength in active service, and call 
upon its slothful servants to take up the burden ? 

It has been said that we have done nothing since the 
birth of Christianity. And we answer: “We are wit- 
nesses—silent, suffering witnesses of eternal truth, always 
waiting, throughout the tragic history, until the world 
shall have worked its way up.” But is this enough? 
Does not Judaism imply a further service than the 
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mere standing by and looking on? The world itself, it 
seems to me, expects more of us than this; and what 
shall be said of our own conscience and our sense of 
obligation? Is it enough when the world inquires of 
us, as the mariners inquired of Jonah (the personification 
of Israel), “ What is thine occupation?” to answer, “I am 
a Hebrew, and I fear the Lord”? Is it an answer at all? 
We owe it to ourselves in view of and in justification of 
our persistent separateness to avoid the calamity of not 
knowing the answer. 

Are we fleeing like Jonah, our prototype, “from before 
the Lord”? It bas always been so with prophets, since 
the world began, when the divine call came upon them. 
Moses, Samuel, Jeremiah—were they so ready to believe 
in their mission? Did they not contend with the gradual 
awakening of the incipient idea until the fire of religious 
zeal could no longer be restrained? Jonah fled from 
before the Lord, and had almost surrendered his ineffectual 
life when he awoke to the full understanding of the purpose 
of his existence, and rose to his true vocation. And it has 
been said that Jonah’s mission to Nineveh is a type of 
Israel’s mission to the world. 

It may be that we missed our great opportunity. It 
may be that at the birth of Christianity, when the heathen 
world stood in need of a religion, we Jews missed our great 
opportunity, and allowed the compromise to step in (gods 
of flesh and blood for gods of wood and stone) from which 
the world has not even yet recovered. Herein, possibly, 
lay our great sin: that we allowed religion to go out to 
the world sullied and tampered with; that we stood by 
and saw it, without a word. This, conceivably, has made 
needful for us the centuries of our purification, whereas we 
might have averted the world’s error and our own suffering. 
It may be that from the very moment of our destruction 
as a nation, our activity as a spiritual force should have 
commenced ; that from the day of our dispersion, two 
thousand years ago, we should forthwith have declared 
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the Law of God to the utmost extremities of the earth, and 
wrenched the world from the grasp of falsehood. It may 
be that the world would have accepted the pure doctrine 
of Judaism and the sublime teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets unmixed with alien elements; that the millions 
now following other ways might have gathered up the 
ethics and morality of Judaism, and that the dreams of 
Israel’s glory and the world’s redemption would have been 
realized, and the ages of Israel’s martyrdom avoided. 

Who shall say whether we misunderstood our destiny in 
those days, whether we should or could have accomplished 
something besides the faithful guardianship of our great 
thoughts and traditions—waiting, as we have always said, 
until the world was ready for them? But whether or no 
we were blind to what was required of us at the crisis of 
our history (and “who is blind but my servant? or deaf as 
my messenger that I sent ?”), our mission is in any case not 
rendered ineffectual for all time. Perhaps we have wasted 
thousands of years ;—we must waste no more in the same 
old mistake. Even taking into consideration the great 
work always before us of helping to alleviate the sufferings 
of our brethren in other countries, it is more than probable 
that Judaism presents to us now a further task in face of 
the full scope for labour in the outside world. This task 
would be in addition to the aid we have to give our 
persecuted brothers in their struggle for existence, the old 
purposeful Jewish struggle conscious or unconscious of 
its aim. 

Probably the national character of our religion appeared 
at the outset to prevent the possibility of its universalism, 
end seemed to make the success of proselytizing a forlorn 
hope. Yet this nationalism, I think, need never have 
stood in the way of our mission, and it is against the 
whole character of Judaism that it should still do so. 

Judaism as a missionary religion is free from the em- 
barrassment which appears to beset and to be inseparable 
from the propagation of other religions. It may be said 
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that Judaism has one religion for Jews and another for 
Gentiles. This involves no inconsistency. On the con- 
trary, I think it is of immense advantage to the holy 
cause of spreading the knowledge of what to us is the 
will of God, without at the same time sowing the 
seeds of strife and religious hatred among men. We 
are able to welcome “righteous proselytes””—those who 
are wishful to join the Jewish brotherhood and to attach 
themselves thereto by the sacred yoke which binds 
the home-born Jew to Judaism. But we draw a line 
of demarcation between the laws which are distinctly 
racial or historic observances, and the laws which we 
believe to be binding upon all the children of men. Those 
historic observances are to us memories of the past; 
they are very dear: they are memories of love. To the 
proselyte they would not appeal. We therefore do not 
say: “If you would join our religious brotherhood you 
must believe this and that ; you must observe our Passover ; 
you must mourn with us on the ninth of Ab.” But we 
say: “The Lord is One. And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. The Lord is the God of the spirits of all 
flesh. Fear God and keep his commandments, moral and 
physical. Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Thus is the 
religion we observe, the religion we teach. 

The Prophets have defined the teaching which it is 
Israel’s mission to spread. To me it seems that the idea 
which generally dominates the proselytising agent—that 
of imposing upon the convert a religious code replete with 
traditional observances and dogmatic articles of belief— 
is unsupported by any teaching of our Bible, and is 
moreover impossible. Most races have some traditional 
commemorations, which they should be free to preserve and 
to reverence and to sanctify. These Judaism is justified 
in respecting. We know what religious persecution means. 
We hold the Bible aloft, but we may never grasp it in one 
hand and the sword in the other. Thus, again, I consider 
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Judaism is able to hold a unique position in the world as 
a missionary religion. 

But I will not here enter into the difficult question of 
how far Judaism at the present time can and ought to 
pursue its course as a missionary religion to the world. 
Manfully faced the question must be. Judaism claims 
of us a full decision as to the entire life which constitutes 
it, as to its complete purpose and scope, and as to the 
means which we should take to bring that purpose, so far 
as it lies within our human power, to the best and speediest 
realization. 

There are, without doubt, means we should adopt at once 
to help ourselves to an appreciation of our religion. We 
should give ourselves an opportunity for appreciation by be- 
coming competent to take up some attitude towards it. For 
instance, one most important factor is, I think, the know- 
ledge of Hebrew—the growing up of that knowledge side 
by side with the knowledge of our native tongue. It is 
essential for the thorough understanding of our literature 
and the appreciation of our public worship. Familiarity 
with the language is necessary for an adequate perception 
of the spirit of our religion and of the true and full 
meaning of the great works written in Hebrew. Moreover 
for us, as a religious fellowship with a mission to perform, 
it is not only helpful, it is indispensable that we should 
preserve a means of communication with our brethren 
all the world over; and that we should have a common 
language of prayer to bind us religiously all the more 
closely together. 

In conclusion, then, whatever our decision in regard to 
our mission may be, as a religion for our individual lives 
and an ideal for the world’s attainment, Judaism stands 
secure and supreme. It claims allegiance as a complete 
religion, including within its compass every aspect and 
circumstance of human life. It is, I think, a religion that 
man may carry with him in all his actions and thoughts 
and aspirations. It dominates and idealizes them. It is 
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in harmony with his life as a member of a family, a city 
and a state. It is not only indeed in harmony with these 
various parts of life, but it binds them together and gives 
them unity. And to me it appears the religion, or rather 
shall I say the life, towards which all communities (Jews 
included) are striving through their various compromises 
and weaknesses. It is a life of unity, in which man may 
never say, “ This is my religious, this is my secular life”; 
but, “This, my life, spent righteously, is Judaism.” It 
seems to me the life of harmony, in which one need never 
think, ‘“‘ This is Oriental and in conflict with our Western 
ideas”; but, “ Herein life is made doubly beautiful, glow- 
ing with the colour and poetry of the East amid the colder, 
calmer Western hues.” (And here again is a symbol of 
universalism.) So that, working step by step in our voca- 
tion, attaining stage by stage the accomplishment of the 
mission of Judaism, we shall never forget ‘the rock whence 
we were hewn”—even when our spiritual inheritance 
extends from the Dan to the Beersheba of the world, and 
from the other side of Jordan to the Great Sea. 

Then in the secret heart of Judaism there will still be 
living an unquenchable hope. In the remote ages beyond 
our sight Judaism will look to it that there will stand 
a spiritual centre for the world, “and all nations shall flow 
to it”; and it shall be called Zion, the holy one of the 


Lord. 
Nina Davis. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE XII 
PATRIARCHS. 


THE following pages complete the collation of the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs begun in the October 
number of this journal for 1900. It will be observed that 
the copyist of the Vatican Septuagint codex in which the 
text is found adds the date spy (= A.D. 1195). This must 
be the date of transcription. 


COLLATION OF THE VATICAN LXX CODEX 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF THE XII 
PATRIARCHS. 


TESTAMENT OF ZABULON. 


Grabe’s text, p. 196. Title d:aOqxn ZaB. viovd "IaxaB Kai Aias > mepi 
evomr. Kat éAenuooivns. Incipit dvriy. d:aOyxns faBovrwv, dca diébero 
Tois TEK. GUT. mpd Tov amobaveiv adrdov év éxaTooT@ Teraprm Kai Sexdro— 
for rov @avdrov read ris teAevtas—after "Iwonp continue thus: 
kadécas Tovs viods avrov elmev adrois, "Axovere of viot (a8. rod marpos 
ipav xal mpocéxere rois pnuagi pov, "Eya—é marnp pou opddpa— 
Bovodia, Sr. év—after éyvwv om. réxva pou—for piyrpckopa read 
péuvnpa—for oxen, émi read ¢BeBaiwoa—om. kal écaov to kpupj (see 
below)—for rovs ddeA. pou, dre read avrovs’ émeid) yap—before eins 
add éri—for dvacpebjvac read dvepeOnoerae and om. airov—after 
paxaipa continues thus: “ExAav ody eyo repi loon hyépas moddds ev 
kpupy. mAqv re €Bovhovro—Brenaprupopny (sic)— 

p- 197, ch. 8. After éni rdv "Iwonp add per’ dpyjs—after freyer 
om. avrois—after adeApoi om. pov—add ra before omrdyyva—xai pi 
émaydyere—after juaprov add ri—ei 8€ xai sjpaprov—read maidevocre 
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—after émevéyxare add én’ dué—before npEdunv add éyoa—for é£edvOnoav 
read é£exv@noav—for ¢BdpBe read €Oap8ndn—dedpevos adrois (sic)— 
for d8ep dvaBijvac read rod etpeOjva Vdop—for yevnra mepim. read 
yevovra eis mepiroinaw—for émoince read émoincay and om. Kipios— 
order €ws 08 éraX, air. rots "Iop. 

ch. 7’. After xai for yap read éx—for rov "Iwonp subst. adrov, and 
then order réxva éya ov éx.—for of ddeddpoi é& . . . read ai of dAdo éF 
ray ddekpar pov AaBdrres and om. nuav—(p. 198) for éempudcavro read 
nyopdcavro—order éavrois tmodnu.—after réxvors om. airav, then 
continue eindvres’ ov ddyop. air. dre Tiny aip, 7. a8, jay éotw’ dAda 
xarararnowpev—for Bacrrevew read drt Baowdevoei—ri Eotar Td évitrvior 
—after ypap7 om. vduov—for omépya avaornva read dnoorjva 1d on. 
—éirolynpbjcera: 7d indd.—after mpdcwrov continue xara rovroy 37 
rov vdpov ovx nbedr. THY Cwny "Iwo rov ad, aitav. Kai yap éAbdrTes év 
aiyirrg, and om. rest—after maidiov add rov—after "Iwonp add 
€umpooOev tov muAdvos. Kal orm cuvedOdvres mpogexivyouy aito— 
before g@apad add Bacéws—after mpovexiynoay om. ait@—eump. Tav 
alyunriov év To dxotcat mayra Ta Kanda & TeTOU}Kaper. 

ch. &. GAMA tore yap pera Td BAnyOHvar abrdv eis Tov AdKKov 
€xdOnoav cobiew ot AdeApot pou. eyo 8€ 800—Iwonh Spoiws Sé kai 
"Iovdas—airois’ AANA rq AdKkw mpoc. épofeiro yap pH Tws amor. 

p- 199. For rnpeiv read eis rd dvarnpeiv—after éroince om, d¢— 
after mepicyioduevos add ra ivdria aitov—before mas add oipo—for 
dpyvpioy read rivnua—for ovdév edpev read ovx nipev atrots—for rhv 
68. 7. peydd. read iv Baoidxyy 6ddv—rtpoyAomnteav (sic)—omit 
‘PovBip before dproy—for ei xrrav read 6 yirav-—for rov yap xirava to 
8ovAou read thus: xai éroincay obras. Srav d€ nBovAnOnoav mupaca (sic) 
avréy £8, roy xtrava tov motkidov Kai ved. iuar. mad, ev cynpate SovdAov 
—év rp poudaig—dvacravres obv xar’—after 8s add airéyv—for kai 
ovrws read rdre hoBnbcis—xabas eine Adv and om. 6— 

p. 200, ch. ¢. mpds dvOpamovs—after Groya add ipav—after 
mapnrOov add rév Biov—read év rois edomAdyxvois* TodTo eiSdéres dre 
Soa dy moujoe and om. r1s—read kat améOvnoxoy dia Thy év TO 'loonp 
yevapévyny rapa tov tatépwv adrav wapavopiay. dri ovx émoincay— 
for vioi pov read ¢uol vioi—év yy Xavadv—eis thy mapadvov—Oijpay— 

ch. ¢’. oxagdny érimeov év bad. and om. r7—xaOnxov (sic)—read ¢v 
péow abrod Kal jpny ev airg—om. rovs aiyadods and then kat jpn 
dAtevov iyOvas oixou marpdés pov, éws ob FAOopev—mavta dvOpwmrov févov 
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(sic) —peredidouv—for ef 8¢€ fv € .. . read H fv & Eévos vooay fh ynpdcas 
Epov 1. iy. movdv adrots évayabas eéopata cara rov— 

p- 201. For ovvdyov read ovvadyav—after «ips read mod)ods 
iydias évérAnoé pe ev tH aypa trav iyOiov—for rd mAnoiov read ro 
mAnoio, and add pera mdons mpoOvpias—for modAamAagiova read érra- 
m\dowv—for bv éwpdxew read 1d dpxotv—for 1d bépos read kal r@ pev 
O¢pec—for kat év x. read r@ 8¢ x. 

ch. ¢’. Incipit cat viv—om. én’ adrév—ek tov oikov tod matpds pou 
xpup.—for maow read mavras—édeGte—om. mpds xatpov—after ovpra- 
oxere add airo—before oida add kai yap eyo ev ya tev nuepov—od 
nipe ti dotva and om. mpds rd map. émt—for ér read éri—érpépovto 
(sic) and om, én’ airg— 

ch. 7’. om. eis tpas—before nuepav add rav—for rd omddyxvov read 
ondayxva—om. ris before yis— : 

p. 202. eis Td mAnoiov—after rocovrov add xai 6—after ‘Iwonp 
continue thus: iidv jyas opddpa eomrayxviabn éf’ jpiv, Kat od8’ dros 
€uvnouxdknoer nuiv, eis dv Bderovres kai ipeis, Téxva pov, ayanare dAAndous* 
duynoix, yw. kai pn Aoy.—after dre om. rodro—cxopmife: kai rv Gmrapiw 
dpavifer’ 6 yap and om. Wuyxqy rapdooe— 

ch. 6, mpovéy. obv emi ra 08, ws Gre ev 7d abrH (sic) mopevovraa— 
fvAa kal 7. du. xatao, émdy (sic) d€ els roA.—yivovra for yiveraa—ottw 
cai ipeis Evecbe, dav 8€ py cxi7O.—é8axe pév Svo Spous, xeipas Kal 
mé8as. GAda Wao TOUTOLS, Kv Ste SiTAG Hyiv SéBwxev 5 Beds, GAN’ odv 
pea Kebady tmaxover’ pudrdgacbe obv réxva pov tov pH StatpeOqva, eyvwv 
yap <v ypapp—xai S00 Bamrcis eLaxodovOnceaOe—for xaiye read xai— 
ev Tos €Ov.— 

Pp: 203. Kat py Aoyegduevos—xal Td mveipa tr. mA. Whava adrovs émi 
raat (sic) mp.—taors edomAayxvias év rais mr.—avOparwv— after rarnbn- 
cera ald cai poBnOncera—after émorpeyer add ipas eis riv yn tyov. 
Kai, and om. mavra ra before ¢6vy7—om. avrov—om. Oedy to éxr€énrat, 
and then read xipiv év Anu ev ox. avOp. nat KrnOhoera Td Svopa 
airod peyddns Boudijs Gyyehos. Kai pera taita madw ev movmpia 
Epyov tuav— 

ch. . For dmodcimw read éxXcina~—before rns PuAjs pov add avrav 
kai év wéow, which words are lost in the other codd. propter 
homoioteleuton—after énage: add ém’ airovs—before éya eis add réws 
ovv—for as of read xat oi—after (wis tpav add kal ra dpeora évomiov 


auTov Troveire— 
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p. 204. om. of vioi airov—after Onxn add xawm év 7 ovdeis vidéroré 
nis €réOn—ayaydvres COaav airiv év Xe8. pera—after avrov add ro de 
dep par ein dda eis aidvas. aunyv— 


TESTAMENT OF DAN. 





Fol. 366 v°. Grabe, p. 204. Title d:a0. Ady vids eudouos (sic) 
"lax@B. vids Bdddas mp@ros. mepi—for dv eime read doa éAdAnoe— 
avrov. év ty (sic) pe ris (wis airod, xadécas yap rovs viovs airov 
elev avtois—add xai before mpocéyere—om. ordpatos—before éneipuca 
add éca—after {wf wou add kai ¢yvwyv—Oupos 80 dy Kal macay Kaxiay 
of GvOpwrot éxdiddoxovra, roivyy os Tavita metpdoas, Kai yous dudotépwr 
7d didhopov dporoy@ ipiv onpepov—after nddunv add mavv—order: rod 
GdnOwod avdpis kai dyabot—for "Iwond read airod, then dire inep jpas 
nyana avrév 6 matnp jnuav’ 1O mveiwa and om. yap—after airov add ef 
—for & rév mvevpdrov read rd mvetpa—order: read év air@ after 
‘loonp——for rodréd éors read raird por—om. 1d meibov to rov “lwonp 
and substitute simply iméBaddev, then continue ddd’ 6 eds ray 
matépwv pov ovK €Badev avTov— 

Pp. 205. clave pe moja Td dyop. rovro, iva py xata\vbaow 8i0— 

ch. 8. Before éy® add i80v-—for amodciobe read amodeig drodeiobe— 
om. 6vpodns—after marnp add ipav éorw and om. «dy pntnp éorw— 
abté rd mvedpa—xai Sd Tov Wevdous ox. 7, diay. a. kai Si8wow aita 
idiay kapdiav Sieye(pwr adrov xara 7, dd. adtod «is pOdvov, 

ch. y. after movnpés add éorw—xai yap Kat avrg—iBrov rovetrar— 
nagay Tapavopiav, .réte H Wuyx7 Sixacec (sic) rd mp.—éxer Thy Svvapw— 
Kat piay péev dd ris Bonbeias tr. im. adty deur. dia r. wr, wapar. abtw 
xai—rpirny S€ riv—Kakdv ToiTo T. Ty.— 

ch. 8. otk. ovvere téxva pou tiv 8, r. Oupov, kal pevyere ody aitnyv— 
for épebi{duevov read dpyfépevov—for mxpais read paxpais—pnre «is 
dydiav Kataxupievobe bwd rod Adyou. Lparov—rév voiy mpds 1d 
vojoa Td pyOév’ cai Stav vorjoer abrd, rére Oupwbeis vopifer dri Sixaiws 
—after réxcva add pou—for émbvpioa read émbupeiv oe—Oupwleis 
(sc. OvpoOns)—om. d¢ after ¢av—after éxovoiws add 4% dxovoiws— 
dvudv—for dimpéowmoy read mpoownov— 

p. 207. For cvvepovra read ovvaipovraa—rapagovo.—6 Kipios— 

ch. «. @uAdocete ofy—om. rod before xvpiov—for tpncare read 
éx{nrnoare—before dxd om. d¢—after év ipiv add xai pevye (sc. pevyn) 
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ad’ ipav 6 Bediap—for Aadeire read Pbéyerbe (sic)—dyamjoare rév 
Oedv ev mdon ti uxy tpav—mpocwxbjcere—for mopeverOe read 
mopevdpevos kai—for movnpia read mopveig—tr. rod dixaiov before ’Evay 
—after dpywv om. tyav—before ris mopveias add ris mAavns—for rod 
rroveiv read Tov moujoa— 

p. 208. of viol—év mace avrois GANA Kai—oi Aéovres—mndoas Tas 
mopveias rav Ov.—émorpepeite—dy. avrov, kat Bde (sic) tpiv eip.— 
doce Tois watpdow tyarv—aixparwoiay Ajpere (=AnWera) drd— 
emorpeyer puxas ameBeis—xai émi riv dyiav kat Sixatav “lepovcadhp 
edhp. dixator Ews Tod aidvos Kal ovxérs tmopev (sic ut uid.) Any. épyp. ot 
Sé aixparwriaOnoovra. 6 Kupios €orai—xai 6 &ywos—en’ abthy év— 





ch. ¢’. éyyioare—for tO mapair. ipas read avrov rod pi) maragat bpas 
> n . <2 & a 
eis TeAos—Kat emt tys—— 

‘ , , a = a a ‘ a 

p. 209. Kai xarévavre orhoetat tis Bac. tov Oeod. 8a rovro— 
imockeAXioa—ire y Ov npepa moreday—Airds yap 6 dyyedos—py 
éxmeceiy aitov eis Bdbos xaxav—ev xatp@ dvopadias—for peredevo. 
émoGe read kai peraotpagpnoera emi ra €Ovn—for ovdevi read ovdeis— 
for fora as air read ioos air@ Eorai—rd 8é dvova—om. “Iopayd after 
, ~ 4d fe Aw , a ee ae Ps 
romna—after Weidos add dd’ ip@v—for perddore xai ipeis read Kai ipeis 
moire’ avayyeiAate 5€ aita Kai rois réxvois—for fora read éors—év 
maou mpais te kat rar.—for xvpiov read Oeov, and add «ai éora rd 
yevos pov eis cwtnpiay Ews tod ai@vos—for Kai Oaare read day. dé— 

ch. &. after aianov add mpeoBurns kai mAnpns qpepav huepav bmdpywv 

\ » Pe e en a a ’ , >? 

—kai @ayav ...] Kat evéycavres of viot adrod Onxnv ~iAwv aonmrev 
kateoxevacpevny KaréOevro avrov év airp. era tavta 8€ advéyxarres 
away airov év Xevpov peta Tov matépwy adtov. Kat ovros pev eiow oi 
Adyot ods evereihato Adv Tois viois avrod.—nAjv éempopyrevoev ex’ adrovs 
Ore emtAnoOnoovra vopov . . .— 

p. 210. dtnddorpiwbjoovrai—xAnpous—for ovras Kai yéyovey read 
kai ToU omépparos aitav, Smep kai yey. én’ aitous. tH Oe@ quar 7 86£a 


> d- ow I 
€is atwvas, apnyv.— 


TESTAMENT OF NEPHTHALIM. 


p- 210. Title d:a0. v. vids “Iax@8 7’. vids Baddas B’. mepi—for dv 
debevro read fis €Gero—for pr’ read pkB'—rijs (ons—uv. yap rav viav 
air, mpos abrév ev Tw €B. unvi ev hpépa pia rou pnvds, vy. adr., émoinoey 
avrois deimvov kai notpémnge Kortava Kal éxouunOnoav. Ti Sé éwadprov 
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pera 7d eunmoOjvat elm. avrois, réxva pov, ywordv Spiv eotw dri eyo 
droOvncxe Kai tropevopar S8dv matépwy pou. of Sé dxovcartes TadTa 
oun éricrevoay ait’ & B€ etAoyav Kuptov x.r.A.—yxbés amobaveira. 
Kai pg. déy. (om. 1. vi. ad.) "Axovoare r. wu, N. Tod marpos ipav (sic). 
évwricacbe Soa ey évréAdopar ipiv. "Eyd eyev. dwd B. “laxwB ro 
matpi pou uids SySo0s. Sre cv mavovpyia émoi. ‘Pay. x. €3. avr’ abris 
thy madioxny BadAay re "lak. cai emt tov unpdv (sic) —dre emi rdv pnpdv 
(sic) a. éyer.—after dvra tr. we—dpowds pou—pnrnp pov Bddda and om. 
€oTt— 

p. 211. After Ovydrnp add fv—for éréyOn read éyevnOn—after 
yevous add fu—edyerns’ Satis aixy. dd tis éauTod. wédews Hyop. ind 
A. kai @axev arg “ESvav ray mud. adrijs eis y.—éxddecey Td Svopa 
abris LeBad én’ dv. 7. x. év 7 alxpadoriodn (sic). Kai méduv érexev adt@ 
7. B. é& fs eyevOny eyo. 

ch. B. "Ey téxva pou éyevouny codigos rois mociv as H EA. Kat 
érafev—mpos adta péper—mpos dpoi. rod odparos (sic) rovei—tr. ribyor 
7d mva—om. kat before otk éor:—)ondv abtod aidvos tpts Tixw (sic) yap 
orabu@ xai—xai xabdowep 6 kep. év. Ex. T. xp. walixavetv—ev dyabois— 
for ixus read ioyis— 

p. 212. For atrod, otrw read rot dvOpérov, otro, and om. xai—for 
6 voids read 9 mpoaipeots—for ro épyov read 4 téxvy—for 4 mpoaipears 
read 4 réxyy—om. xai before 7 mpagis—add xai before ws 4 xapdia— 
ot dpOadrpoi— after Adyos atrov add kai mopevera els exavtos—rod 
BeXiap’ kal Gowep—xai dvd pévov axdrovs—om. dpacews kai dxons— 
after yvvacdés add kal mdvra éx mpoatpécews yiverar duporépwv—évt 
adtots mporanus Httov éroingev’  EXattov Ta mavra ev rdgec—add ev 
before rij xepakg—ouvdwas ev rp xepady. mpoadeis atte xai rpiyas 
mp. Sdfav xai edmpéresav eira—for oroudxov, xddapov read rpodips. 
ordpaxov eis xo\acpov—tr. ondrjva eis yeA.—dogpis—réxva pov, éotw 
mdvta Ta Epya suav ev rage eis dy. nat ev p. O.—é~w Tod Katpod" dre 
Gowep cay cir. tr. OPO. pnuara, dxodoa ob Suvatat xwpis Td ods. ovTws 
ovd¢ év oxdres Suvicacbat morjoat Epyov pords— 

p- 213, ch. y. ras mpdes ipay. adda oxotoivtes ev xabapdrnte 
xapdias, {nticate 1rd OcA.—for diaBdrov read Bediap—thv ragw— 
mramnbévra amd kupiov nAdAol.—'Ypeis S€ ovrws pi) Tovette, Téxva pou, 
GANG yvdre éx tov Syproupynpdrwy dwd orepedpatos Kai dd yijs Kat 
Gadacoas Kai dws mdvrwv tov xupiov Snproupyjgavta kai mowmoarra, 
iva py ylveoOe as Zddopua, oitwes HAAasav Thy ovow adrav. obs Kat 
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éréppwoe Kipios. dpoiws xai émi rod xarakd. obs xarnp. 6 xvpios, and 
om. from 8 avrovs to doixyrou— 

ch. &. om. dyia—for amd xvpiov read amd beot—om. éxei—briper 
ouvavactpapycecbe Ews avadr. Kipros— 

Pp. 214. éemorpéper v. dv yy watépwv tyav—diacrapel (sic) adrois 
émi and om. Kuvpios—aypis of €XOnp—tr. rods éyyis Kai rods paxpav— 

ch. ¢. "Ev yap ro p! Gree ris (ais w. eldov év dpdoe pov decor (sic)— 
for €ornxay read icravro évomov ipov—for Aéyer read Aéywv—before 
mdvres opod add dua rH Aéyo—before 6 Aevt add mpoodpayoyv—om. 6 
before "Iovdas—for as HAiov read civ rH HrAi@—Exov wP’ Képara— 
Pbacus yap "lwo,—ovvavn\bev— 


P- 215. tov dre jpev ev xdmois (? xpmos) kai i800—for Atwater read 


apnrat (sic) —yeAaxaior—aiyparwoiav— 

ch. ¢’. Incipit raira Wov rére* madw 8€ pera—éorara—'lapveias — 
pet avrov for atv aitrod—xai i8ob Apxovro mAoiov dppevi{wv—rd moiov 
odtws’ motov "Iuxo8. elwe S€ juiv—as dé HOopev ev abt, éyéveto 
xepav—for eperrara read dpiorarai—rére (om. kal) queis xe. emi ro 
mer. Hepdpevor, émAnpwabn vd. To mr. ev tpixvpiais mepupepopévov Sore 
curtp. aito. rére Iwonp—after xwpifdu. om. 5¢é—for éni read d— 
after rd aird add év cavnd: (sic)—mavres cig ta mépara mdvta—imep 
mavrwy—edeeTo TH kupiw—after ynv om. os—tr. 6 mar. Hu. lax.— 

ch. ¢’. Incipit réte ra d00 ev. Sinynodpnv—dei ydp mAnpwbjva 
Tavita mdvta, TéKva pou Kata TOUS Kaipovs— 

p- 216. For rére read xai—after moretw add rq beG réxva pov— 
before "Iwond add 1d réxvov pou—xai ote oe Prérw ey, UTE od mad 
dpas rov “lax. tr, yer. oe. Taita Aéywv cai jyas KAadoa émoincey emi 
Trois Adyos abtod. “Ey exaiduny r. or. cat HBouddpyny pev dvayyeiAa 
Gri némpata, epoBovpnv Sr. ad. p. pymote yvorres amoxreivovoi pe— 

ch. 7’. Kai idov ody réxva pou—after tpeis add réxva pou—évodvres 
for évavrai—om, kai év aitg to cdaa td yévos "Iopank—tr. of dyyedoe 
kai of GvOpwroi—dofacOnaera év ipiv év r. €Ovect, kai—dowep yap édv 
tis éxOpeyver Téxvor—om. ovrws kal to dyadj—add rovroy before xara- 
pagovra, and om. kai after it—after dyyehor add xvpiov—for adognoe 
év r, €6. 80 airot kai 6 read dofdceev air@, 6 8é—oiket. adro@— 

Pp. 217. xaraxup. airo. Ere S€ kai 5 Kvptos—om. kai pera rex. wAnp. 
—after ocvvovoias add 6 xatpds—after évrodai eiot add rod beov— 
after mapéxovor add max rois pH mpendvrws, GAG Katappovntixas raira 
mparrovow—after ovrws add dé— 
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ch. @. Incipit raira évreiAduevos NepOadely rois viois airov, cai dda 
modda toadru, deLevgaro avrois, iva peraxou.—after mov add xai mdvra 
—after yvyxjs add mpdgas—for dca read 4d—om. NePOareiu—after 
avrav add rq 8€ Oe@ jyav x.7.d. 


TESTAMENT OF GAD. 


The collation is deficient for chs. a’ and 8’, Grabe, pp. 217-219, 
and begins at ch. y’. 

ch. y’. Grabe, p. 219. tr. Aoy. dA. réxva pou—after moh om. dv— 
tr, rovrov ovx émawei—read xatapxourvr: (sic) for xaropoivr.—after 
bmepnp. ayama add kai dmdés ecimciv naymdvnpov Epyov Kal macay GAAnv 
caranxiy mpagw émonara—for éripdrwoe read dmoruphe (sic)—xayo 
év te “Iwonp érabov— 

ch. &. dre eis airéyv—dvopetv moeti—for Adyov read pdvov—after 
mAnoiov add &a rodro—tr. dyapr. xat eis r. 6.—for mraicn read mece 
(sic)—tr. 9 d0vA0s— 

p. 220. Odixper adbrod émyetpet Snws Oav.—for xai kata tov edmp. read 
kat dxovwv Tiv Kar’ avrav etrp.—for tHv mpoxomny read mpoxoreiv (sic)— 
for dxovor 4 dp. read 4 Kai 6p.—ovras nat ro—tr. duaprnc. év ddAiy@— 

ch. ¢’. xaxdv obv 1O picos—after oxéros add as—after éxdidaoxer 
add kai éevepyci—Adyw ipiv téxva pov, mas efdonte 1d picos Tob 
StaBddou cai Kod. rH dy. r. Beod. Gre 7 pev Sixacoovvn—om. 7 Taneiv. 
dy. 7d pioos—for émoxéme: read émPAére—for 1d dtaBovrd. adrod read 


> > > ‘ 
€7 avToy— 


P- 221. o& karadadet dvdpds read od xaradei (sic) dvdpa d8i0v—om. 6 
before @é8os—om. yap before py—rd xubddou—ws évvoias—raira dé 
éyo—om., tiv ameibecav—tyabev mapa avp,—om. yap before po.—after 
el py add foav—om, ddA‘you—om. xai before xoddferac—for dvéxeito 
read éxewro—om. xara to dyneds (per homoiotel.?) and add after 
évdexa a8 foll.: xara tov "Iwonp* dua todro émacxov aita avnheas—tr. TO 


"loo, éveixov—om, iva— émpabn— 

ch. ¢’. Read dyamntw (sic) éeaoros 7. dd. airot’ dyamnodtw Kai 
tov mAnciov abrod Kai e£ap.—xat év Epyy—rov marpés pou—re ‘Iwand* 
é€epxouevov d€ avtod amd mpoommov tov marpds jpav rd mvedpa—xai 
éfopicas—om. xai before év wWuyxj—édy péev peravonay duohoyhon— 
after ponoas om. oe—tr. dnd cov AaBov—after aideéaby add ixé cov— 
for jovxdoOn read eis edxds (« is perpetually written for 7 in this 
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MS.)}—om. aAAa before «ai ryz.—om. ce—add oo after poBnOnrerar— 
after eipnveves add pera gov, then ay d€ avadeig €ors— 

ch, ¢’. dAdd paddov edyeode—om. tows y. dp. cup. obr.—itpvous— 
after mpoogepere add drraicras— 

Pp. 223. Tots avOp. macw—xpipa xvupiov cai od éyxaradeiyer— 
novydce.—pov Se «.—ei (tlege n) yap dd. Kaxois Kal dperavonrots 
pévovat tpt abtods eis aiwviay kdkaow—év maci—napa wdévtas TA.— 
om. ody after e£apatre—om. xai dyamnoare to réxvots tpaov in ch. 9 per 
homoiotel. A later hand adds the words in lower margin— 

ch. 7’. ém (sic) rédee dvacrncovra ra réxva ip, én’ airiv Kai—xal 
odiyov x.1.A.] tadra évreidpevos Tad rois viois abrov, éfdpas rods médas 
avtov exo. ev eip. Kai €Onxav avrdv év Onkn Kaw7 Kal pera €’ Ern avny. av. 
x. €0, av. év Xevpov €v T@ ompraig—r@ SimAG@ pera GBpadp kai “Ioadk cai 


"laxaB, 1@ 8€ beg 7 S6fa— 


TESTAMENT OF ASER. 


p. 224. Title Ava. donp viod “IaxaB it’, viod Céddas madioxns dias, 
mepi x.r.A.—doa for d—eév TO pxs—evamiov KU Tojoate Kal dmod. ip. 
aité. dvo ddods bwédergev 6 Os rois dvos cai 8, 8.—dv0 tpdmous—rta 
mavra éx dvo ciaiv—ra diaB. and om. dv0—om. dtaxp. a’rds—om. obv— 

, > 4 ” ’ a , 
Gedrjon elvar <v x.—yap hoyLdpeba—eav dé €or wovnpdv KAivee—om. 
> @ > 4 4 , a > , > > a 
avtns—ayabov Kat NayB.—BPeduap. Kat ay. Tt mpages ev wm, adToU Kata- 
atpepe’ drav yap—ay. mootea téTe Td TéAos——eis KaKOTOinow éAavver 
—6no. tod dvaBoudtou rovnpod mvatos merA.— 

p. 225, ch. 8’. om. oty—Aéyovaa SiOev op. 7. x. b. 75 Kandy eorw dvos 
o > ’ 4 > > , > ‘ > 
Ss ov KaTorkTetper Tov AeLT. avTw Ev K. Kai ye T. TOvNpdy €oTe Kal Sump. kK. €. 
—— > < a > < > 4 a a .) > 
dyos ay. T. Tov. OF Kat abtds Smdpxwy ev tov. cal rocodroy Gre Kai dob. 
and om. rest—ovoa év movnpig éort—rd kaxdv Omep éori TH pev dvdp.— 
dAdos 8€ cd. Kai ddiucei—om. 6 before tAeovexrav—edeci. tov Trowy- 
Thy 1. Nopov a6. xv kal mapof.—avar, Kat tr. Yuxiv—rovro pév dump. 
€ort, Td Sé Sov wovnpdy. GAdos p.— Kaito mrourm m. emovper—oi 
rotor Ws bets eto Sucimodes— 

p- 226. 6 6s—tr. ovr. ef.— 

ch. y’. tr. drodpa. obv rv Kax.— 

ch. &. ayabot avipes—é8irpoo. dvOpdmwv duapr.—adv, tods movnpovs— 
épya Kaddv dia Kaxod—ére Tov KaKdv expil.—ai ddicov Kat rov p. Kai 


vyotevovra Kai adtés ¢. diump.—xkv Kai mpoodeydu.—pera adn. Kaxov— 
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Oéder ieiv Hy. KaKhy pera domtav—py aicxpdvy-—Kal ye Kat TodTo Sdov. 
ddov 8€ xaddv (corrected from xaxdv) €or. of ror. Sépract— 

p. 227, ch. ¢. om. ot»—after dv0 add 4é80i—roé évis—after 
kéxpurrat add xai yap év tH xpice ) mporwmoAnia paddov 3€ 7 
Sopodrnia kéxpumra, ev b€ rH Krices 9 Treovegia. ev € TH eippooivy 
9 peln. ev rH yédwore 1d mévOos. ev TH yauy 7 drexvia mpds rovras de 
riv (wiv 6 Odv, diadéx.—after wWE om. Kai—xai doriv (om. odx)—imd 
Tod Oeod eiow—xu, GANG madcas tras évr.— 

ch. 5’. coddfovra: SidTe Kal mpdoaoucr Td KaKdv Kal cuvadiKodct Tots 
mpdooouct, Ta mvevpata THs mAdyns pic. GTt Kata TaY avav aywvi{ovrac— 
MpogexeTe TO KANO OS KAKO—madoats Tals evr. K. eis a’rd— 

Pp. 228. yropifdvrwv—édv yap rerap.— ébépxerat—novyas eivepy. Kai 
€v x.— dy. t. eip. mapaxadoivta, avrév év (af alwvig xa aredevtaTo. 

ch. ¢’. py ov yw. os 3. and om. réxva—om. rods before ayyéAous— 
after épnpwOjoera add xai ra dya ipav diapapno’ ra (sic)—after 
diacxopmabnoecbe add év rois €6veor—for dsarmropa read di:apOopa— 
tr. pera dvOp. é06. x. mwwwv—punctuate: Spdxovros. da vdatos core 
ovras (leg. otros) r. "lop.—after réxvois ipav add rod évreikacOat abrois 
—<dreboivres dmevOyoete eis adtdv, ui mpooex. ro v. and om. kal doef. 
docB.—after dvOpomwv add povorpooame xaxia pepdpevor—tr. Adv kai 
ras— 

p. 229. Before da add «al. 

ch. 9’. radra ein, air. éxoupyOn ev eipnyy’ wai dyaydvres airdv of vioi 
aitod eayav airov év Xevpor, ev tH omnraim to SimdG pera trav rar. 
avrov. {nae dé Eryn pxs’. re d€ Oe@ hav 7 ddga eis aidvas, dyny. 

Note that in a scholion on the christological passage in ch. ¢' 
beginning és od 6 the words dyoros «.7.A. as far as troxpiwdpevos, 
already given in the text of the MS., are repeated in the lower 
margin in a somewhat later hand. There is no trace of erasure in 
the text. The scholion may come from a copy in which the text 
itself omitted the christological passage. 


TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH. 


Fol. 373 r°. Grabe, p. 229. Title Arad, "Iwo. rod mavedddov (sic) 
viod "laxaB wa’, vied paynd a’. repi cwhp.— 

ch. a’. after "Iwan add 4 d&cbero rois viois abrov—after dmoOvnoKew 
add év yap r@ pe’ &ret ris (was ad’rov—after nya. td add xvpiov beot— 
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after vioi add pnuara—GAN’ ovx éemravnOnv. GAN Epevov ev 17 ddnbeia— 
pe, 6 8€ Kuptos—tr. avedeiv pe—xal 6 mdvtwv Kipios—tr. avtod xeip— 

p- 230. after éxapir. pe add év dtaBodais—alyurrious—for oiv dddo1s 
read cvvdovAor— 

ch. 8’. Incipit «ai pera raidra 6 olvoxdos apady éveriorevoe— 
érevyouons—s beds rov marpds pov "laxwB éppicatd pe amd droy.— 
érupOnv—ebaxé por—ov yap and om. py—after éyx. Kipws add marore 
—ws vids avOponou deAia—for rémas read rovros—for dixpépos read 
d:apépors—for év déxa read 81a rovro év—eé8oxivaceé pe for doxtu. pe avd. 
—€v maou Tourots eyar, of8a ori— 

ch. 7». after aiyyrria add péugis—Oavaroy ; moo. dmeAais pi) Oedovte 
and om. rest— 

p. 231. tr. clause Kupedvoets to cuav after eis dué—eéyd 8é éuv.—om. 
matépwv—mpoo. Kupiy to Beg taird pot émoinoa émi érn éwrd xai 
évnatevov ev Tois émra—dutyov Kai yap of dud Gedy vnoT. TOU Tpoo. THY 
Oéow mpodrdumovoay Kéxrnvra’ cay d€ amedwtd por oivos—dpbpit. 8é— 
kX. mepi adtis. dre o.—kal yap Kal év vueri—ra mpd, pev ered} 
ovK fv av. téx, mpooem. ex. pe @s vidv' STokaBdv éyw St. xapiv Téxvou 
ToUTO mover nUEdp.—dappev. Kadxelvyn pddtora dwereivero mEepiavoTépws 
6 pws. Kal eis mopveiav pe epedxdeto. Kal vonaas tov Sddov éyw 
édumnO. kai émévdnoa m, av. émi nv. Tod. éyvwKas tHv mAdy. adrns Kai 
fheyov—émiorpeyer ard ris Tovnpias— 

P. 232. moo. as avdpa ayov—exoddxevé pe, ai p. 3. 8. pataiwv pnp. 
éravet tiv—dvd, ait. Kat davepas pev eddkalé pe as oadpova, ev 
xpuTT@ 8€ édcyé por—metrioteuta for mémecorar—awhp. cov. eyo Sé 
taita dxovwy éduTodpny peyddws Kat exapoxoirouy év odxKw xai édedp. 
rov0.—pe § €k Tis aly.—iox. dvioat, mad.—eioépxetat mpos—xaru- 
Aeipw ra cid. cuyyevod pot’ Kai—droor. amd rav eid. Kat ev vdp, Kup. 
gov mopevadpeOa dyddtepor. elmov Sé adti—dxabap. Oder KS Tods 
oeB.—éxeivn 5€ taita dxoicaca coiwn. pev KaTa Tpdowmdy pou pydev 
érepov tohpyoaca eimetv. tH 8 Savoia abris épidoveixer modoica 
tedéoai—xs éx Tav Tod SiaBddou mayidwv, Kal éx tav xEtpdy avris. 
SieAOdvros odv ex téTe évrauTod SAoKAHpou— 

ch, ¢’. mddw év pid Tdv hpepdv mpogehOodca Aéyer por—vopipw A7. 
oe dvdpa—einov mpos adthy yivai—tr. tiv movnpay mpag. rav.—ére Kai 
eyo. 

P- 233. émiv. Tis Kapdias vou Kal doeB. cov macw dvors—ngiov por 
py avayyeiAat run tiv «.—OddAmovoa Sp. kai dmooréAdoved por amd 


macav aoa, 
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ch. 5’. kat 8) ev pig door. por Bpd.—dvaShéBas (sic) Bov—perd 
tpiBriov (sic)—meptepyia Fv tod catavd Kal eis dromd.—éxeivo, uy. To 
tt tay dec. airis yevodp. Kat 8h perd pilav jy. dvedO.—Bpd. cai elwé 
pou ré rovro—pw. touvrou Step TH xs tyépa dwéoredd cor. Kal ef. 
mp. adr, éwerdi émd. av. Oavatixod pidtpou, ta TodTo obK épayov adrd. 
Kai drrewSh eimds pot dre ov eyyifw rois 3, dwd Tod viv ddd To Ko 
pova—om. 8: dyyéAov—kaxi. gov, 81d TodTo Kal érnpnaa eis Ed, cou airs 
—peravonon vé. wa pdOys—doeB. Oéacat. Kai AaBav awd rod Bpd- 
patos eva, av. épay. odtws einav—éyy. tod d8p.—tr. emi rovs médas pou 
éni mpdo.—avved. por rod wij—after doéBecav ravrny add add’ 78¢€ (2) re 
ordpate avtins dmetpveiro Tov pnxere €v Tois avrois evpeOnvat. 

p. 234, ch. ¢’. GAN’ ody 9 xapdia—mpds pe—ouverinre TO TpOTdTY. 
av 8€ abrhy 6 aly, otrw cupmécoucay, ele mpds ad. ri gor cuvéBy dre 
ouvéerece—rdv, xap. duvav' (sic) ¢yd ddkya—py dobev. kai év pia tov 
Hpepav ecioernd. mp. pe @moSnpoivros rod dy. av. Kal elwé por 
enautiy Ow dyxdyyny xphoacbar f eis xpny. f cis ppe. eu. pinta, dav 
un cwAOns po—evox. airiv—ri ovvrapdoay xai OopvBijs—ceaurny, 7 
Tor 1) TaA,—H Kat dvTitnd. gov yevioeTat Kupia To otkou gou Kal rd 
réxva o. Koda, kai od amodévers—yijs HSe Ey mpds pe. viv olSa dre 
éyat. kai dpx, por Todt Kal pdvoy dre dvtimorioat (sic)—rék. pov. éxw 
toivuy mp. St. dmodadow rijs émi. pw. kal dy pév did rdv Cedy pov elrov 
aird. éxeivy bméd\aBevy Sr. dyawav adrhy elmov todto. iv yap— 
axovet—— 

ch. 9’. Aéyw odv—édpa exrn &fjAOev— 

P- 235. OM. cvvdyas—dv, daxpior. Kat taita modmy kai airodvrds 
pou Tod AuvrpwOjvar adrihv rédos, pdvov pe ebpoioa ev TH KoiTOne 
émAapBaveral pov rav lyatriwv—aovvovoracpdv—eidov adthy dre paw. 
Bia xpar. r. ip. pov, d&moducduevos &p. dm’ adriis yupvds. rtére 
Groxapoica éxeivn Kat dmoyvoica thy Odnow abrijs. Kal Sr od 
Te(Oopat TO cKoTe adtis TO pucape kal edayi, covxopdvtncé pe mpds 
tT. aiyvmriov Kai dpyioeis car’ éuoid eBaré pe eis puday. Thy odgay ev TO 
olx. avrov. ry Sé ébijs paorrydoas pe Aweoreihé pe eis rv eip. . TOE 
Baoéws. kal Gyros pou év TH pudaKy 7 aly. Hppworer awd rhs Avr. Kal 

ch. 6. wodddnts Sé Exeppe—rod mAnpdoa rv émOvpiay pou kai 
\ow ce rav deouav—oxdrovs kai THs BSoudias e\evPepdow ce. eye Se 
088" Sdws ovd" Ews dvvoias ekdwa—ev TO Adknp—ev rap. Bacihéa rpvp. 
pera dxod, Togdkis 7Kpodow Tis doris pou mpogeuxouévou Sidtt Guvouv 
kat éddgafov rdv Oedy ev oixp oxdrovs. kal év trap (sic) povg nai 
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Tpocdtw Exatpov Kat eddgafov rdv Oedv. 6 ri dua mpopdoews amnddAdynv 
tis aiyumrias. mapepxonevn (fol. 375 v°) 8€ arévagev. 

Pp. 236. cvviov d¢ éyd rovs crevaypois—oupnécw eis Epwra adtijs — 
eis &rdtny pou— 

ch. ¢. ovxohav. } oxdter, xs—iei—as Kaye. ywaoxovor yap oi 
adeApoi pou mas nydrnoé pe 6 mp pou “lakaB Kai ody tWaOnv év Sravoia 
pov. Kat yap 6 dvos i év épyw # ev A. 4 ev diav. ovverraipera, 81d todTo 
épvhaga euautdy. Kai dd Adyou Kai Epyou kai diavoias. ol8a yap 
és mavra mapeAevo.—mimpackdp. Tois lop. wy efermav avrois ra yév. wov— 

Pp- 237. ovv Téxva pou x. ev maoy mp.—rov Ho. rov 6. mpd d>badpov 
ipav. mas yap—imn’ adrov. tvixa Sé HAOomer’ eis ivdoxokmaras—eiwe 
atte €£ otkov. todo 8é éXeyov iva pij—6 peil. ad. & mpdros Tod té1ov. 
od dod. ok ef, drt Kal 7 dys cov—por Bavatov—aiy. mwoddov (sic) mepi 
€u.— mpodovs—AaBar— Bs—-mpds tov weraB. THS €um.—éws O08 Srro- 
orpéeoow op. Thy eu. adtay Kai 8. por ks—éveriorevae—adrov ks—év TE 
xpv. kal dpy.—om. «ai # pny as far as mévre— 

ch. 8’. mapqy 7 pedis i aiyumria év Napa (sic) peta rod wevtepp7 
p. 80, mor. kai iBoioa én’ cue rods dpO.—repi ewov. Kat €dOdvros tod 
avbpds adtod Ayer ait@ m. Tov peraBdAov—ev xeup. vewori Twos— 

Pp: 238. &xdevev—dde (sic) rov veavicxov—evdoy. tpas 6 rav—ydpis 
autod ovvou €. év airg@— 

ch, ty’, cai Aéyer aitg. thy &dpberdv por éfov ev tdxer mpd Tod ce 
TiLwpHowWpPaL. Kouga yap dre KArEmres Woy. edeuOepas ek vis Xavadv 
eis maidas peraBdddwv viv odv dmayyethdv pou ei tadta odtws éxn 
Kabws dxovw epi gou, recov ovdv 6 peraB. Hyou 6 mpayparteubeis emi 
mpog. aitov édeero Aeywv—6 dé elme—mdbev obv vor 6 mais—xai eimev 6 
perdBodos’ oi ic.—xai ph morevoas aire 6 wevteppiys éxéA. abrév rum. 
yop.—airov rois Adyos rovTas py 6 mev.—veav. Eumpobev pou, kai Sh 
cicaxbcis—apxio, MPSS THY yqv. Tpiros—mapa TOU ®. Kai dpx.—yvvaixa 
? wrong erasure of o—eimé pou’ dovA0s—elov aire’ 8. eius—om. mpds 
pe after Aéye—rivos ; xai elroy’ trav "Io, 6 8é elwev’ mas—elmov’ éx 
yis—empi. pe. ele dé mpds pe. yevdy' Kae ened. yupvwOivat pe cai 
TUnT.— 

p- 239, ch. 08. rumrépevdv pe—ddu.  xpio.—om. rdv before Adyov 
—ovuraky BAnOjvar Hpas fos—om. hyoiv—oi xiproi pou, tére 7 y. 
abtod A. abt@ Ste Sh rv aixpdd. Kal evyerh m. dverov elvar—duaprias 
aitijs—kay® iyyvdouv emt maar tour. 6 dé Adyer adtH. ov« éoriv Eos tots 
aiy,—r. pera. kai elev Ste wats dpeider éyxaraxd.— 
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ch. ue’. tr. ju. KA §A0.—xal dxoicavres Svtwv abray eis yi Xav. Sr 
"laxaB—xai elrov mpds pe'—éavrov Soidov elvat—idov fpets eyvdoxapev 
dri—avdpos Suvatod Kal pey.—mevbei 6 m. cov év odk. wept cov, Kat 
taita dxovcas éy® map’ adrav mdvu 70. dax. Kai maAuv iva py ail. 7. ad. 
pou, elmov adtois’ éy® ovx ol8a todo & Adyete Speis. ev Se ofSa Ste 
Sovdds eipi—xivduvov. 7 yap— 

Pp. 240. 6 perdB. mpds aitods—ovdr ot iopandirar jroivtd pe rey. Ste 
év apy. émpdOn iyiv. xdxeivos taita dxotcas edOdws ded. jpas. 

ch. ws’. dnd. 8€ adte 4 yuh) abrod Adyouca. éweidi) dxovers Ere 
mod. adrov éxmpiou adtév, kai eb0dws dm. edvoix. rois "Iop, kal Hyayev 
abrods Kal jr. pe eis Sudmpaow wap’ adtav 6 wevredppis. eimdvres Sé 
TWoAMy Thy TiysHy pou, Kal p1) OeAnoas, dwéorerher Huds. 46 dé edvodxos 
mopeubeis, €dn\0n 1H Seoroivy abtod taita Kat dwoordANet vorepov 
ebvoix. Adyovea—airodar, 84s adtois. pdvos mpidp.—ayayé por, Kat 
haBav & edvodx. 7d xpuciov xatediwgey Hpds Kai dydonxovra ypucivous 
Sods avrois dvri cuod. Kat AaBdv pe wap’ adrots €XOdvTwv Hpav eis Tov 
olkoy éxarév elmev SeSwxévar, cai eidas eyo covmmyoa iva pi) KaTaL- 
oxUvw rods cuvBoudous pou. pyre phy aixioOy 6 edvorxos. 

ch. «f’. om. pov—xat ev paxp. Sidyere, xpumrovtes ddAndous ra 


éA\Aar.—<drav obv 7AGor. 





P. 241. aly. Kal éwéyvw adrovs, ox dveid.—apaxaderw (sic)—'Iak. 
TOU Wpos pou mepicg.—doa por wapryyyedey 6 mHp pou emoinca én 
abrous. Kat ovx adjxa adtods—om. kai of viol p. as 800, air.—tr. 7 
BovAn airav B. pou—pov, Kat juny—eAayirrorépwv— 

ch. un’. eidoy. ipas év—ipeis rH dyab.—dia Kv—dpare bia—Ovy. ku 
pou—rdr, xp. Sé8wxé por aiv air.—aitods xatedovkacev—déduxé 
por ws— 

p. 242. or dp, and om. ¢ya—kal Swep ‘ov évimviov—xai 6 Seond- 
pyoay eis macav thy yi. Kai of rpeis Uotepov deomdpnoay. iBov Sé 
ort €k—OM. dpwpes xai—drdAecev Gmavta eis xarar.—raira dé téxva 
pou yernoovTo1—ripyjoare—ov Trapehedcerar, 1) dé— 

ch. «’, ol8a, téxva, Sri—Os Tov Mpev pov mot, ipiv thy ex dix.—eis Thy 
yiv tis émayyeAlas trav mar. pou-—cuvavicare (sic) pou ra dora p. ip. 
éxet—xai 6 BeAiap—ev ox. Eorat pera— 

P- 243. dvaydyere 3€ cai dower ri pyrépa ipav, kai reOnTrw éyyis 
Bad\Aas—om. Oére aitnv’ xai—raira eimav “Iwo. Kal évretAdpevos Tots 
viois abrov éxr. rovs mé8as exoup, €v eipnvy Umvov—xat yap Tois aly. ovvér. 


> , fad a > a > - > bad > , > a 8 ‘ a~ 
év maon Th (wy avrov evepyetav airois év mavri épyw ayabg. 1a rovro 
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Tpoowmw Exatpov nai ddfafov rov Oedv. 5 re dua mpopdoews annAddynv 
tis aiyumrias. mapepxopevn (fol. 375 v°) 8€ arévager. 
Pp. 236. cuviar 8€ éy® Trois orevaypois—oupnéow eis Epwra abtis— 


eis GrdtTyY pou—- 

ch. ¢. ovkopav. % oxdrer, xs—iwet—as xapé. ywadoxovor yap oi 
adeApoi pov mas ipydanod pe 6 mp pov "lax@B Kal ody bWoOnv ev Sravoia 
pov. Kat yap 6 dvos i év epyw fj ev A, 4 ev diav. cvverraipera, 81d todTo 
épudaga guaurdv. Kal dd Adyou Kal Epyou Kai diavoias. olSa yap 
dre mavra mapehevs.—mimpackdp. Tois lop. pr efermav avrois ra yer. wou— 

P- 237. od» téxva pou ey. ev mdoy mp.—rov Hof. rod 6. mpd sp>0arpev 
ipav. mas yap—in’ airov. tina Sé HABopev’ eis ivdoxoAmoras—eiue 
aire ¢£ oixov. rtodto Sé éXeyov iva pij—é peil. ad. & mpOros Tod térov, 
ad dovA. ovk el, Gre Kal 7) BYis wov—por Bavatov—aly. woddov (sic) mepi 
€4.—tpodovs-——dBo.— 83 —-rpos tov peraB, THS €um.—éws ob bTo- 
orpeyaow gh. Thy eu. adtav Kai €, por ks—éveriorevoe—airov ks—év TE 
xpv. kai dpy.—om. kai # nv as far as mévre— 

ch. «8. rapiy 7 pepdis 4 aiyumria év Aapmvy (sic) peta rod mevreppy 
p. 80k, mor. kai otoa én’ eve rods 6p6.—mepi euov. Kat édOdvros toi 
GvBpds adtod A€éyer aita@ m. Tov peraBdAov—ev xeup. vewori Twos— 

Pp: 238. exdreyev—Aade (sic) rov veavicnov—evdoy. Has 6 rav—xapis 
abtod ovyou ¢. év aira— 

ch, ty’. kai Aéyer airg. hv &dyPerdv por Négov ev rdxer mpd TOU oe 
TiwPoWRaL. AKouTa yap dri Kremreis Woy. éeuOepas éx yas Xavadv 
eis maidas peraBdéddwv viv odv dmayyeihdv por el taita obtws éxy 
KaQins dxodw mepi cou, meaay odv 6 perdB. Hyouv 6 mpaypareubeis emi 
mpoa, aitov éddero Aeywv—é dé elme—mdbev ody oor 6 mais—xai eimev 6 
perdBodos’ of ic.—xai ph moreioas air 6 wevteppiys éKxéA. abrdv rum. 
yup.—airov rois Adyos rovros py 6 mev.—veav. EumpoaGev pou, Kai $} 
eicaybcis—apyio, Tpds Thy yhv. Tpiros—mapa TOO &. Kal dpy.—yvvaixa 
? wrong erasure of o—elné pot’ dovA0s—elwov aire’ 8. eius—om. mpds 
pe after A€yec—rivos ; xai elmov’ trav "Io, & Sé elev’ ras—elmov' éx 
yis—empi. pe. ele dé mpds pe. evdy' Kas éxed. yuuvwbival pe cai 
ronT.— 

p- 239, ch. 08’. rumrépevdv pe—addix. 7 xpio.—om. rdv before Adyov 
—ovuraxy BrnOjvar Has €os—om. pyoiv—oi xvpioi pou, Tére 7 y. 
abtod A. abra St. Bh rv aixyad. Kal evyern m. dverov elvat—dyaprias 
airijs—xay® iyvdouv emi mao tour. 6 8é Ayer abrH. ovK eoriv Eos Tois 


aiy,—r. pera. kai elev Ste wats dpeider éyxaraxd.— 
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ch. te’. tr. jy. KA §XO,—xal dxovoavres Svtwv abtav eis yay Xav. dre 
"laxoB—nat elmov mpds pe'—éEavrdv dovdov elvar—idov tpeis eyvonapev 
dri—avdpis Suvatod Kal pey.—mevei 6 m. cov ev odk. epi gov. Kat 
taita dxovcas éye wap adtav mdvu 70. 8ax. cai maAw iva pi ail. r. ad. 
pou, elmov adtois* éy ovK olda todro & Adyete Speis. ev Sé olda Ste 
SovAds elu:—xivduvoy. fxovoy yap— 

P. 240. 6 perdB. mpds aitods—odr ot iopandtrar jroivtd pe Ay. Ste 
év dpy. émpdOn jyiv. xdxeivos Tata dxovcas eb0dws aed. Huds. 

ch. ss’. dnd. 8€ abtd 4 yur adrod Adyouca. emerdi) dxovers Er 
mak. abrév éxmpiou abtév, kat eb0dws dm. edvoix. Trois “Ion, Kal Hyayev 
abrods Kal yr. pe cis Sidmpaow wap’ abrav 6 wevredpis. eimdvtes Be 
TOA Thy Tyhy pou, Kal yy Oednoas, Awéoterhev tps. 4 dé edvodxos 
mopeuOeis, dnddOn rH Seoroivy abtod taita Kai dmooréAdet vorepor 
edvoix. A€éyovea—airoiai, Sds abtois, pdves mpiap.—éayayé por. Kat 
haBdv & edvoix. Td xpuaiov Katediwgey pds Kal dySonxovta xpvcivous 
Sods adrois dvri cuod. Kat AaBdv pe wap’ abrois édOdvTwy ipav eis Tov 
olxov éxarév elmev SeSwxévar, kai eidas eyo commnoa iva py KaTa- 
oxUvw Tods cuvSovdous pou. prjte phy aixicOy 6 edvorxos. 

ch. ¢{’. om. pov—xal ev paxp. Sidyere, xpumrovres GAAjAous Ta 
€AXar.—<drav ov #AOov. 

P. 241. aly, nat éméyvw airovs, ovK dveid.—mapakadeow (sic)—' lax. 
TOU pos pou mepico.—doa pot mapihyyerey 6 mp pou émoinca ew 
adrous. Kal ovx ddpjxa adtods—om. kui of viol p. as 800, adr.—tr. 7 
BovAy airav B. pou—pov, Kal funy—édAayiororépwr— 

ch. un’. eidoy. tpas év—itpeis 17 dyab.—dia Kv—édpare dua—Ovy. Ku 
pou—rdr. xp. Sé3wxé por civ ait.—aitods KaTedovAwrev—SEdwKe 
por as— 


p- 242. ore du. and om. é¢ya—xai Step tov évimviov—xai 6 Sreomd- 
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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


IL. 


WE have seen that since the year 16851 the Jews have 
been allowed the free exercise of their religion in this 
country and have been protected by the courts of law 
against a gross libel upon it—such as the oft-repeated 
blood-accusation—when published in such a way as to 
stir up hatred against the Jews and thereby ultimately 
lead to a breach of the peace ; but it must not be supposed 
that the law of England ever encouraged the propagation 
of doctrines subversive of the Christian religion, which has 
always been and is still considered part of the common law 
of the land. In the year 1698 an Act of Parliament was 
passed entitled “An Act for the more effectual suppressing 
of Blasphemy and Profaneness*.” The preamble runs: 
“ Whereas many persons have of late years openly avowed 
and published many blasphemous and impious opinions 
contrary to -the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of Almighty God 
and may prove destructive to the peace and welfare of this 
kingdom, wherefore for the more effectual suppressing of 
the said detestable crimes” it is enacted that “if any 
person or persons, having been educated in or at any time 
having made profession of the Christian religion within 
this realm, shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny any of the Persons in the Holy Trinity to 
be God, or shall assert or maintain there are more gods 


1 The Order in Council in answer to the Petition of Joseph Henriques 
and others having been made on November 13 of that year. 
2 g Will. IIL. c. 35, more commonly cited as 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32. 
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than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to be true, 
or the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be of divine authority,” he or they shall upon being 
convicted for the first. time be rendered incapable to hold 
any Office ecclesiastical, civil, or military, and if convicted 
a second time of all or any the aforesaid crimes, then he or 
they shall from thenceforth be disabled to sue in any 
court of law or equity, or to be guardian of any child, or 
executor or administrator of any person, or capable of any 
legacy or deed or gift, and shall also suffer imprisonment 
for the space of three years without bail or mainprize from 
the time of such conviction. This Act still remains in the 
statute-book, and may at any time be enforced. In the year 
1819 the full Court of King’s Bench held that the offences 
aimed at were in many cases misdemeanours at common law, 
and that the Act enabled the judges to inflict cumulative 
punishments in addition to the ordinary common law 
punishment of fine and imprisonment’. It was, however, 
recognized that there might be cases in which persons could 
be dealt with under this Act, though guilty of no offence 
under the common law. Mr. Justice Best in his judgment 
says: “The Legislature, in passing this Act, had not the 
punishment of blasphemy so much in view as the protecting 
the government of the country, by preventing infidels from 
getting into places of trust. In the age of toleration in 
which that statute passed, neither churchmen nor sectarians 
wished to protect in their infidelity those who disbelieved 
the Holy Scriptures. On the contrary, all agreed, that as 
the system of morals which regulated their conduct was 
built on these Scriptures, none were to be trusted with 
offices who showed they were under no religious respon- 
sibility. This Act is not confined to those who libel 
religion, but extended to those who in the most private 
intercourse, by advised conversation, admit that they dis- 
believe the Scriptures. Both the common law and this 


? See Rex v. Richard Carlile, 3 B. & Ald. 161 (1819). See also Lord Eldon’s 
remarks, 3 Mer. p. 406 seq. (1817). 
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statute are necessary ; the first to guard the morals of the 
people; the second for the immediate protection of the 
government'.” In the year 1813, in favour of Unitarians, 
the Act, so far as it relates to persons denying any one of 
the Persons in the Holy Trinity to be God, was repealed ?, 
and this concession was at the time regarded as a signal 
proof of the liberality and religious toleration of the age; 
but the remainder of the Act is still nominally in force. 
It might be made use of to prevent conversions from 
Christianity to Judaism, if these should ever take place 
upon a large scale, or any active missionary organization 
were established among the Jews for this purpose. For 
though the offence struck at by the statute can only be 
committed by persons who have been educated in or made 
profession of the Christian religion, still by the law of 
England all persons who instigate or aid and abet or 
are accessory to a misdemeanour committed by others are 
themselves guilty of a misdemeanour and punishable in 
the same way as those guilty of the principal crime; the 
law not recognizing any distinction in the punishment of 
crimes lower than felony. Hitherto there has been no 
occasion to attempt to use the statute in this way; should, 
however, one arise, the bitterness of religious controversy 
would probably prompt such an attempt, there being no 
other mode_of repressing proselytiam by the criminal law 
not foredoomed to failure. 

The statute has a curious history for the Jews, though 
it may safely be affirmed that no Jew was ever prosecuted 
under it. It originated in a humble address presented by 
the Commons to His Majesty asking for the suppression of 
“ profaneness and immorality in all books which endeavour 
to undermine the fundamentals of the Christian religion 
and to punish the authors °,” and that His Majesty should 
issue a Royal Proclamation to that effect. The address was 
drawn up by a committee of the House of Commons 


1 3B. & Ald. p. 166. 2 53 Geo. III. c. 160, s. 2. 
* Cobbett’s Parl. History, vol. V, p. 1172. 
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appointed on February 9, and was presented to the King 
on the 17th. The King expressed his satisfaction at the 
- receipt of this address, and immediately gave directions for 
the publication of the Proclamation asked for, and at the 
same time expressed a wish that more effectual provision 
should be made by the Legislature for suppressing the evils 
complained of. This Royal Proclamation or its successor, 
framed in a great measure upon the words of the parlia- 
mentary address presented to the King, is still publicly 
read in every county town throughout the country at the 
opening of every commission of assize and quarter sessions. 
The Bill for more effectual suppressing of blasphemy and 
profaneness, the substance of which has been already set 
forth, was also introduced in deference to the expression 
of the royal wishes contained in the King’s answer. When 
the Bill reached the Lords, an amendment to omit the 
words “having been educated in or at any time having 
made profession of the Christian religion” was proposed 
and carried. The effect of this amendment would obviously 
be to render every Jew resident in the kingdom liable to 
the same pains and penalties provided by the enactment, 
including three years’ imprisonment in the case of a second 
conviction. The House of Commons rejected the amend- 
ment, and appointed a committee to draw up reasons to be 
offered at a conference of the Lords for disagreeing with it'. 
Reasons were accordingly drawn up, read to the House, and 
agreed to; they are of sufficient interest to be given verbatim, 
and are as follows :— 

“The Commons do conceive, That the First Amendment 
in the First Skin, Line 14, 15, made by your Lordships, will 
subject the Jews who live amongst us to all the Pains and 
Penalties contained in the Bill; which must therefore of 
necessity ruin them, and drive them out of the Kingdom ; 
and cannot be thought was the intention of your Lordships, 
since here they have the means and opportunities to be 
informed of and rightly instructed in the principles of the 

? Commons’ Journals, May 18, 1698. 
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true Christian Religion; for which Reasons the Commons 
disagree with your Lordships in the said Amendment '.” 
The Lords showed that the ruin and expulsion of the Jews 
was not intended, by allowing the Bill to pass without the 
obnoxious amendment. 

The conduct of Parliament in preventing an injustice 
being done to the Jews then but recently settled in the 
kingdom should not pass unnoticed, especially as it could 
not in any way have been influenced, as Parliament is 
nowadays so often, by a desire to conciliate Jewish votes, 
for at the time there was probably no Jew entitled to 
exercise the Parliamentary franchise. The alleged motive 
of the Commons in protecting the Jews, strange as it may 
seem to us, is probably the true one. The gentlemen of 
the House of Commons perhaps really thought that the 
Jews, if they only had an opportunity of being instructed 
in the principles of the true Christian religion as enunciated 
by the Church of England, would be ultimately converted 
to Christianity, a result which would not ensue if they were 
driven by unjust laws to lands belonging to Christendom 
no doubt, but shrouded by the darkness of false Papal or 
Lutheran doctrine. At any rate, we can see that there was 
in those days, as in these, an intense desire to bring the 
Jews into the Christian fold. As no exception in their 
case was made, and the matter had been discussed, it was 
evidently intended that Jewish proselytes to Christianity, 
if they relapsed into Judaism, should be dealt with under 
the Act. Though such cases are constantly arising, there 
is no trace of any prosecution under the Act having ever 
taken place. It may be that the knowledge of the revela- 
tion of the methods employed by the conversionists which 
in such a case would inevitably be made has effectually 
deterred those imbued with the missionary spirit from 
undertaking such a prosecution; or it may be that it 
has never been thought worth while to exact the penalty 
which in the case of a first conviction is merely incapacity 
1 Commons’ Journals, May 21, 1698. 
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to hold any office, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, a punish- 
ment which would be of little effect in almost every case of 
double apostasy, for the persons who publicly indulge in 
numerous changes of their religious profession have rarely 
any reasonable expectation of attaining any of the offices 
from holding which the Act debars them. In any cases 
the Act, though it still appears in the statute-book, has 
been allowed to become a dead letter. 

The freedom accorded to the practice of the Jewish 
religion in this country has now been dealt with in outline. 
It ‘as been shown how the Acts compelling outward con- 
formity with the religion of the Established Church were 
not enforced against the Jews, and how, when a gross and 
malignant libel upon the rites of the Jewish religion likely 
and intended to lead to violence against its votaries was 
published, the courts of law were ready to inflict punish- 
ment upon its author. On the other hand, two Acts were 
placed upon the statute-book, one compelling Jews whose 
children might become converted to Protestantism to provide 
them with suitable maintenance; the other enabling a 
criminal prosecution to be brought against Jews who should 
obtain proselytes from Christianity. Of these statutes the 
first was repealed in 1846; the second has never been acted 
upon, though it still remains a part of the law of England. 
I will now turn to the legal position of endowments 
created for the purpose of furthering the Jewish religion. 
Such endowments are constituted by vesting the property 
which is the subject of them in a trustee or trustees in 
trust for or to the use of the institution intended to be 
benefited. But any trust which has for its object the 
propagation of religious views not tolerated by the law in 
force at the time will be held void by a court of justice as 
being contrary to the policy of the law. If a charitable 
purpose can be discovered in the document creating the 
trust, the court will apply the property to some other 
charitable purpose ; and if no charitable intention appears, 
will vest it in the person who would have been entitled if 
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the trust had never been created. Thus before the year 
1688, when the Toleration Act was passed, gifts in favour 
of the places of worship, ministers, and schools of Protestant 
Dissenters were invalid’. As to the effect of the Toleration 
Act, Lord Mansfield is reported to have said that Noncon- 
formity is rendered by it “not only innocent but lawful,” 
and that the protecting clauses of the statute “have put it 
not merely under the connivance but under the protection 
of the law—have established it. For nothing can be 
plainer than that the law protects nothing in that very 
respect in which it is at the same time in the eye 
of the law a crime. Dissenters by the Act of Tolera- 
tion therefore are restored to a legal consideration and 
capacity *.” 

It has already been shown that the provisions of the 
Toleration Act were confined to Protestant Nonconformists, 
and that the Jews received no benefit under it, and it was 
not until 1846 that Jewish religious endowments were made 
valid. Several cases came before the courts ; for instance, 
in the year 1744 the case of Da Costa v. De Paz was tried. 
It is reported in Ambler at p. 228, and in 1 Dickens at 
p. 258; but as Lord Eldon, in giving his decision in 
Moggridge v. Thackwell, complained that these reports are 
not very accurate *, the subjoined account is taken from 
a note extracted from Mr. Coxe’s MSS. in Lincoln’s Inn 
Library by Mr. Swanston*. Elias de Paz, by his will 
dated November 4, 1839, directed his executors to invest 
a sum of £1200 in some government or other security, 
and directed that the revenue arising therefrom should 
be applied for ever in the maintenance of a Yesiba or 
assembly for daily reading the Jewish law, and for ad- 
vancing and propagating their holy religion, and directed 
that his executors during their respective lives should have 


' Att.-Gen. v. Baxter, 1 Vern. 248, decided in Trinity Term, 1684, revised 
in 1689 after the Revolution, 2 Vern. 105. 

2 3 Mer. p. 376 (note). 3 See 7 Ves. p. 76. 

* 2 Swanston, p. 487 seq. 
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the management of the assembly. The bill was to have 
this £1200 laid out according to the will. Lord Hard- 
wicke, the Chancellor, in delivering his judgment, said: 
“This case requires two considerations: first, whether the 
legacy in question is good and such as this court can or 
ought to establish? and secondly, if not, whether it is void 
absolutely, or only to the particular intent, so as to leave 
it a general legacy, and such as the crown may dispose of ? 
As to the first, I am of opinion that it is not a good legacy, 
and ought not to be established, no such instance being 
found. Nobody is more against laying penalties or hardships 
upon persons for the exercise of their particular religion 
than I am; but there is a great difference between doing 
this and establishing them by acts of the court. The 
cases of dissenting ministers before the Toleration Act were 
different ; particularly Baxter’s case, was not of an illegal 
bequest, but was a bequest for poor ejected ministers ; 
and even as to this case of the Jewish religion, it would 
be for a different consideration were it for the support 
of poor persons of that religion. Orders are made by me 
and the Master of the Rolls every year upon petitions made 
for their support as poor people. But this is a bequest for 
the propagation of the Jewish religion; and though it is 
said that this is a part of our religion” (it having been 
argued that this bequest was only for propagating and 
reading that law which is allowed in the Church, and 
which is the foundation of the Christian religion), “yet 
the intent of this bequest must be taken to be in contra- 
diction of the Christian religion, which is a part of the law 
of the land, which is so laid down by Lord Hale and Lord 
Raymond; and it undoubtedly is so; for the constitution 
and policy of this nation is founded thereon. As to the 
Act of Toleration, no new right is given by that, but only 
an exemption from the penal laws. The Toleration Act 
recites the penal laws, and then not only exempts from 
those penal laws, but puts the religion of the Dissenters 
under certain regulations and tests. This renders those 
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religions legal, which is not the case of the Jewish religion, 
that is not taken notice of by any law, but is barely 
connived at by the Legislature.’ The Lord Chancellor 
accordingly came to the conclusion that the legacy was not 
good in law. and ought not to be decreed or established by 
the court. The second question, namely what ought to be 
done with the sum of £1200, the amount of the legacy, was 
considered more doubtful, and the further consideration of 
it reserved. Upon the further consideration of the matter, 
the court decreed that the money ought not to accrue to 
the residue of the personal estate of the testator, but ought 
to be applied to some other charitable uses, and that the 
appointment thereof belonged to the Crown; and ulti- 
mately the King by his sign manual was graciously pleased, 
upon the humble petition of the Governor of the Foundling 
Hospital, to give £1000, part of the sum of £1200, towards 
supporting a preacher and to instruct the children under his 
care in the Christian religion and for incidental expenses, &c. 
It is not known what became of the remaining £200, but if 
it was not absorbed in costs, it was probably devoted to 
a similar purpose. And so the money went to a charitable 
purpose, upon the principle that where the court cannot 
carry out the intention of the testator, as being against the 
policy of the law, it may substitute a different charitable 
object for his bounty. As regards the particular substitu- 
tion in this instance, I cannot refrain from quoting the 
words of Lord Eldon: “It would have caused some surprise 
to the testator if he had known how his devise would have 
been construed'.” The same judge says in another case: 
“Tt is very difficult, I think, seeing that intention to build 
a Jewish Synagogue, to discover an intention to build? 


1 In Adt.-Gen. v. Mayor of Bristol, 2 J. & W. 308 (1820). 

? But the money was not employed in building, but in supporting 
a preacher and instructing children in the Foundling Hospital in the 
Christian religion. This was probably unknown to the Chancellor, who 
could not consult the second and more correct edition of Ambler, which 
was not published till 1828. 
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a Foundling Hospital, rather than that the money 
should not be applied: but the court has said so 
always !.” 

Da Costa v. De Paz was not an isolated case; the 
principle laid down by Lord Hardwicke, that bequests 
for advancing the Jewish religion were invalid, though 
bequests for the support of poor persons of that religion 
were good, was regularly acted upon when similar disposi- 
tions came before the court. An example is the case of 
Isaac v. Gompertz, which came before the Master of the 
Rolls in 1783, but was not finally decided till 1786. 
Benjamin Isaac by his will left several annuities: first, 
an annuity of £20 for teaching and instructing ten poor 
Jews’ children at Bromsall; £40 for the support and 
maintenance of the Jews’ Synagogue in Magpie Alley; 
and £30 for teaching and instructing ten poor Jews’ 
children in London; £20 to be given away every New 
Year's Day among poor Jews; and £730 to be laid out 
and expended every year in the purchase of coals to be 
given away and distributed among poor Jews and their 
families, &e. All the legacies were allowed except that 
given to the synagogue; as to which the order of the 
court was: “And as to the annuity of #40 given for 
the support and maintenance of the Jews’ said synagogue 
in Magpie Alley, it was declared that the same ought not 
to fall and accrue to the personal estate of the said testator, 
but ought to be applied to some other charitable use, and 
that the appointing and directing that charitable use was 
in the Crown; and this court doth recommend it to His 
Majesty’s Attorney-General to apply to the King for a sign 
manual to appoint and direct to what charitable use 
or uses the said annuity of #40 and the arrears shall 
be applied *.” The legacy was ultimately divided into 


1 Moggridge v. Thackwell, 2 Ves. p. 81 (1802). 

? Ambler’s note gives £10; but this must be a misprint. See the end 
of the note. 

* See Ambler, p. 228 (note), and 7 Ves. p. 61. 
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moieties ; one moiety being given to the Magdalen Hospital, 
the other to the London Infirmary '. 

It would not be right while dealing with this subject to 
omit the case of Straus v. Goldsmid, heard by Sir L. 
Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of England in 1837. There the 
testator bequeathed one-third of his residuary personal 
estate in the following words: “The remaining third of 
the above residue to be given to the Rulers and Wardens 
of the Great Synagogue in this City of London in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned: that is to say, the interest 
or dividends arising from this third to be, every year on 
the Eve of the Passover, distributed at least among ten 
worthy men who have wives and children, among whom 
there ought to be some learned men, to purchase meat and 
wine fit for the service of the two nights of Passover.” 
The reporter states that the Vice-Chancellor held that 
the bequest, being intended to enable persons professing the 
Jewish religion to observe its rites, was good*. I cannot 
help thinking that this decision is misreported ; for other- 
wise it is contrary to the accepted authorities already 
quoted. It might have been based on an intention to 
support poor persons of the Jewish faith by providing 
them with suitable viands on stated occasions, but could 
not, conformably with the generally received theory of the 
law, have been founded on intention to maintain Jewish 
rites and observances, for the Jewish religion had not yet 
received the benefit of the Toleration Acts. This benefit 
had already been conferred on Roman Catholics by the 
Roman Catholic Charities Act of 1832°, but it was not 
extended to Jews till 1846. On August 18 of that year 
the Act “to relieve Her Majesty's subjects from certain 
penalties and disabilities in regard to religious opinions *” 
became law. It expressly repealed many Acts imposing 
religious disabilities, and in section 2 provides: “That 


1 See note to Att.-Gen. v. Burgman, 1 Dickens, p. 169. 
2 8 Simeon, pp. 614-5. 3 2& 3 Will. IV, c. 15. 
* 9 & 10 Vict. ¢. 59. 
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from and after the commencement of this Act Her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish Religion in respect to their 
Schools, Places for Religious Worship, Education and 
Charitable Purposes and the Property held therewith, shall 
be subject to the same Laws as Her Majesty’s Protestant 
Subjects dissenting from the Church of England are subject 
to, and not further or otherwise.” 

The legal] status of the religious endowments of Protestant 
Dissenters is well summarized by Lord Eldon in the following 
words: “I take it that, if land or money were given (in such 
a way as would be legal notwithstanding the statutes con- 
cerning dispositions to charitable uses) for the purpose of 
building a church or a house, or otherwise for maintaining 
or propagating the worship of God, and if there were nothing 
more precise in the case, this court would execute such a 
trust, by making it a provision for maintaining and propa- 
gating the Established Religion of the country. It is also 
clearly settled that, if a fund, real or personal, be given in 
such a way that the purpose be clearly expressed to be that of 
maintaining a society of Protestant Dissenters—promoting 
no doctrines contrary to law, although such as may be at 
variance with the doctrines of the Established Religion—it 
is then the duty of the court to carry such a trust as that 
into execution and to administer it according to the intent 
of the founders '.” 

At the present time therefore Jews are practically in 
the same position as Protestant Dissenters in respect of 
their religious endowments, and can as a general rule with 
reason anticipate that any endowments they found will be 
carried into effect. But it must be remembered that the 
operation of the Act is expressly confined to schools, places 
for religious worship, education, and charitable purposes, 
and that any endowment which cannot be brought under 
one of these four heads will still be subject to the old law, 
and might therefore be declared void on the principle of 
the old cases. However, the courts of law, which have 

} Alt.-Gen. v. Pearson (1817), 3 Mer. 353, at p. 409. 
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always given a wide interpretation to the Acts of Toleration 
and even made them retrospective in their operation’, 
would in all probability be favourably inclined to include 
a Jewish endowment under one of the four heads men- 
tioned in the statute, if that were possible. If it were 
impossible, it might be argued—whether successfully or 
not cannot be predicted, as no such case has yet arisen— 
that the law, having now recognized the Jewish religion 
and in some ways protected it, has made it legal not 
merely for some but for all purposes, and therefore that 
the reasoning on which the old cases are based no longer 
holds good, and the principle evolved from them is no 
longer law. 

It should also be stated that Jewish are in no better 
position than other endowments. They are subject to be 
defeated by reason of non-compliance with the statutes 
relating to mortmain, or on account of infringing the rules 
against perpetuity (unless they can be brought within the 
category of trusts recognized by the law as charitable) 
or as being contrary to public policy. There are no re- 
ported cases relating to the failure of endowments under 
the first two heads of special interest to Jews, but it will 
not be out of place to mention here two cases arising 
under the third. The first is Habershon v. Vardon, which 
came before Vice-Chancellor Sir P. L. Knight-Bruce in 
1851. Nadir Baxter had by his will, dated in 1842, directed 
as follows: “That other £1,000, out of such part of my 
personal estate as may by law be devoted to charitable 
purposes, be paid towards the contributions that I do 
confidently believe and earnestly pray will speedily be 
begun to be raised under the sanction of our hitherto so 
highly favoured church and nation, in evidence of Christian 
faith towards the political restoration of the Jews to 


1 See Bradshaw v. Tasker, 221 (1834, before Lord Brougham). The 
correctness of the decision in this case was doubted by Sir Ed. Sugden 
(L.C.) in At.-Gen. v. Drummond, 1 Or. & War. p. 380 (1842), but was followed 
by Sir John Romilly (M.R.) in re Michel’s Trusts, 28 Beav. 39 (1860). 
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Jerusalem, and to their own land.” The Vice-Chancellor 
held that the gift of £1,000 was void. “If,” said he, “it 
could be understood to mean anything, it was to create 
a revolution in a friendly country. Jews might at present 
reside in Jerusalem; and, if the acquisition of political 
power by them was intended, the promotion of such an 
object would not be consistent with our amicable relations 
with the Sublime Porte!” This case was decided five 
years after the legal recognition of the Jewish religion in 
1846, and is therefore still binding on the courts of first 
instance. Trusts in favour of the present Zionist propa- 
ganda, unless very carefully framed, might on the same 
principle be declared void. ; 

The other case is in the matter of Michel’s Trust. It 
occurred in 1860, and was a special case seeking the 
opinion of the court under the following circumstances. 
The testator, Abraham Michel, a Jew, by his will made 
the following bequest, which was to take effect on the 
death of his widow. “I give and bequeath unto my 
executors so much money as will produce in government 
securities the sum of #10 sterling per annum, upon this 
special trust and confidence (that is to say), upon trust 
to invest the same in government securities, as they shall 
think best, and to pay the interest thereof or dividends, 
yearly or half-yearly, so as they my executors shall think 
proper, unto the parnosim or wardens of the congregation 
of Ostrovesy, near Opateir, in Little Poland, for the time 
being; but my will and mind is, that the said parnosim 
or wardens do pay the said sum of £10 to three qualified 
persons, chosen by them from and out of my family, to 
learn, in their Beth Hammadrass or college, two hours 
daily for ever, and on every anniversary of my death, to 
say the prayer called in Hebrew Candish*; and in case 
there should be no one of my family qualified thereto, then 
or in such case my will and mind is, that the said parnosim 
or wardens pay the same to three persons qualified.” 

14 DeG. & Sm. 467. 2 Thus spelt in the report ; properly Kaddish. 
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The testator died in 1821, and his widow in 1822. The 
executors appropriated the sum of #300, £3 per cent. 
consolidated annuities, to answer the above trust, and for 
some years after such investment had taken place the 
dividends were remitted to the parnosim or wardens of 
the congregation at Ostrovesy, but, many years since, the 
remittance was discontinued, in consequence of its being 
considered that the bequest was invalid. 

The stock not having been dealt with, the surviving 
executor presented a petition seeking the opinion of the 
court on the following points: first, whether the legacy 
in question was a valid charitable legacy, and secondly, 
if valid, how the stock and cash representing the legacy, 
and in particular how the sums representing arrears of 
dividend and the accumulations thereof, ought to be paid 
and applied. 

It was stated that the term to “learn in the Beth Ham- 
madrass or college for two hours daily” signified to study 
either the Bible or the Talmud, and that the “Candish” 
was a short Hebrew prayer in the praise of God, and 
expressive of resignation to his will. That both were acts 
of piety, and that the prayer was generally said by the 
sons of the deceased, during the year of mourning and 
on the anniversary of the death, but if there were none, 
it was either said by the relatives or by some other person. 

The Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romilly, had no doubt 
of the validity of the bequest, and held, on the analogy 
of the cases decided with regard to Roman Catholic 
charities, that the Act of Parliament (9 & 10 Vict. c. 59) 
was retrospective in its operation. Referring to the argu- 
ment advanced on behalf of the residuary legatees that 
the gift was void as a superstitious use, as an anniversary 
or obit, and similar to praying for the testator’s soul, 
the learned judge said, “I see nothing in the bequest which 
is superstitious. It was attempted to show that it was so, 
by importing into it the assumption that the prayer offered 
up on the anniversary of the death of the testator must be 

VOL. XIII. U 
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intended to be for the benefit of the soul of the testator. ... 
There are many cases of superstitious uses unconnected 
with prayers for the soul; but in regard to West v. 
Shuttleworth! and Heath and Chapman? I have always 
felt this difficulty:—so far as relates to their places for 
religious worship and the property held therewith, Roman 
Catholics and Jews are now placed in the same position 
as Protestant Dissenters; and if it be part of the forms 
of their religion that prayers should be said for the benefit 
of the souls of deceased persons, it would be difficult to 
say that, as a religious ceremony practised by a dissenting 
class of religionists, it could be deemed superstitious in 
the legal sense in which these words were used prior to 
the passing of the statutes in question, which practically 
have authorized them. In the time of Edward the Sixth 
and Elizabeth the ceremony of the mass was considered 
superstitious, and I do not know that the law made any 
distinction between masses generally and masses for souls, 
or any distinction between those said for the general 
purpose and object of their religion in the worship of God 
and those which are for more limited objects, which were 
formerly considered superstitious, and which the court 
now, considering them in a Protestant point of view, still 
regards as superstitious. I express no opinion on this point, 
however, as no such case arises here. 

“ Here nothing is said as to praying for the soul of any 
one. Three persons are to learn in their Beth Hammadrass 
or college, and to say a prayer called Candish, and from 
the information given to the court, it appears that this 
means that they are to study either the Bible or the 
Talmud, and with respect to the Candish, that it is nothing 
but a short Hebrew prayer in the praise of Almighty God. 
This has no reference to praying for souls of the founders, 
and I do not know that there would be anything super- 
stitious in a bequest by members of the Church of England 
to wardens to select a scholar to learn the Greek Testament 
1 2 Myl. & K. 684. 3 2 Drew. 417. 
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two hours daily, and on a certain day to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, although the day selected may be the anniversary 
or birthday of the founder. There is nothing here to show 
that this was to be done under the notion that the soul 
of the testator would derive any benefit from it. I think 
that this is a valid gift for the benefit of a Jewish charity, 
and that the executor must pay over the dividends to the 
parnosim or wardens, who are to select the three qualified 
persons as directed by the will !.” 

In re Michel’s Trusts the bequest was upheld, but the 
case shows that a religious trust may still be set aside 
as being a superstitious use, and therefore contrary to 
public policy. It would be extremely difficult to define 
precisely what is a superstitious use; but the term un- 
doubtedly includes, and is perhaps confined to, any trust 
which has for: its object the performance of any acts for 
the supposed benefit of the soul of any person whatsoever. 
This doctrine that all such trusts are void has never come 
before the House of Lords, but has been repeatedly acted 
upon by the other courts, and must be considered part 
of the law of England. The doctrine is somewhat anomalous, 
inasmuch as prayers for the dead are not prohibited by 
the Church of England, as was judicially held in the Court 
of Arches by Sir H. Jenner so long ago as 18387. Before 
the Reformation trusts of this nature were considered valid 
and enforced by the courts, but in the reign of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI two statutes * were passed annulling them 
in certain cases, and.though such trusts do not as a rule 
come within the letter of these statutes, for there is no 
statute making superstitious uses void generally, they are 
nevertheless held to be void by the general policy of the 
law. We have already seen that Lord Romilly in re Michel's 
Trusts was inclined to doubt the validity of this doctrine 


1 In re Michel’s Trusts, 28 Beav. pp. 39-43. 

* Breecks v. Woolfrey, 1 Curt. Eccl. Rep. 880. 

> 23 Hen. VIII. c. 10, repealed by the Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Act, 1888, and 1 Edw. VI. c. 14. 
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after the legalization of the Roman Catholic religion, but 
in the following year he was constrained to acquiesce in 
it. Speaking of his remarks in re Michel’s Trusts, he said, 
“T expressed my difficulty in the case referred to, as to 
whether gifts for religious ceremonies practised by a dis- 
senting class of religionists might not be permitted, if not 
opposed to public morality ; but I think the decided cases 
too strong, and that the House of Lords alone can alter 
the settled law. It is clear that I must act on West v. 
Shuttleworth, which I cannot overrule*.” And in a recent 
case Vice-Chancellor Hall held as a matter of course that 
a bequest of #10, to be expended in saying masses for the 
testator’s soul, was void *. ; 

I have dealt with this subject at some length because 
it is a practice in certain synagogues on the second day 
of the festivals, and on the day of Atonement in some 
congregations which have adopted a reformed ritual (though 
happily it has not been recognized by the West London 
congregation of British Jews, the principal body of re- 
formers in this country), to hold prayers for the benefit 
of the souls of deceased members, who are mentioned by 
name—a certain sum as a rule being paid on account 
of each name which is read out. It seems to me upon the 
decided cases that any legacy left for this purpose is 
invalid, nor would the case be different, provided that the 
testator was a domiciled Englishman, if the money so 
bequeathed is to be paid for a religious service of this kind 
to be performed in a country where it is not considered 





superstitious *. 
Gifts given for this purpose are simply void, but there is 
no power in the court or in the Crown to apply them 


1 In re Blundell’s Trusts (1861), 30 Beav. p. 360. 

2 In re Fleetwood, Sidgreaves v. Burder (1880), 15 Ch. D. 594, at p. 609. 

3 See in re Elliott (1891), W. H. p. 9, where Mr. Justice North held that 
a bequest of £2,000 to the Priests of the Society of Jesus at Richmond, 
Victoria, to be spent in masses for the souls of the testator (a domiciled 
Englishman) and his wife, was bad, although by the law of Victoria the 


gift was good. 
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to some other religious or charitable purpose different from 
that indicated by the donor, as was done in the cases, 
already cited, relating to endowments for the purpose of 
promoting the Jewish religion before the benefit of the 
Toleration Acts had been extended to the Jews. The 
reason for this is that charity is not the object of such 
gifts. The intention is not to benefit the place of worship, 
or priest officiating in it, but to secure some supposed 
benefit to the donor’s soul. This principle is well laid down 
in the judgment of the Privy Council delivered by Sir 
Montague Smith in the case of Zap Chea Neo v. Ong 
Cheng Neo, in which a devise of a house for performing 
religious ceremonies to the testatrix and her late husband 
was declared void. “The remaining devise to be considered 
is the dedication by the testatrix of the Soro Chong House 
for the performance of religious ceremonies to her late 
husband and to herself.’ It appears to be the usage in 
China to erect a monumental tablet to the dead in a house 
of this kind, and for the family at certain periods to place, 
with certain ceremonies, food before the tablet, the savour 
of which is supposed to gratify the spirits of their deceased 
relatives. This usage, with the accompanying ceremonies, 
is minutely described by Sir P. Benson Maxwell, in his 
judgment in the case of Choah Chron Nish v. Spottiswood !:— 

“ Although it certainly appears that the performance of 
these ceremonies is considered by the Chinese to be a pious 
duty, it is one which does not seem to fall within any 
definition of a charitable duty or use. The observance 
of it can lead to no public advantage, and can benefit or 
solace only the family itself. The dedication of this Soro 
Chong House bears a close analogy to gifts to priests for 
masses to the dead. Such a gift by a Roman Catholic 
widow of property for masses for the repose of her deceased 
husband’s soul and her own was held, in West v. Shuttle- 
worth?, not to be a charitable use, and, although not 


* Wood's Oriental Cases. 2 2 Myl. & K. 684. 
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coming within the statute relating to superstitious uses, 
to be void?.” 

It would seem to follow that before the year 1846 
Judaism was not a religion recognized by law, and that 
a Jewish synagogue was an illegal establishment. There 
is, however, a reported case which seems to point in the 
opposite direction. On May 6, 1818, the case of Israel 
and others against Simmons was heard by Mr. Justice 
Abbott, at that time a puisne judge in the Court of King’s 
Bench. The plaintiffs were the surviving lessees of certain 
premises in Denmark Court, Strand, which were used as 
a synagogue. The defendant had become a member of the 
synagogue twenty years before, and had paid his seat-rent 
up to the year 1810 ; he then seceded and attended another 
synagogue, but he retained the key, by which possession 
of the seat had been given to him, till the year 1813. The 
action was brought to recover the amount of the rent for 
that space of time, and also for certain offerings and sums 
alleged to be due from the defendant in respect of certain 
rites and ceremonies peculiar to the Jewish religion. The 
latter part of the claim was at the suggestion of the judge 
abandoned by the plaintiffs. It was contended by counsel 
on behalf of the defendants that the action was not main- 
tainable in point of law, because the law of England did 
not tolerate Jewish synagogues. Great pains had been 
taken to investigate the subject, and it did not appear 
that there was any law which legalized the establishment 
of Jewish synagogues. The principal synagogue in this 
kingdom had been established under a royal grant, in the 
reign of Charles the Second; but it was not open to all 
people of that persuasion, without any grant or licence, 
to erect places of worship, according to their own pleasure, 
and to employ preachers at their own discretion. The 
Toleration Act did not embrace Jewish synagogues of any 
description ; and since the doctrines preached there were 
in direct hostility to the Christian religion, such establish- 
1L. R.6P. C. p. 396 (1875). 
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ments were to be considered as illegal. In answer to a 
question from the court, it was admitted that there was 
no written law which prohibited such establishments. In 
reference to this argument Mr. Justice Abbott said that 
since no authority could be produced to the contrary, he 
should certainly hold that such establishments were lawful, 
and consequently that the plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover!, The objection was accordingly overruled; how- 
ever, a highly technical point referring to a misjoinder 
of plaintiffs was raised, and this being decided in the 
defendant’s favour, judgment was entered for him. The 
case being decided upon a different point, Mr. Justice 
Abbott’s ruling is of no great authority upon the matter 
now under discussion, and though it correctly represents 
the law as it exists at present, it is at least doubtful 
whether it could have been upheld at the time when it 
was given. The point was raised in the midst of a trial 
at Nisi Prius, and apparently decided at once without 
due consideration and without reference to the existing 
authorities, and under the impression that no authority 
to the contrary could be produced. The cases of Da Costa 
v. De Paz and Isaac v. Gompertz were, however, valid 
authorities to the contrary, and there can be little doubt 
that, if these had been cited to the learned judge, his 
ruling on this point would have been greatly modified. 
He might of course have attempted to distinguish the case 
before him from the earlier ones on the ground that it 
was a matter of contract and not the case of a trust; but 
such a distinction it would be difficult to uphold. The 
case is, however, of interest as showing the tolerant spirit 
which animated the court at the time; it being assumed 
that the Jewish religion was legal, unless an authority to 


the contrary was produced. H. S. Q. Henriques 
12 Starkie, Pp. 356-9. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 
II (continued). 


37. Personal intercourse between Jews and Arabs. 


In the former paragraphs we have principally taken 
into consideration the exterior position of the Jews, their 
dignity and their offices; now we shall, briefly, treat of 
the personal intercourse between Jewish and non-Jewish 








scholars, about which, indeed, I have already, in the 

preceding paragraph, occasionally given some notices. | 
The favour and the support of the nobility enabled 

learned men to devote themselves to science. The appre- | 


ciation of their works awakens ambition, an ambiguous 
means, indeed, to encourage truth—but the old proverbial 





wisdom designates the proximity of kings as dangerous, 

like the fire and the ocean (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 883, n. 210). \ \ 

means of promotion, even in their polemics 1. ‘ 
That studies are possible without the recompense of titles 


or orders, Jewish literature is the best proof. The Jews 
soon recognized the preference of oral teaching to that of 
writing by the proverbial and typical phrase oD ‘sD 
ppp ‘pp N?, The intercourse between scholars of different 





/ 
The intercourse between scholars themselves is always a 
) 















1 “Tron is made sharp by iron” (Prov. xxvii. 17) is applied to scholars 
(Dukes, Zur rabbin. Sprachkunde, p. 3, n. 11). The emulation of the scribes 
(scholars) enlarges wisdom (science, Baba batra, f. 21). 

? See my article in Hebr. Bibliogr., XVII, 17-19. The oldest quotation 
I have found since, occurs in the Kusari of Jeliuda ha-Levi, II, 72 (p. 178 
ed. 1853, where the German translation is not quite verbal) ; the Arabic 
text (ed. Hirschfeld, p. 126) has x>p xo, “as it is said” (one says); the 
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faith in olden times is of greater importance’. Here we 
have especially to deal with public teachers, societies, and 
private relations between Jews and non-Jews. The in- 
stances I shall produce here will at once serve as sources 
for the knowledge of Jewish scholars among the Arabs. 
But I regret being obliged to begin with illustrating an 
invention. The oldest Jewish professor in the renowned 
school of Djondisabur is, according to Carmoly (Hist. des 
méd., p. 20), Joshua ben Nun, called “ Rabban de Seleucia.” 
We wonder that as yet nobody has identified this old 
professor with the author of the rules for killing in a MS. 
of de Rossi (327%), who does not find them in the pseud- 
epigraphic bibliography. Indeed, we know now that these 
rules belong to the impostor Eldad, who on account of 
their difference from the Rabbinic traditions has been 
suspected to be a Karaite. But could not Carmoly’s 


Hebrew 10x Wx) means commonly a sentence of the old sages; Hirsch- 
feld’s translation (1885, p. 99): ‘‘Sagt man doch: ‘Aus dem Munde...’ 
aber nicht: ‘Aus dem Munde (!) der Biicher,’” is a double mistake, 
changing the quotation of a proverb into a linguistical but very 
unsuitable remark, when ‘s is translated verbally. Moreover, I found 
the phrase, or an allusion to it, ap. Maimonides, Resp., n. 9 (rather 
8), qu. 4 (nm. 11, ed. Lips.), Isak Akko, introd. to the supercomm. 
on Nachmani (MS. Berlin, 194", Catal., Abth. 2, p. 44, n. 1); Meiri, 
Bet ha-Bechira, on Abot (ed. Wien, f. 17 b, 1. 9); Isak Latif, Rab Pealim 
(Kochbe Jizchak, vol. XXV, f. 9, § 28); Efraim ben Gerson (1450-5), 
Homilies, MS. Fischl 54 (Hebr. Bibliogr, XVII, t10, XIX, 30, now 
Brit. Mus, Or, 1307), f. 189 b; an old anonymous work on chiromancy (MS. 
Munich, 228%), says: ‘This science is not to be learnt out of books 
(on2D0), but from the mouth of writers (authors)”; Salomo Almoli, 
Oneirokritik (f. 4, ed. Amst.), says, ‘‘from authors and books.”—In my 
quoted article I have joined some similar sayings from Arabic sources, 
see also Gentius’ Hebrew preface to Maimonides’ mp1 ‘n (1640) who does 
not quote his source ; Ethic sentences in MS, Par. 710"? (+ Sy yap, Berlin, 
I, 70); (Honein) ap. A. Miiller, Griech. Philos., p. 37, and Mubaschschir, 
ZDMG., XXXI, p. 516; Sachau, in his notes to Alberuni, I, 170, II, 313, 
does not know the sources ; comp. also the Indian sentence ap. Alberuni, 
I, 19; Ja‘akubi, p. 134, ap. Klamroth, ZDMG., XLI, 417, n. 17, and 
Miller, ibn abi O‘seibia, Lesarten, p. 8. 

1 At the burial of the ascetic and mystic Man‘sur ibn Aradan (? 131 H. = 
748-9 at Basra) Jews and Christians assisted (Hammer, III, 211). 
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Joshua himself be a Karaite? Carmoly says that the 
details of Joshua’s life are not known, but that he was 
the teacher of Maseweih and al-Kindi. This time Carmoly 
quotes his sources correctly, viz. Assemani (Bibl. Or., II, 
435), who distinctly says that Joshua was a Nestorian 
patriarch in Beth-Gabar (about 828, eighty-four years old). 
He was, indeed, the teacher of Maseweih, but not in 
medicine, and not of al-Kindi at all; his conversion is 
a masterpiece of the Rev. Rabbi Eljakim Carmoly. 

Before passing from fiction to reality, I must mention 
a circumstance of importance, viz. the development of 
sects in the Orient, with which is connected proselytism 
combined with a relaxation of religion. Later on we 
shall say more about Harran (and the ‘Sabians), where 
Synagogues were destroyed about 817-19 (Chwolsohn, 
Ssabier, I, 468). Thabit ben Korrah (833-91, Chwolsohn, 
I, 546 ff.), a polyhistorian, whose writings were known and 
translated by the Jews,—for instance, his work, Maratib 
al-‘Ulum (the order or arrangement of the sciences), quoted 
by Moses ibn Ezra, others by Maimonides (Guide, II, 24),— 
had besides Mohammedan pupils one of Christian and one 
of Jewish faith, viz. JEHUDA BEN JOSEF, ibn abi ’1]-Thana 
of Rakka (see § 20, n. 769), whom Mas‘udi mentions as 
a philosopher and physician. The same Mas‘udi, whose 
esteemed historical work (composed 232 H.), is now pub- 
lished in the original Arabic with a French translation, 
had met with Jews on several occasions, as, for instance, 
in 314 H. at Tiberias (Weil, Khadifen, III; Anhang zu II, 
p- xiv), and he reports about Jewish individuals and sects, 
for instance, about ABU KaTuiR Ja‘hja, &c., the teacher of 
Saadia Gaon, with whom he had a religious disputation in 
Palestine (see above, § 11, p. 626, and § 20, n. 295). 

About the first half of the tenth century Hamza al- 
Isfahani composed his Annales, edited in the Arabic original 
by Gottwaldt, 1844, whose Latin translation followed some 
years later. The fifth book of this work treats especially 
of the chronology of the Israelites, and has been trans- 
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lated into German by the author of this introduction 
(Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1845, p. 271)1. Hamza designs as his 
own source (p. 321) the work of Pincuas BEN Bata, which 
has remained unnoticed, perhaps a pseudepigraphical work 
attributed to Pinchas, the pretended teacher of Mohammed 
(Frankel’s Zeitschr., II, 447), or perhaps by the president 
of the Academy, mentioned in the Masora, in whom Pinsker 
(pp. 29, 32) scents a Karaite*. At the beginning of the 
said chapter, Hamza remarks that at Bagdad, in the year 
308 H. (920-21), he made the acquaintance of a celebrated 
scholar named ZIDKIJJA, who communicated to him a short 
synopsis of the old Jewish chronology. 

The tenth century is of great importance for the history 
of West Asia and its religions. At that period the 
heterodox tendencies combined with political agitations 
came to the front’. After that the Christian ‘Sabians, 
called Mandaites, or ‘Sabians of the marshy districts 
(Chwolsohn, I, 738), in the south of Mesopotamia, had 
existed more in literature than in reality, the ‘Sabians of 
Harran, Syrian-Hellenistic heathen, stepped forth, using 
(in 830) this name in order to have the benefit of the 
tolerated religions under Islam. Their chief residence 
was Harran, their scholars who developed their system 
lived at Bagdad (Chwolsohn, XI), where they were partly 
favoured .by the different Khalifs up to the eleventh cen- 
tury (Chwolsohn, pp. 651, 669); after this time, however, 


? It remained, it seems, unknown to Bacher (Bibel, dc., in der muhammed. 
Lit., in Kobak’s Jeschurun, VIII, 11 ff.). 

2 Cp. also the part of PrncHas BEN Jair in later traditions according to 
Epstein (“Le livre des Jubilés,” &c., Rev. d. Et. Juives, t. 21, p. 80 t. 22, p. 1). 

3 On the Mohammedan sects Hammer’s enumerations in the Jahrbiicher 
of Vienna are more extensive than profound or exact. The well-known 
work of Schahrastani on religions and sects, with special regard to philo- 
sophical principles and to creeds, is translated into German with useful 
notes by Haarbriicker (1850-1). My article ‘‘ Muhammedanische Secten ” 
in Pierer’s Universallexicon has been mutilated by the editors.—The 
Fihrist (p. 341) gives the following curious notice: ‘‘A Jew wrote for 
Aridi (or Ureidi), head of a sect called ‘the men, who were in fear (?) 
of the sun,’ the books of the prophets and of the sages.” 
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they lost all importance (p. 671 ff.). The most renowned 
of their learned men was Thabit ben Korra (mentioned 
above). The Greek philosophy was studied, probably at 
first by less orthodox scholars, from the eighth century. 
The Alides, or “Imamijjun,” expected the return of Alli, 
which was already taught by Abdallah ben Saba (Weil, 
Khalifen, 11,494; Frankel’s Zeitschr., Il, 447; Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XIV, 68), especially the Ismaelites, so called from Ismail 
ben Dja‘afar al-‘Siddik, probably at the time of Mohammed 
ben Ismail, or at his death, and later; that creed was 
brought into a system by Abdallah ben Maimun Kaddah 
(middle of the third century H.?, see De Sacy, Exposé, I, 
p. elxv; Weil, II, 103, places him earlier). Under Ahmed 
ben Abdallah, about 274 H. (Sacy, I, p. elxvi), arose the 
Karmaths, so named from Hamdan ben Asch‘ath, called 
Karmath (ib., p. clxix), who, during a whole century, stirred 
all Syria and Egypt!. The theory of the Mahdi brought 
the Fatimides to the throne, and was carried to extremes 
by al-‘Hakim, under whom the Druses developed their 
abominable system. The missionary fanaticism knew well 
how to turn all elements and religions to its own advantage 
(Weil, II, 499 ff.). With respect to the law and the rites 
of Islam some essential abrogations took place, among 
others the feast of Ramadhan was transplaced, and the 
Kibla turned to Jerusalem. At first these alterations were 
founded on the interpretation called Ta’awil (opposed to 
Tanzil), hence they were called “ Bathinijja’.” A branch of 
the Ismaelites were the Assassins who especially flourished 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (Weil, Khalifen, ITI, 
204 ff.; De Sacy, Exposé, &c.; comp. notes to Benjamin of 
Tudela, II, p. 72). These different movements were naturally 

' I have not yet been able to read an article of De Jong on the Karmaths, 
of which I have seen an insufficient quotation. 

? Zibb is opposed to ay 2 2b (a monograph on the Zahirijja has been 
published by Goldziher) ; in Hebrew the corresponding terms are 22> 
and pz, or 752) and nc) (the Imams =oww, see in nyinc) attributed to 
Simon ben Jochai, on which I have treated in ZDMG., XXVIII and 
XXIX). Comp. also Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1898, p. 169. 
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not without influence on the scholars and their lives. We 
have a characteristic anecdote told by an orthodox Spanish 
theologian. At the end of the tenth century he attended 
a public disputation of the Mutakallimun at Bagdad, where 
the different Mohammedan sects, also “materialists, atheists, 
Jews, and Christians ” were represented (see the account in 
the Journ. Asiat., reported in Hebr. Bibliogr., 1861, p. 14). 
It is questionable whether this fact has not some connexion 
with a note—a very recent one, indeed—of disputations of 
the Gaon Hai (ob. 1039). We know at least that Hai once 
ordered somebody to ask the Katholikos about an exegetic 
question!. Such circumstances explain in some way that 
the Khalif Mu‘atadhad, soon after ascending the throne, 
prohibited the booksellers from selling philosophical 
works, banished the narrators of tales, the astrologers and 
soothsayers, and (284 H.) forbade public disputations in 
matters of creed. Weil (Joc. cit., II, 513) wonders that 
under this orthodox Khalif the greatest opposition against 
the Khalifat took place, and regards it as a kind of 
nemesis against the Abbasides. But it was, perhaps, 
just orthodoxy which provoked the contrast. Alkadhir, 
too, under whom the Muatazelites were not any longer 
the “protestants”—but the “rationalists of Islam” (Weil, 
II, 72), prohibited (408 H.) public disputations. Under 
such circumstances an attempt was made at Basra, in the 
ninth century, to form a kind of secret brotherhood (like 
our later freemasons), called “the brethren of purity,” or 
“pure (real) brethren” (Ikhwan al-‘Safa), whose writings, 
in the form of an encyclopaedia, were brought to Spain, 
where they were read by Jews, in the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, and the latest essay on the preference of men 
to animals was translated into Hebrew in one week, by 
Kalonymos ben Kalonymos (1316)?. These few rationalists 


1 On the mistake of the English “‘ when” by Geiger (repeated by Gritz, 
with a false quotation), see my Polem. u. apolog. Lit., p. 55. 

2 Hebr. Ubersete., p. 861.—A. Miiller, in his critical article, ‘“‘ Lautere 
Briider” (in Ersch und Gruber’s Realencyklop., II, vol. XLII, p. 272), reduces 
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with ethical tendencies were the direct contrast of the 
Ismaelites, teaching idealism in opposition to materialism ; 
the author, or the authors, of the encyclopaedia took hold 
of all religious elements to promote their higher tendencies. 
The projected brotherhood gained no great way among 
the Islam, and probably counted few proselytes among 
Jews and Christians; but if the pretended antiquity of 
freemasonry could be attached to any historical fact, it 
might be to this society. 

Our notes on other personal relations between Jews and 
Arabs shall be very concise. We have already mentioned 
that Isak IsRAELI was the teacher of ibn al-Djezzar, and 
that ibn ‘Said employed Jewish astronomers. Important 
Spanish scholars, as ibn Aflah, were personally connected 
with Jews. Some members of the family of ibn Zohr 
(which was even taken for a Jewish one) were in personal 
intercourse with MAIMONIDES. We have also spoken of 
the relation of al-Kifti, as well as ibn O‘seibia, to different 
Jews. According to a very dubious notice, the persecuted 
Averroes took refuge with the Jews at Lucena. Abu 
’]-Fat‘h Kamal al-Din Musa ben abu 1-Fadhl Junis (1156- 
Feb. 1242) of Bagdad, a celebrated scholar in almost all 
sciences, was suspected by the orthodox party because of 
his predilection for speculative sciences, especially mathe- 
matics, and his want of rigor in religious matters. Ibn 
Khallikan, who knew him personally, reports in his article 
about Musa, that he explained to Jews and Christians 
the Old and the New Testament in a manner, which so 
persuaded them, that nobody else could do better’. A 
contemporary parallel in Spain is Abu Bekr Muhammed 


the importance of the society itself to its real value; but he seems not to 
have studied the literary influence of the work (which Dieterici, in his 
paraphrases, pretends to be “the phiosophy of the Arabs in the tenth 
century,” but without historical truth) on the writings of later authors 
with various and different tendencies. 

' Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 11. The printed ibn abi O'seibia, I, 306, has 
a longer article, but not our notice; Leclerc, Hist., II, 144, ignores the 
article of ibn Khaliikan altogether. 
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al ‘Rakuthi, professor of medicine, arithmetic, and music, 
at Murcia, after the conquest of this town (1242), when 
the Christians attended his lectures as well as the Jews. 

I must not conclude this paragraph without mentioning 
two Jews who were employed by Christian princes on 
account of their knowledge of Arabic”. 


38. The nature of the Arabic language of the Jews, and 
some remarks of the Jews on the Arabic language. 


The Arabic which the Jews spoke and wrote has till 
now been the object of only a few occasional remarks. 
The recent editors of Jewish Arabic texts have begun to 
make the language of the Jews the object of special inves- 
tigation. I have not been able to reduce all the specialities 
to general rules. I shall, therefore, restrict myself to some 
historical remarks. 

We here take no notice of the peculiarities, which we find 
also in the dialect of the Arabic itself, for instance, the 
different pronunciation of ¢, and such like, though it is 
possible, that the Jews, in their wandering from one 
country to another, kept the pronunciation of their former 
abode, thus, for instance, the Jewish-German dialect has 
retained some archaisms. We must also take into con- 
sideration the vulgar Arabic dialect *, which offers a closer 
connexion with the Hebrew language by dropping the 
final vowel. We learn from Arabic sources that some 
Jewish scholars were anxious 0 speak a correct and even 
elegant Arabic; for instance, ibn abi O‘seibia asserts that 


1 Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 67, where inatend of Abulfeda read Casiri, II, 81 ; 
comp. Leclerc, Hist., II, 250. 

2 Astruc Bonafoux was the Arabic secretary of Don Jaime (Jacobs, An 
Inquiry into the Sources, &e., pp. 159, 369; Kayserling, J. Q. R., VIII, 495).— 
The physician Isak (1294) was the secretary of the “ Cartas Arabigas” 
(nder Sanchez ? De los Rios, Storia IT, 61). 

% For instance 3370 and 7 apud Moses ben Tobia (Kaufmann, 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1895, p. 48.—See also the general 
remark of Dr. Hirschfeld, in Revue des Et. Jwives, XXV, 261). 
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the physician Hibat Allah ibn D‘sam1, mentioned above, 
spoke a pure Arabic, and to be able to do so always had 
a lexicon of Djauhari at hand. Another instance has 
likewise been mentioned above, respecting Israel Israeli’s 
interpreting an Arabic document (§ 22). Ewald (Beitrdge, 
p- 4) asserts that in most Arabic-Jewish MSS. there are 
to be found some deviations from the general manners of 
writing and formation of words, reminding of the vulgar 
language. I think it would have been more exact to 
substitute—for the obscure expression Arabic-Jewish— 
“Hebrew-Arabic,” because a part of those peculiarities, 
especially the orthography, is derived from the Hebrew 
characters, although they are not without analogy to some 
occurrences in copies of Mohammedan writings; for instance, 
the substitution of the radical letters, not only for 5 and 5, 
but also for |, that is the designation of the origin, which 
probably was in the Arabic language itself a grammatical 
consequence that by degrees became a prevailing rule; we 
find similar cases in the new-Hebrew dialect, which cannot 
be discussed here. 

The Arabic Bible translation of Saap1a Gaon offers an 
independent peculiarity, which aims at assimilating the 
Arabic as much as possible to the Hebrew, forming some 
few new words, for instance, m1, plur. nim, for Hebr., 15, 
np, also to be found with the Karaites and others (Munk, 
Annalen, III, 86; Tanchum, p. 105; Geiger, V, 291), as 
well as some forms of words which are true Arabic, but 
applied in an uncommon signification, which became the 
object of ibn Balam’s criticism (see references in Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2181 ff.)?. 


1 On x for 0 in Magrab, see § 20, under moxvby ; on $ for d, see § 20, n. 161 
under yx), comp. Geiger, Zeitschr. II, 299 ; the contrary in Syriac, see ZDMG., 
XIX, 574. Comp. on the hissing sounds in Assyrian and Hebrew, Halévy 
in Revue des Et. Juives, XXI, 240. In the tables of Josef ibn Wakkar, 
Munich MS. n. 230, there is # and A for w and &, 4 and n for 3; 4 for 
5 is rare, and so is 7 for ~. The peculiarities of Hebrew MSS. are 
not always Jewish ; see, for instance, in the commentary on the Mischna of 
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The Hebrew grammar, as a science, was developed by 
means of the Arabic, and so the Hebrew metre according 
to the Arabic; hence it is self-evident that Hebrew gram- 
marians diligently studied Arabic writers; ABU ’L-WALID 
Jona explicitly quotes such Arabic authors, and even 
Ewald (Beitrdge, p. 147) cannot help testifying that Jona 
has exactly read them, distinctly quoting the Arabic 
grammarian Sibujeh or Sibaweih!. This grammarian 
(edited by H. Derenbourg) was very popular, and to him 
refers an anecdote disfigured by Jost, IX, 175. The Arabic 
grammarian Mazini (who lived under Wathik, and died 
249 H.)? used to bear a copy of Sibaweih in his sleeve, and 
by this means consumed twenty copies. A learned Jew 
offered to Mazini the sum of a hundred pieces of gold for 
instruction in that book, but the latter refused the offer, 
pretending that the Koran forbids the instruction of the 
Jews. Soon afterwards Wathik offered the grammarian 
a thousand pieces of gold for the same service, and Mazini, 
accepting that offer, said: I have given God a hundred 
pieces and have got a thousand. Interesting is the follow- 
ing passage of Abu’l-Walid in his grammar (p. 129 of the 
Hebrew translation, the text is not at my disposition, nor 
the French translation): “Do not believe that I quote in 
this work and in others the words of the Arabs and their 
views in their language, to rely on them more (073 pinnnd 
by) than én the views of the Hebrews, but only to show to 
the fools and others who presume that they know, 
while they are void of knowledge, that what I say to be con- 
venient in Hebrew, is also convenient in other languages *.” 





Maimonides, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1898, p. 430. Supplements 
to the Arabic lexicons from Hebrew sources are pointed to by Poznanski 
in Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 96. 

1 spy, p. 151 OID. 

2 D’Herbelot, III, 351, of the German translation ; Fliigel, Grammatische 
Schulen, p. 83, where os may be Christian, or Jew, or ‘Sabian. 

$ A similar passage in Jona’s lexicon, ed. Neub., p. 130, quoted by 
Neub. (Notice sur la lexicographie, p. 190), is adduced by Dukes (Ben Chananja, 
1864, p. 476) as an excuse for Arabic quotations. In the Hebrew transla- 


VOL. XIII. x 
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I add to the preceding remarks some others on the 
relation between the Arabic and the Hebrew. 

The dubious commentator of the book Jezira (as early 
as the tenth century), called in a Munich MS. Jakos ben 
Nissim, speaks of a work that he had begun, and where he 
had proved that the Hebrew is the first of all languages, 
having been the language of Adam, and that after the 
Hebrew comes the Arabic (in rank?). He has also 
demonstrated the relation between the two languages, 
exhibiting every pure word (Munk: les mots purs) which 
is to be found in Hebrew, and that the Hebrew is a pure 
Arabic !, and that some words in the Arabic are like some 
Hebrew words. He says that he has got this principle 
from the Danites (‘277 32) who came from Palestine. This, 
in abstracto, correct view of the relation between the 
Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Syriac, is to be found with 
some of the oldest Hebrew philologists and exegetes. SAADIA, 
quoted by ibn Ezra in the commentary on Genesis, xxx. 37 
(see Cassel’s notes to Cusari, p. 176; Lippmann to Safu 
Berura, 2b), explains nd by n™1py, because it is so called in 
the Arabic language, both languages, as well as the Aramean, 
being of the same “family.” Jehuda ibn Koreisch (Risala, 
p. 2 of the Introduction translated into German, Zitbl., ITI, 
26) finds the similarity of those languages very close, the 
difference only consisting in similar letters. He finds the 
reason of it in the neighbourhood of their abode, and in 
the relation of the tribes: Terach and Laban were Syrians 
(Arameans); Ismael and Kedar were “ Musta‘arabs”’ (ac- 
cording to Wetzstein, denizens of the Arabs) of the time 
of the Babylonian confusion of languages. Abraham, Isak, 
and Jakob drew (j'2pen») their Hebrew from the time of 


tion, ed. Bacher, p. 89, not only the preceding passage of the Arabic poet 
is omitted, but also the words: “Je ne suis point admirateur [je ne 
m’étonne pas ?] de la concordance de ces deux langues.” 

1 Hebr. Bibliogr., X, 111 (and XVII, 126), where I have corrected one of 
the quotations of Goldziher (Tanchuma, p. 18), which are also to be found 
hereafter, compiled originally for my lectures on the subject. 
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Adam!. These languages(?) were like each other before 
their mingling, which occurred likewise in other languages”. 
The Hebrew and the Arabic are related in their roots, 
besides the servile letters which are coined in the three 
languages on the same form (“nx 2dxp ‘Sy jyaun); 
Koreisch, as it seems, considers the form of the words as 
something conventional; similar sentences are produced 
by other authors*. According to Jehuda ha-Levy (Cusari, 
II, 68, p. 126, ed. Hirschfeld) Adam spoke Aramean, Abra- 
ham considered this as profane, the Hebrew as specifically 
(not “ vornehm,” as Hirschf., p. 97, translates), holy; Ismael 
brought the Hebrew to Arabia. Al] three languages are 
similar in their nouns, grammar, flexions, and conjugations, 
&e. Cassel’s translation (“Stamme, Satzbildung, und Servil- 
buchstaben ”’) is not exact. 

ABRAHAM IBN Ezra, in various of his writings‘, lays 
down a principle that the Hebrew, the Aramaic, and the 
Arabic are essentially one language, and accordingly ex- 
plains some difficult Hebrew words or hapaxlegomena by 
the Arabic, because the latter has preserved some parts 
which do not occur in the Hebrew sources ; such explanation 
is dubious but possible *. 


' The old Haggada knows a “ Bet ha-Midrasch” (school) of Sem. 

? Wetzstein, p. 26, emends nx2x plur., which is not regarded in ed. 
Paris, p. 2. 

3’ Menachem ben Saruk, Dunasch ibn Librat (Teschubot, p. 67), comp. 
Dukes (Beitrdge, p. 152), Tam (Hammagid, 1862, pp. 109, 205, 279), Moses 
ibn Ezra (al-Mu‘hadhara); Dunasch, however (Tesch, p. 19, quoted by 
Dukes, Litbl. d. Or., V, 661), remarks also that one must not (always) 
compare the Hebrew with the Arabic, ‘in the expression being near, in 
the meaning remote” (Ov PINpI) OP NTI). 

‘ For instance, Safa Berura, fol. 2, ed. Lippmann, quoted by Cassel, to 
Cusari, p. 176; see now Bacher, Abr. ibn Esra als Grammatiker (1881), 
Pp. 33-35, and about wal (nm 75), ib., pp. 137-9, n. 6, 13, 17; to be added 
Iggeret ha-Shabbat (Ker. Chem., IV, 172) where he gives the reason n2n2o 
wip pws onw>. An index of the words explained by ibn Ezra by means 
of the Arabic is given by Bacher, I. c. 

5 At the end of the comm. on Cant. he says: ‘The Arabic is 
very near (similar) to the Hebrew, for its paradigms (1223); the letters 
xX 2 
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Of interest is the critical remark of MAIMONIDES in 
his Aphorisms (chap. 35) on Galen’s assertion (De pulsu 
maj.)}, that the Greek is the most agreeable language, the 
most logical and elegant, &c., that other nations grunt like 
swines (whereat already Razi is wondering) ; the language is 
according to Galen, conventional, and everybody considers 
as best what he is used to. However, Maimonides’ opinion 
is that the language depends upon the climate, and answers 
to the temperament (chrasis), &c. (here he quotes al-Farabi’s 
work on the elements); Galen, therefore, thinks of Greek, 
Arabic, Persian, and Aramaic as spoken in the middle 
climate. Indeed, the Hebrew and the Arabic, as everybody 
will be convinced, are like one language, and the Aramaic is 
near to them (Arabic apud Casiri, Ij292). In his letter to ibn 
Tibbon ?, Maimonides says: I wonder how one who is born 
between the Barbars (oxdyn pa adyw) has got such a nature 
(quality), and pursues the sciences, and is so expert in the 
Arabic language, which, indeed, is a somewhat corrupted 
Hebrew. This is probably the source of Prophiat Duran 
(Grammar, p. 33, end of chap. 4), who says: The Arabic is 
corrupted Hebrew, the proof of it being their relation with 
respect to flexion (A712) and grammar. The contrary is 
impossible: the Hebrew being the oldest language (comp. 
supra, p. 307, Jehuda ha-Levi). Maimonides is very pro- 
bably referred to apud Abr. Gavison, Commentary on 


‘y’1, the servile letters, Nif‘al, Hifil, status constructus (md), have 
the same way in beth, and so the numeration, and more than half of the 
(Arabic) language is as the Hebrew.” To Exod. xii. 9 he repeats that the 
greater part of the Arabic is similar to the Hebrew, &c.; here he mentions 
the letters ""\’"’x; he remarks almost the same to Gen. i. 1; comp. 
to Lev. xi. 13, Exod. xii. 43, the shorter comm. to Perik. Noah (Ozar 
Yechmad, II, 222). IMMANUEL BEN SaLomo (pref. to Eben Bochan, Monatsschr. 

J. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1885, p. 244) observes: ‘‘The nearer a language 
stands to the Hebrew, the purer it is; therefore the Arabic is pure, &c.” 

1 I first: drew the attention of readers to this passage in the Osterreich, 
Blitter, &c., 1845, p. 109 ; the passage is given in my Alfarabi, p. 230. 

* Resp. Pe'er ha-Dor, n. 143. Dukes (Litbl. d. Or., IX, 655) omits the word 
tra (somewhat) as in the parallel of Pr. Duran (see below). Jafe (Hammagid, 
1862, p. 102) quotes the same passage as one of the book 171! 
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Proverbs v. 20, 72wn, p. 16, and quoted by Dukes (Zitbi., V, 
515, 0. 19), who says: “In truth they (the sages) said, the 
Arabic was (originally) Hebrew but it became corrupted.” 
I found 1,013 words, all Arabic ; some of them (o70) where 
there is neither contortion nor corruption like 1, Sy (sic) 
by, &e., others are corrupted,” &c. Jehuda Mosconi (1362, 
Magazin fiir d. Wissensch. d. Judenth., III, 195) says: 
“The Hebrew and the Arabic language are like two sisters, 
but not daughters of one father, for when their mother pro- 
duced the Hebrew language, which is our sacred language, 
the daughter of the first (and?) perfect, Eber, after having 
been produced (ax’wnw) by Sem, and before Sem by Noah, 
and before Noah by Adam, her first father, she became 
perfide and produced the Arabic language, impure in concep- 
tion and birth, &c.; in its beginning the saint language is 
but corrupted', hence Abraham ibn Ezra often adduces the 
Arabic languages,” &c. 

Abraham Bukrat of Tunis (1507), in his printed book of 
a commentary on Salomo Isaki, to Genesis xxviii. 36 (Litbd., 
IX, 302), explains also from the Arabic “ which is corrupted 
Hebrew,” quoting an Arabic sentence, where the verb in 
singular feminine refers to a plural masculine, besides a 
passage in the Mishna. Nicoll (Catalogue, p. 392) quotes 
the following passage: The Jews call the Arabic language a 
“ corrupted Hebrew,” “utpote pleraque vocabula communia 
habentem, sed paullulum mutata vel immutatione, vel 
transpositione, appositione, vel diminutione literae, mutatis 
et vocalibus; reliqua vocabula inquilina fere: in Dara 
Africae parte purissime loquuntur et Hebraicae linguae 
conformiter” (is the author of this passage SA‘aDIA Levy 
Azankut ?). 

SeracuJa ben Isak, the Spaniard in Italy (thirteenth cen- 
tury), in his frequent explanations from the Arabic repeats 
his view of the near relation between the languages (Hebr. 
Bibl., XII, 45). Also Caspi (to Lam. iii. 12) remarks: 


1 The whole comparison is foreed and inconsistent. 
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“The Aramaic, the Hebrew, and the Arabic are of one 
basis or element”; but he goes so far as to derive the 
Arabic ibn from the Hebrew }38, stone (see § 15 and § 122). 
The Samaritan Ibrahim, from the tribe Ja’akub, points to 
the excellence of the Hebrew language “to which belongs 
the greatest part of the Arabic” (ZDMG., XII, 724)'. 


39. The relation between Arabic and Jewish literature. 


This relation is essential for the importance and estima- 
tion of Jewish literature, but we cannot enter here upon 
a special discussion thereof. I have taken it into con- 
sideration in various other lectures.’ Here I shall give a 
mere sketch of the matters which are there to be considered, 
without bringing them into an exact system. 

I. The interior connexion of the Arabic language with 
the Hebrew in two respects, viz. philology and practice. 
The former belongs to the history of grammar, the latter to 
the history of poetry, rhetoric and theory of style, and 
especially to the history of the scientific style and technology. 
Both produce Hebrew Arabisms and imitations. The re- 
action against the Arabic influence created a fanaticism 
against the preponderance of the Arabic from various 
motives, and was itself, partly, the motive of Hebrew 
imitations out of emulation, for instance, the book Musar, 
by Isaxk ibn Crispin, the Zachkemoni of Jehuda al-Charisi, 
the Meshal ha-Kadmuni of Isak ibn Sahula, This rivalry 
has a typical expreseion in Hagar and Sarah, the “slave” 
and the “ mistress.” 

II. Exterior influences are of various kinds. The respec- 
tive objects are, for instance, signs of scripture abbreviations 

' Ibn al-Athir al-Djazari (ob. 637 H.= 1239-40) pretends to have met 
with a Jew of great authority in Egypt who avowed the Arabic to 
be the finest language, it being the youngest, refining that which in the 
older language is vicious (Goldziher, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, IX, 25).—Sujuti 
calls the Aramaic “corrupted Arabic” (ib., p. 25, n. 11). The tendency 


of a letter of the Christian Lipomanni (15th cent.) to Isak Kohén about 
the Arabic conjugation (MS. Paris, 1274) is unknown. 
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(especially }’ for ibn, § 14, p. 120), names of the various 
characters of writing, anon nInI=4y1«5, and such like 4. 

We find in a hymn of ibn Gajjath, 5s 95x32 ep ow >wax 
(Geiger, j. Ztschr., II, 305). Of n2nds (alphabet) the syllable 
al has been taken for the Arabic article, and hence a noun 035 
(Sachs, ib., p. 174), in the same way as the name Alexander 
has with the Arabs become Iskander (Frankel’s Zeitschr., 
1845, p. 322; Rapoport, Hrech Milin, p. 66; similar errors 
‘ of Schnurrer ap. Griitz, III, 498). The Arabic has even 
influenced the pronunciation of the Hebrew, for instance, 
that of » and n with Dagesh; the pronunciation of the 
five Hebrew vowels (see the passage of Simon Duran, 
Magen Abot, fol. 55, quoted, but corrupted, by Dukes, 
Kontres ha-Masoret, p. 38). We find the influence of the 
Arabic also in some geographical names (Catal. Bodl., 
Introduction, p. xxix). In the first part of this introduc- 
tion I have treated of the Arabic names of the Jews. 


40. Conclusion, Different branches. 


In this short survey of the different branches of the 
Jewish-Arabic literature I intend to omit some matters, 
and some sources, mentioned in the former part of this 
introduction *. The present choice of authors and works 
is made with respect to three points of view. (1) Importance 
of the works. (2) Their preservation in the original or in 
translations, especially of those which have been published. 
(3) Writings hitherto almost unknown, but worth investiga- 
tion. I do not pretend that I have separated the branches 


1 Several instances of this category are given by Dukes in Litbl. d. Or., 
IV, 51, VIII, 681; comp. my Vorlesungen tiber die Kunde hebr. Handschr., 
passim. Schmiedl (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1860, p. 103, 
7winn, 1862, p. 15) advances some conjectures not based on a sufficient 
knowledge of Arabic. 

2 I have mostly omitted references to Hebr. Ubersetz., if the author is 
treated there in a special article, and also to the sources, if the matter 
is doubtful and needs a special investigation, which is reserved for the 
Bibliotheca Judaeo-Arabica, for instance, in the following paragraph. 
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here according to an exact scientific principle, I thought 
it sufficient for my purpose to distinguish some connected 


groups. 
41. I. Poetry. 


The oldest and original Arabic poetry of the Jews 
arose in Arabia itself. Some Jewish poets, and even 
poetesses, lived at the time of Mohammed, for instance, 
SAMUEL ben Adijja; but even in his poetry nothing 
specially Jewish has hitherto been discovered'. Something 
similar is to be met with at the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century in the Iberic peninsula, 
where we find ABRAHAM IBN AL-FAKHKHAR and ABRAHAM 
IBN SAHL, whose poems have been recently edited twice, 
and the poetess KasmunA (§ 20, n. 287; Lebrecht, Lithl. d. 
Or., 1841, p. 248); also single verses by different authors 
also of the twelfth century, to which belongs also the Karaitic 
plagiarist, Moses Dar‘ (§ 20, n. 150°). Besides real poetry, 
there are didactic rhymes of which nothing but the form 
is that of poetry. Of this latter kind is the psalter of 
CuHEFEZ AL-KutTI (or al-Futi, eleventh century ?), quoted by 
Solomon ben Gabirol, and still existent in a MS.; such 
are some rules for killing animals, some poems of SAMUEL 
HA-NAGID, in seven languages (in the form of Kasidas), an 
Ardjuza on fever (MS. Leyden, 755), Joser 1nN Hasan’s 
translation of ha-Musar by Isak ibn Crispin, likewise in 
the form of Kasidas, the Sab‘inijja of Moses Tosi, recently 
edited and translated into Hebrew by.Solomo ben Im- 
manuel da Piera. JEHUDA AL-CHARISI wrote a rhymed 
introduction or dedication to his Tachkemoni, in which 
there is to be found a poem in different languages, edited 
by Barges and Kaempf. 

Some Hebrew poems were also commented on in Arabic 
janguage, for instance, the Tarschisch of Moses ibn Ezra. 

Of Arabic hymns, and the liturgy in general, we have 


1 See Delitzsch, Jiid.-arab. Poesien, &c. (above, § 4, p. 233). 
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already spoken above (§$ 21, 22); here we mention the 
most important works. The liturgy (Siddur) of Saapta 
Gaon is only preserved in a MS. at Oxford (Neub., 1096), 
not acknowledged before. A special account of it is given 
in the Catal. Bodl., p. 2203, by Neubauer in Ben Chananja, 
1863, p. 552; 1864, pp. 199, 234, and by Zunz, Lit. (p. 668). 
It is the oldest liturgy in the Arabic language preserved, 
the Siddur of Amram Gaon being only existent in a much 
later Hebrew compendium. Of Saadia’s work we regret 
the loss of the first part, which in a general and rational 
way treated the whole matter. Another work of that kind, 
by ibn al-DJasum (end of the tenth or eleventh centuries), is 
only known by quotations (Catal. Bodl., p. 2067). Another 
similar work, by SALOMO BEN NATHAN al-Sidjilmasi (twelfth 
century), is preserved in five MSS. of the Bodleian Library 
(Kerem .Chem., VIII). The ritual is treated by ISRAEL 
ISRAELI in his ny Nvyyd (about 1330), of which only the 
Hebrew translation by Schemtob Ardutial exists in MSS. 
at Florence, Paris, and Oxford}. 


42. II. Hebrew Philology. 


The sources for Hebrew philology in general are given 
in my Handbuch (1859), to which are added Zusdtze und 
Berichtigungen in the Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheksw. (1896, 
1898). For our special subject, see Ewald and Dukes, Bei- 
trage zur Gesch. d. dltesten Auslegung (1844); Munk, Notices 
sur Aboulwalid (Eatrait du Journal Asiatique); Neubauer, 
Notice sur la lexicographie (Extrait du Journal Asiat., 
1861); Bacher in Winter und Wiinsche, Die Jiid. Litteratur, 
vol. 2, and his Anfange der hebr. Grammatik in ZDMG., 
1897 (and separately in fifty copies)*. Recently a dis- 


1 On the elements of Arabic poetry in the later Hebrew see the article 
Sem mnppa bxyow miso by David Yellin in the Journal mown V, 302 
(April, 1899). 

? The little importance of Fiirst’s borrowed notices in the preface to his 
Hebrew Lexicon and in the ZDMG., XX, 197, has been shown by Geiger 
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cussion took place about the question: at what time 
and through whom the Hebrew philology was founded 
and developed. Munk and Geiger considered the Karaites 
to have been the first grammarians, because Jephet men- 
tions grammarians (D'P7p1») ; Rapoport, however, and the 
author of this essay (Jewish literature and Handbuch) 
deny this, and I supported my opinion by the interpolation 
of the Grammar of ibn Ezra, and by the want of quotations 
in the Grammar of Ahron ben Josef. Geiger himself 
detected later (Hebr. Bibl., 1861, p. 43) that the pretended 
Karaite, “ KoHANI,” was no other than Moses Gikatilia. 
Pinsker goes to the contrary extreme (comp. the criticism of 
Schorr in he-Chaluz, vol. VI). Harkavy, also, goes to another 
extreme, pretending that the Karaitic philology exerted 
no influence whatever on the Rabbinical. But none of 
the named authors will agree with him (Magazin f. d. W. 
d. J., XX, 236). Some old Karaitic writings are only 
known by quotations, and there is no sufficient reason to 
suppose that the Karaites were the first writers on Hebrew 
grammar and lexicography. Abraham ibn Ezra in his 
Meosnajim mentions the oldest writers (*2?t) on the Hebrew 
language, and of these only three works were composed in 
Hebrew. 

The first author in this branch, as almost in all others, is 
Saapia Gaon, who composed a collective work (fu55x 3n>), 
divided into different parts with separate titles’, and 
a lexicon more for the purpese of practical usage in oratory 
and poetry, besides a compilation of about seventy or more 
hapaxlegomena, edited several times in Arabic and Hebrew; 
Geiger suggests that it is a fragment of a work against the 
Karaites. 

In the tenth century, and the beginning of the eleventh, 


in the ZDMG., p. 436. Fiirst, loc. cit., doés not mention his sources, not 
even J. Chr. Wolfii Historia lexicogr. hebr. 

1 On this independent work and its parts, see the just remarks of Bacher 
on Harkavy’s Studien, &c., vol. V, in Revue des Et. Juives, XXIV, 30 
(XXV, 145). 
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there lived some authors only known by either quotations 
or fragments recently discovered. We are even in doubt as 
to which branch of writings these fragments belong, whether 
to grammar, lexicography, or exegesis, nor are we sure 
whether these authors are Karaites or not. I shall restrain 
myself here and mention only the names without entering 
into a research; they are, for instance, Abu Kathir JAHJA 
BEN ZAKKARIJJA al-Katib of Tiberias!, who is said to have 
translated the Bible into Arabic ; I have formerly suggested 
his identity with ALI BEN JeHuUDA ha-Nasir and JEHUDA 
BEN ‘ALLAN; an anonymous Karaite wrote also in Tiberias 
the book p’»y "xo; Abulwalid mentions JAKop, the pilgrim 
(221n7), at Jerusalem; the author of the book Sanwebdx is, 
according to recent discoveries of Harkavy and Bacher, 
the Karaite Harun (Ahron). 

The question which Rabbanite is to be mentioned first 
after Saadia leads into the depths of the literature of the 
tenth century. The points of issue in this intricate research 
are, the voyage of the four scholars from Bari, the author 
of a commentary on the book Jezira, the time of the death 
of Isak Israeli, the period of Eldad ha-Dani, and the 
respective responsum of Zemach Gaon, and that of Chisdai 
Schaprut. The present enumeration follows principally 
that of Abraham ibn Ezra whom Munk (Notice sur Aboul- 
walid, p. 60), against Rapoport’s view, attributes the first 
authority. 

Of Dunascu (Adonim) BEN Tamim of Kairuwan with 
different by-names *, ibn Ezra mentions a work ‘‘ composed 
of Hebrew and Arabic,” sacrificing clearness to a pun 
(a9y) “ayo anyo). Moses ibn Ezra reports (see the passage 
in Catal. Bodl., p. 1335) that Dunasch composed a work 
like IBRAHIM BEN BaRwn’s (§'20, n. 94, see below). Munk 
attributes to him one of the commentaries on the book 
Jezira, where he quotes his own work on the relationship 
of Hebrew and Arabic (see the passage above, § 38); but 


1 See under the names, § 20, n. 180, 254, 295. 
2 45235 and tmnn ap. Abraham ibn Ezra, »x5pw5x ap. Moses ibn Ezra. 
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if the Danites mentioned in that commentary are to be 
referred to Eldad, then the respondent Zemach Gaon must 
be Zemach ben Kafna who died 937. Gratz (V, 527) cannot 
conceive how we may identify abu Dani with Eldad, since 
it is critically confirmed (!) that Dunasch is the author 
of the commentary mentioned. Saadia ibn Danan reports 
that Dunasch embraced Islam; but Munk considers this 
assertion to be unfounded. For the reasons mentioned 
above we are not quite sure about the exact time of 
JEHUDA IBN KoReEtscH (formerly pronounced Karisch, 
see § 20, n. 678), of whom we only possess the Risala 
(epistle) which recommends the comparison of languages. 
Goldberg accompanies the edition of the Risala with some 
little founded suggestions'. Munk identified Koreisch 
with abu Ibrahim “al-Dajjan” (as he supposed) quoted by 
Moses ibn Ezra as the author of the book al-Muwazina 
(the balance); this is, indeed, according to its description, 
similar to the Risala of Koreisch, wherein the Barbaric 
language is compared. The true text of Moses ibn Ezra, 
however, has not “al-Dajjan,” but BEN BARUN (see above) ; 
the remaining part of the book al-Muwazina on grammar 
and lexicography is published by Kokofzow, unfortunately 
with a Russian introduction (St. Petersb., 1893). But that 
Moses ibn Ezra does not mention Koreisch at all appears 
strange enough. Rapoport placed Koreisch even before 
Saadia, because of his supposed contemporariness with 
Eldad. 

Hat Gaon (ob. 1038) composed a lexicon in Arabic 
with the title al-‘Hawi, which ibn Ezra translates ha- 
Meassef, probably the same as ha-Kemiza apud Botarel ; 
the latter has been suspected as an invention by Geiger ?. 
It is not impossible, although not proved, that this lexicon 


1 For instance, about the quotation of (Pseudo-)Asaf (upon which 
Griitz’s statements, Gesch., V, 93, are also incorrect), where the passage 
is not to be found; see Geiger, j. Zischr., I, 310, Virchow’s Archiv, XL, 55. 

? Geiger, I, 314; comp. ZDMG., XVIII, 681, without reference to Catal. 
Bodl. 
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contained also some grammatical parts. It was arranged 
according to the final letter, like some Arabic works; 
Kimchi quotes the word 7s" as being put under the letter 
3. Probably it contained also the explanation of some later 
Hebrew or Chaldaic words occurring in the Talmud. Hai 
has explained the words, or some of the words, in the 
Talmudic tractat, Baba Bathra in a special treatise 
addressed to Elchanan ben Schemarja (Hebr. Bibl., 1861, 
p- 101; Geiger, 7. Z, II, 313); his commentary on the 
Seder Tohorot is principally an exposition of difficult 
words, and not abridged, as Reifmann supposed, because 
such a commentary of single words seemed to that Tal- 
mudist a strange thing. 

Although by this time the Hebrew language was used 
in the lexicon of Menachem ibn Saruk, and its criticism 
by Dunasch ibn Labrat of Fez, yet the use of the Arabic 
language in Hebrew philology remained prevalent. JEHUDA 
‘Hassups (Chajug) founded in the eleventh century the 
theory of the weak letters. His works have been published 
partly in the original language in 1898, after the publica- 
tion of a Hebrew translation by Moses 1BN GIKATILLA! with 
additions, edited by Nutt? (1870), and of a simple trans- 
lation by Abraham ibn Ezra without sufficient correctness, 
edited by Dukes in his Beitrdge, &c. (1844). 

Whether some scholars, mentionel by Jona, as Isak 
GiKaTILLA, Isak Levi ben Saul, and Isak 1BN SAHL, 
wrote certain works is doubtful, and the hypotheses 
advanced by Fiirst (preface, p. 561), founded on sources not 
mentioned, are not worth refutation. ISAK IBN SAUL is 
mentioned in a Karaitic source (Pinsker, p. 65) as the 
author of a lexicon (}38); but this notice is suspected. 
Fiirst quotes Moses ibn Ezra‘according to a passage apud 
Wolf, III, p. 4; but there is no mention of a lexicon (Dukes, 
Beitrage, p. 165; Nachal, p. 9; Munk, Notice, p. 78). 

1 The additions are not later extracts from Kimchi ; see Poznanski in 


Stade’s Zeitschr. f. A. T. W., 1895, p. 133, against Peritz and Bacher, 
3 See the article of Egers in Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 18, 
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A science of Hebrew grammar was established by ABUL- 
WALID MERWAN (Jona) IBN DJANA‘H, called “the winged” 
(nvp227 dy2, § 20, n. 127), who composed a remarkable work, 
divided into two parts: (1) al-Lum‘, edited by J. Derenbourg 
(1880), of which there is a French translation by Metzger 
(1889), a Hebrew translation by Jehuda ibn Tibbon (72p7), 
ed. by B. Goldberg, with notes by R. Kirchheim (1856); 
the introduction is already given in Arabic and French 
by Munk in the Journ. Asiat., 1850-51, and the German 
translation of the French by Fiirst in the Literaturbl. d. 
Orients of the same year ; (2) a lexicon edited by Neubauer 
(1875), a Hebrew translation by one Obadja, edited by 
Bacher (finished 1897). But there existed other translations, 
and the Hebrew lexicon of Salomo ibn Parchon (1161) is 
to be considered one of them; it is very badly edited by 
S. G. Stern (Pressburg, 1844). Jona wrote several single 
treatises on philology, ed. by H. and J. Derenbourg (1886) ; 
some notices upon these tracts were given by Ewald 
(Beitrdge, 1844). Jona divides more strictly the gram- 
matical researches from the Jexicographical ones. He 
develops the theory of the weak letters with greater con- 
sistency; he offers some subtle linguistic remarks which 
may still be of some use, for instance, on the adverbial 
n= (see Munk, Joc. cit., against Ewald); indeed, he some- 
times transgresses the proper territory of the grammar, 
and some parts of his grammar contain matters which later 
authors entirely removed from their works. Jona is the 
principal source of the Karaite Ahron ben Josef. 

Of the contemporary and immediately following gram- 
marians who went from Toledo to Cordova, and who wrote 
their works in Arabic, very little has been preserved, 
for instance from the book al-Istignd (Hebrew wyn) by 
Samuel ha-Nagid, who, according to a passage in ibn Ezra's 
Jesod Mora (this passage is wanting in ed. Prag.), composed 
twenty-two grammatical treatises. No more is known of 
the ovanyn ’D of Isak IBN JAsos or Jaschusch, or in Arabic 
ibn Sakatar or Kastar (ob. 1057), who was supposed to 
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be the author called banon (Jer. xxiii. 16) by ibn Ezra; 
but this designation seems to be applied to different authors 
(Jewish Literature, p. 322, n. 15; Catal. Bodl., p. 2186). 
Nothing remained of the book of “the Kings” of Davip 
IBN Hapsar of Granada (see § 20, n. 155), or of the book 
on “masculines and feminines” by Moses IBN GrKa- 
TILLA, or of the “Key” of aBu ’L-Finm LEVY IBN AL 
TaBBAN’. An exception is to be made with JEHUDA IBN 
BaL‘aM, some of whose essays have been preserved in 
Hebrew translations, viz. those on denominatives (not per- 
fectly preserved), edited by G. S. Polak in ha-Karmei, III, 
213, 229 (1862), and by Adelmann in Paris (quoted by 
Derenbourg, Gloses, p. 4); on particles, by S. Fuchs in 
ha-Choker (1892-4), not finished. A discussion of the 
various opinions about his unedited xvpn nn would be 
here out of place ; I have formerly identified (Catal. Bodl., 
p. 1295) the sweswdx axn>, quoted by Moses ibn Ezra, 
and I am not yet persuaded of the absolute difference ; 
the treatise on the poetical accents has been re-edited by 
Polak (1859). 

By Abraham ibn Ezra and David Kimchi the Arabic 
language was supplanted in philology by the Hebrew. But 
we find in the Orient TANCHUM JERUSCHALMI, who intro- 
duced his exegetical writings by a general philological 
dissertation (f2d5x bry), and composed a lexicon, Murschid, 
a full edition of which has been prepared by Dr. Neubauer. 
The lexicon of DAVID BEN ELIA KOHEN of Seville in a MS. 
of the Escurial (1386, Hebr. Bibl., XI, 135) requires, and 
merits, a special investigation. Not before the end of the 
fifteenth century SAADIA IBN DANAN composed a lexicon 
existent in a MS. of the Bodleian Library. The Karaites, 
too, did not fail to write lexicographical works, as Davip 
BEN ABRAHAM al-Fasi, whom Neubauer would identify with 


1 Tabbén (ap. Gratz, VI, 131, who borrowed the blame from Kaempf, 
see Ben Chananja, 1862, p. 24) is the Spanish pronunciation of the 
Arabic a. 
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Abraham ha-Babli, whom Geiger’ does not believe to be 
a Karaite at all; a compendium of David’s works was 
compiled by abu Said Levi, another by ALI BEN SULEIMAN, 
who, according to Schorr (he-Chaluz, VI) is not a Karaite. 
The anonymous Hebrew-Arabic Lexicon in MS. Pocock 51 
is ascribed by Uri, n. 480, to the owner, Isak ben ha- 
Dajjan (see my Conspectus, p. 19; Neub., n. 1510). 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 
1 J. Zeitschr., III, 240; to Bacher’s quotations in Winter und Wuensche, 


II, 181, 232, are to be added: Kobak’s Jeschurun, V, 163; Gurland in 
Hammagid, IX, n. 7. 


(To be continued.) 





ADON OLAM 


ADON OLAM. 


(Translated from the Hebrew.) 


Lorp of the world, he reigned alone 

While yet the Universe was naught. 

When by his will all things were wrought, 
Then first his sovran name was known. 


And when the All shall cease to be, 
In dread lone splendour he shall reign. 
He was, he is, he shall remain 

In glorious eternity. 


For he is one, no second shares 
His nature, or his loneliness ; 
Unending and beginningless, 

All strength is his, all sway he bears. 


He is the living God to save, 
My rock while sorrow’s toils endure, 
My banner and my stronghold sure, 
The cup of life whene’er I crave. 


I place my soul within his palm, 
Before I sleep as when I wake, 
And though my body I forsake, 

Rest in the Lord in fearless calm. 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


VOL, XIII. 
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ZUR MOSAIKKARTE VON MADABA. 


AvF der so iiberaus wichtigen Mosaikkarte, welche im Herbste des 
Jahres 1896 im alten Médeba, dem heutigen Madaba, entdeckt wurde, 
ist das biblische Gilgal (dada ) auf folgende Weise genannt: TAATAAA 
TO KAI AQAEKAAIOON, Mit 16 xai AwdexddOov ist der Name ange- 
geben, welchen die Ortlichkeit zur Zeit der Abfassung der Karte, also 
in der ersten Halfte des 6. Jahrhunderts fihrte (s. Adolf Schulten, 
Die Mosaikkarte von Madaba, Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch-historische 
Classe, Neue Folge, Bd. IV, Nr. 2, Berlin, 1890, 8S. 6). Die “zwélf 
Steine” — es sind die in Josua iv. 20 genannten — sind auf der 
Mosaikkarte auch bildlich bezeichnet. ‘Wir sehen sie auf der 
beigemalten Vignette, denn die zwodlf hellen Punkte an dem 
dargestellten Gebiiude sind nichts anders als die Steine” (Schulten, 
ib.). Eusebius, von dessen Onomastikon die Karte in den meisten 
ihrer Angaben abhingig ist, kennt die Benennung Awdexadr6ov nicht, 
erwiihnt auch nicht die zwélf Steine. Aber Hieronymus hat in seiner 
Bearbeitung des Onomastikon den Zusatz: “in ipso loco quoque 
lapides, quos de alveo Jordanis tulerunt, statuerunt.” Sowol dieser 
Zusatz bei Hieronymus, als namentlich die Benennung 4. auf der 
Mosaikkarte, beweisen, dass die zwdélf Steine, das Denkmal des 
Uberganges iiber den Jordan, nicht bloss im Buchstaben des Bibel- 
textes existirten, sondern auch auf concrete Weise mit der Ortlich- 
keit, die man fiir das alte Gilgal hielt, und von der es bei Hieronymus 
heisst : ‘et ostenditur usque hodie locus desertus in secundo Jerichus 
miliario,” verkniipft waren. Die von Josua errichteten zwélf Steine 
hat man, wie es scheint, wirklich gezeigt; und die bildliche Dar- 
stellung der Steine auf der Mosaikkarte ist nicht bloss biblische 
Reminiscenz, sondern Hinweis auf eine wirkliche topographische 
Merkwiirdigkeit, in der man die alten zwoélf Steine Josua’s zu sehen 
glaubte. Durch diesen Thatbestand fallt ein neues Licht auf eine 
tannaitische Uberlieferung, welche dieselben zwélf Steine zum 
Gegenstande hat. Der Tannait Jehuda b. Ilai (Mitte des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts) erzihlt Folgendes (Tosefta Sota, VIII, 6; j. Sota, 21 ds; 
b. Sota, 34a): Dy TIDY NSN 32 NVM AND 73 Td) NMBSN NIN 
AND oyIIN wed nny nnx dad orywnr Ova jNIN (in der Erfurter 
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H. der Tosefta fehlte das Wort IX’; im jerus. Talmud lautet der 
Schlusssatz: AND O'YIIN Ww nx nn 55; im bab. Talmud: 
AND oy mdbpy mmx nmx 55). “Abba Chalaftha, Eleazar 
b. Mathia und Chananja b. Chakhinai standen bei jenen Steinen und 
massen sie: ein jeder Stein hatte das Gewicht von vierzig Sea.” Die 
drei genannten Tannaiten gehéren dem ersten Drittel des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts an. Abba Chalaftha war der Vater Jose b. Chalaftha’s, 
des bekannten Schiilers Akiba’s, und College des Erzihlers Jehuda 
b. Ilai. Eleazar b. Mathia wird auch ein anderes Mal mit Chananja 
b. Chakhinai zusammen genannt, als Hérer Tarphons (Tos. Berachoth, 
IV, 16; s. Die Agada der Tannaiten, I, 352, 1). Chananja b. Chakhinai 
gehorte zu den dlteren Schiilern Akiba’s (s. Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
I, 436f.). An der Thatsichlichkeit des Berichtes Jehuda b. Ilai’s 
zu zweifeln, liegt nicht der geringste Grund vor. Er konnte die 
berichtete Thatsache von den Genannten selbst oder von einem 
guten Gewihrsmanne vernommen haben. In dem ersten Drittel des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts wurden also bei Gilgal ungewéhnlich grosse 
Steine als die von Josua nach dem Ubergange errichteten gezeigt. 
Und die Mosaikkarte von Madaba beweist, dass diese Merkwiirdigkeit 
auch spiiterhin erhalten blieb und sogar der Ortlichkeit den Namen 
“Zwilfstein,” Awdexad Gov, verschaffte. 


W. BACHER. 
BuDAPEST, Oktober 1900. 
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EINIGE BEMERKUNGEN ZU EINEM ALTEN 
BUCHER-CATALOG. 


Dre in neuester Zeit immer haufiger zu Tage tretenden alten 
Biicherverzeichnisse, besonders die arabisch geschriebenen, sind von 
ungemeinem Interesse, sowohl in cultur- als auch in litterarhistorischer 
Hinsicht. Sie gewahren uns nimlich einen Einblick in private und 
buchhindlerische Bibliotheken, sagen uns, wann und wo Biicher, die 
jetzt bereits verschollen sind, nocli existirt haben, und thun uns 
kund von bisher ganz unbekannten Werken und Autoren. Von allen 
aber bis jetzt verdffentlichten Verzeichnissen ist das von Adler und 
Broydé in dieser Zeitschrift edirte (ob. p. 52 ff.) das umfangreichste 
und interessanteste. Leider aber haben die Herausgeber vorliufig 
nur einen Teil des Verzeichnisses bearbeitet, und auch hier nicht 
auf alles Beachtenswerte hingewiesen und nicht immer das Richtige 
getroffen. Ich erlaube mir daher einige Bemerkungen zu liefern, 
ohne selbstverstindlich den Anspruch zu erheben, alle Schwierig- 
keiten lisen und alle Biichertitel identificiren zu kénnen. 

Was zunichst Alter und Herkunft des Verzeichnisses anbetrifft, so 
lassen sich beide aus nr. 23 ermitteln. Hier nennt der Catalogist 
seinen Lehrer, das Schulhaupt R. Samuel (sxrow ’\ FN ON 
“INNDN). Die Herausgeber identificiren ihn mit dem Nagid Samuel 
ibn Nagdela (nicht Nagrela), und das ergibe das XI. Jahrh. als 
Entstehungszeit und Spanien als Heimatsort. Das ist aber un- 
méglich, denn erstens wird der Nagid meines Wissens nie A2'‘Nd DX 
genannt und zweitens enthilt unser Verzeichnis Biicher aus dem 
XII. Jahrh., so einen Comm. zu Bechoroth von Baruch b. Isaac 
al-Balia (nr. 39), der 1077-1126 gelebt hat; dann einen Comm. zum 
‘Anak des Mose ibn Ezra (paydse ‘DBM, nr. 51), der, wenn er auch 
von ibn Ezra selbst herriihren soll (s. weiter unten), doch jedenfalls 
nicht einem Schiiler des Nagid bekannt gewesen sein kann; endlich 
wird ein WINSN (nr. 100) erwihnt, unter dem bekanntlich der 
Religionscodex des Maimonides verstanden wird. Dieses Werk ist 
auch das jiingste in unserem Verzeichnis und wir kénnen es daher 
in das Ende des XII. Jahrh. setzen. Zu dieser Zeit ist aber als 
Schulhaupt der Gegner des Maimonides, Samuel b. ‘Ali Hallewi 
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in Bagdad, ziemlich bekannt, und unser Catalogist war wohl ohne 
Zweifel sein Schiiler und gehért mithin nach dem Orient’. Es ist 
nun auch noch miglich, dass unter D'9, von dem Commentare zu 
talmud. Tractaten angefiihrt werden (nr. 41, 53), ein anderer Schiiler 
dieses Samuel, nimlich Daniel b. Saadia ha-Babli, der Haupt der 
dritten Schule in Bagdad gewesen ist (s. Revue des Etudes juives, 
XXXIII, 311), zu verstehen sei. 

Ich gehe nun jetzt daran, zu den einzelnen Nummern Verschiedenes 
zu bemerken. 

1. Der jetzt verschollene Midrasch D5¥7 wird auch in einem von 
Bacher edirten Verzeichniss, das ebenfalls aus dem XII. Jahrh. stammt 
(Revue, XXXII, 127), erwiihnt. 

6. Unter dem mobw> “1p ist kaum ein Siddur des Salomo ibn 
Gabirol zu verstehen, da dieser als Verf. eines Siddur nicht bekannt 
ist, vielmehr ist vielleicht ein solcher des Salomo b. Natan Sigilmisi 
gemeint (s. J. Q. R., XI, 313). 

7. Ebenso ist unter 77DND nicht ein Werk des ben Ascher zu 
verstehen, da dieses niemals so genannt wird, vielmehr irgend eine 
Massora. Die Form A7DND gebraucht auch der Karier David b. 
Abraham al-FAsi (s. J. Q. R. III, 787). 

11. myDw “Ab nM WoaN. Hier ist vielleicht anstatt Me zu lesen 
monv. Josef ibn ‘Aknin fihrt nimlich am Schlusse seines arabischen 
Comm. zu Hohelied einen solchen zu demselben Buch von einem 
gewissen R. Schemarja an (s. 19M 075, IX, 39), und es ist nun méglich, 
dass dieser Schemarja auch Ruth commentirt hat. 

12. Unter 873 7) ist wohl die in vielfacher Recension noch 
jetzt vorhandene M73 “DD N73 zu verstehen (s. J. Q. R., III, 338). 
Anst. AA ist 79 zu lesen, d. h. 737 WN. 

13. Hier _ ist sands ohne Zweifel nicht “der vierte,” sondern ein 
Familiennamen (s. J. Q. R., XI, 609). 

16. 2394 xndan, also eine Mechilta zu Numeri; vgl.dazu Hoffmann, 
Zur Einleitung in d. halach, Midraschim, p. 56 ff. 

20-22. Interessant ist, dass die Halachoth des Isaac ibn Gajjath 
(den der Catalogist als 5¢ anfuhrt) mbdib> miabn genannt wurden. 
Ausserdem werden aber manche Halachoth noch als besondere 
verzeichnet, so in nr. 20 Niv form, in nr. 22 PwrIp ‘yon, und dies 
ist unverstindlich. Erhalten und gedruckt ist bekanntlich nur ein 
Teil der Halachoth. Vgl. Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 397 ff. 

23. Zu dieser nr. vgl. oben. 

26. Adwpi 725 Dy “IN Myer WDM. Es bestiitigt sich also, dass 


1 Vgl. auch am Schluss des Verzeichnisses die Worte "wenix pwr, 
‘‘ Bagdader Papier.” 
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die biblischen Commentare des Mose ibn Chiquitilla im Orient ziemlich 
verbreitet waren. Neulich erst habe ich nachgewiesen (Revue, XLI, 
48 ff.), dass sie noch im XIII. Jahrh. Tanchum Jeruschalmi vorgelegen 
haben. Teile des Jesaja- und des Psalmen-Comm. hat unlingst Harkavy 
in Petersburg entdeckt, s. ibid., p. 51, n.2. In nr. 65 wird ein Teil 
des Comm. des ibn Chiquitilla erwihnt: Ab pi 335 13 we oDN. 

32. Zu der Benennung 81D j3 Sun vgl. J.Q.R., XII, 461 u. Bacher, 
Ein hebr-pers. Worterbuch, p. 39, 0. 4. 

34. Unter mipopnby sind vielleicht die M\p\Db nian zu verstehen, 
oder ist einfach N\PIDS "om zu lesen ? 

35, 36. Diese beiden Nummern enthalten ohne Zweifel, wie die 
Herausgeber annehmen, zwei Schriften des Nissim b. Jacob aus 
Kairuwan, nur sagen sie mit Unrecht, dass beide verschollen sind. 
Das in nr. 35 erwiihnte D'W3) TY) NNN ist besonders wichtig, da 
es die Angabe Asulai’s (vgl. Rapoport’s Biogr. des R. Nissim, Anm. 23), 
dass das MNNBDN’D sichauf den ganzenTalmud erstreckt hat, bestitigt ; 
Schorr (Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 439) widerspricht dieser Angabe 
ohne Grund. Erhalten und gedruckt ist bekanntlich das Werk nur 
zu Berachoth, Sabbath und Erubin (ed. Goldenthal, Wien, 1847) und 
auch nur in hebr. Uebersetzung. Der arab. Name des Werkes ist 
jetzt durch ein Citat bei Nissim selbst bekannt und lautet vollstin- 
dig : wobnds pbyio mney, s. Steinschneider-Festschrift, hebr. Teil, 
p. 21. Nach OND nbin in nr. 36 sind noch die Buchstaben.. 3)... 
leserlich und daraus schliessen wohl die Herausgeber, dass es sich 
hier um eine hebr. Version dieses arab. Werkes des Nissim (s. Rapo- 
port, ibid., n. 27) handelt. Voneinerhebr. Uebersetzung des ganzen 
Buches ist aber nichts bekannt, s. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., 
p. 932. In nr. 79 heisst es iibrigens ausdritcklich nd... pyn 
franydx pvp. 

37. Unter dem 19705 wD ist wahrscheinlich der Jelamdenu und 
nicht Tanchuma zu verstehen, da letzterer in nr. 27 besonders ange- 
geben wird. 

43. Hier werden drei Schriften des Samuel ibn Chofni aufgezahlt, 
davon ist aber nur die dritte, M[N]pp25N ‘n>, bekannt, s. Harkavy, 
Studien u. Mittheil., III, 34,35. Das qrdonds ‘N2 entspricht etwa 
einem 0°33pn “D und das myn ’N> etwa einem ppb" ‘dD. Viel- 
leicht beziehen sich die Worte °35n 305 auch nur auf die letzte 
Schrift. Ueberhaupt ist es beachtenswert, dass von allen Geonim ibn 
Chofni am éftesten in diesem Verzeichnis vertreten ist. 

45. Ein Worterbuch zu den Halachoth Gedoloth (mon Bxadx 
midy53) wird auch in der oben erwihnten Liste ed. Bacher verzeichnet. 
Das mana Beads, d. h. Worterklarungen zum Tr. Berachoth, war 
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wohl ein Werk des Scherira od. Hai (s. Bacher, Leben u. Werke d. 
Abulwalid, p. 84 ff.) und ebenso das in nr. 67 verzeichnete YOBN 
snodnds pxebx. Ausdriicklich wird erwihnt ein "Nn ‘9 naw "5 
(nr. 61, ebenso von Abulwalid, s. Bacher, ibid., p. 87, n.1), dann ein 
wan ‘way 95 sana jo... Pp 42 "B (nr. 66). Vgl. auch unten 
zu 77. 

49, 50. Diese beiden Nummern gehéren zusammen und sind von 
den Herausgebern irrtiimlich in zwei zerlegt. Es werden hier einige 
grammatische Schriften verzeichnet. Die ersten zwei: p*sinds ‘ns 
‘yods 4 [171]M (so ist das dritte Wort zu lesen und nicht 9["y]m 
wie die Herausgeber) sind bekannte lexicalische Monographieen des , 
Jehuda ibn Bal‘im, tiber Homonyme und Partikeln. Beide sind nur 
in hebr. Uebersetzung enthalten und zum Teil edirt (s. Revwe, XXXVI, 
298). Dabei erhalten wir hier zum ersten Mal den arab. Namen der 
ersten Monographie mit Sicherheit. Die dritte Schrift in unserem 
Verzeichnis heisst : ,.. O89 {0 rnends Sxpardy, also iiber vieldeutige 
Verba des Buchstaben Limed (?), doch sollte es jedenfalls 47 neds 
heissen und auch ist pxd j unverstiindlich. Vielleicht ist: anstatt 
dessen [ND]ONd[N] JO Apnwnds Sxyaxdx zu lesen und darunter 
die dritte Monographie des ibn Bal‘im, iiber die Verba denomina- 
tiva, zu verstehen ? Andererseits muss zugegeben werden, dass diese 
Monographie nur einen Anhang zu der iiber die Partikeln gebildet 
hat (s. Revue, ibid., p. 299, n. 1). 

51. payd YDDN, gewiss ein Comm. zu dem ‘Anak des Mose ibn Ezra. 
Dieser Comm. wird auch in einem anderen ahnlichen Verzeichnis 
angefihrt und ist von mir besprochen worden (s. Revue, XL, 265). Ich 
kann aber nicht den Herausgebern zustimmen, dass dieser Comm. 
ein von ibn Ezra selbst herriihrender gewesen ist. 

57. Der Autornamen ist hier von den Herausgebern richtig in 
bxon3 j2 ergiinzt, also ein Comm. zu den XII kl. Propheten von Ben 
Berachel, und diese Annahme findet ihre Bestitigung von anderer 
Seite. Unlingst hat Harkavy (0°. DI DWN, X, 28) einige Stellen 
aus einem arab. Comm. zu den Haftaroth, den er Tanchum Jeru- 
schalmi zuschreibt (vgl. dagegen Revue, XLI, 48), edirt, in denen zu 
Jona unser 5X373 j2 dreimal citirt wird. Vielleicht bringt die 
nichste Zeit nihere Nachrichten tiber diesen Autor. 

58. *25N 705 aixnbx ‘no, ebenfalls unbekannt. Wieso die Heraus- 
geber hier (und in nr. 59?) Widerlegungen ibn Chofni’s gegen die 
Karier gefunden haben, ist mir unbegreiflich. Was bedeutet hier 
iibrigens UNM ? 

59. Hier werden drei Schriften angefiihrt: smb ‘na... wbx ‘n2 


1 Anst. ixrnbe. 
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bynn ‘no Soxnnnds sby Die zweite ist eine auch sonst bekannte 
Streitschrift Saadja’s gegen die Karier und wird von Nissim b. Jacob 
als (2) ova Sonny Sy mbx and angefiihrt (s. J. Q. R., X, 254). Das 
bynn ‘no ist vielleicht ebenfalls mit einer anderen Schrift Saadja’s, 
die Mose ibn Ezra u.d.T. fynpds ywnwds Synn axno anfiihrt 
(s. ibid., p. 259), identisch. Demgemiiss steckt womdglich auch im 
ersten Namen der irgend einer Schrift Saadja’s, 

60. Hier werden wiederum drei Schriften ibn Chofni’s angefiihrt : 
sypn 725 Fminds ‘nov papads oxane ‘nar prdydx ’na. Die erste 
Schrift citirt ibn Chofni in s. Pentat.-Comm. (s. Harkavy, loc. cit., 
p- 35, 0. 92); die zweite und dritte (und ebenso die anderen bisher 
erwihnten und unbekannten) waren vielleicht Teile des INN3 
yews (s. ibid., n. 82-89). Uebrigens tauchen immerfort neue 
halachische Monographieen von ibn Chofni auf (s. Vorrede zu 
Saadja’s (Zuvres completes, IX, p. xxxviii, u. Zeitschr. f. hebr. Bibl., IV, 
55).—Das in derselben nr. erwihnte "Nt ‘5... 5x m3 ist wohl in 
“INNON zu ergiinzen, also das Lexicon al-Hfwi des Hai Gaon. 

61. Hier ist nach ‘1930 noch das Wort "5 hinzuzufiigen. 

62. ‘BN 75 yabx axnabx , also ein Buch tiber Kauf und Verkauf 
(1900) np ’D). Eine solche Schrift ibn Chofni’s citirt David Gans 
im ‘Y3 M8, und Harkavy (ibid., n. 81) glaubte, dass diese Angabe auf 
einem Irrtum beruhe. Es zeigt sich nun, dass eine solche Schrift in 
der That existirt hat. 

68. Hier ergiinzen die Herausgeber mit Recht /1 [n}indx ‘na 
YNDPd, also ein Buch iiber die Einheit Gottes von David b. Merwan 
ul-Mikmfs(od. Mukammes). Herr Adler besitzt sogar gliicklicher Weise 
den Anfang dieser Schrift mit dem Titel : smnby tb Son mp axn2 
$x niipon wwy (1.22) N32 Wop). Auffallend ist hier jedenfalls die 
Zusammenstellung : Fragen iiber die Einheit Gottes und Erklarung 
der Feinheiten der 10 Zahlen, wobei unter den 10 Zahlen doch ohne 
Zweifel nur die des Buches Jesirah gemeint sein kiénnen. Ist nun 
dieses Fragment echt, so muss es eine selbststiindige Schrift des 
al-Mikmis gebildet haben und hat nicht zu seinem Hauptwerke 
gehért. Dieses nenut bekanntlich Mose ibn Ezra Abxpy Wy, “20 
Abschnitte,” und ebenso nennt es Jehuda b. Barzilai, der daraus 
Einiges in hebr. Uebersetzung aufgenommen hat, OND OMWY. 
Harkavy hat nun den grissten Teil dieses Werkes im arab. Original 
in Petersburg entdeckt (Absch. I-XV, davon II-XII vollstiindig) und 
iiber den Inhalt der einzelnen Abschnitte in der russ.-jiid. Monats- 
schrift Woschod (September, 1898) kurz Bericht erstattet. Hier 
erfahren wir, dass der I. Absch. iiber die Kategorieen gehandelt hat, 
die Einheit Gottes aber bildete den Gegenstand des VIII. Abschnittes. 
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In der That wissen wir auch jetzt, dass al-Mikmas eine grosse Anzahl 
von Schriften verfasst hat, so citirt er selbst ein 77258 °D INND und ein 
porodss Sy nxdspnds pay ‘p axnd (s. Woschod, ibid.), dann fihrt 
Qirqisini (ed. Harkavy, p. 306) s. Comm. zur Genesis und zu Kohelet 
u. ebenso (ibid., p. 308, vgl. p. 261) ein ANTSSN INN an, mithin kann 
er auch noch eine besondere Schrift tiber die Einheit Gottes verfasst 
haben. Ob nun aber diese Schrift mit dem von Abraham ibn Ezra im 
NWO NO’ citirten WMT AHO eines Gaon identisch ist, wie Viele 
annehmen (s. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., p. 378 [nicht 88o], 
n. 72¢c) und wie es auch die Herausgeber thun, bleibt noch immer 
zweifelhaft. 

69. Interessant ist festzustellen, dass Saadja’s Streitschrift gegen 
‘Anin noch am Ende des XII. Jahrh. im Orient bekannt war (s. J.Q.R., 
X, 240 ff.). 

71. Unter 1553 9 ‘nd ist kaum die Schrift Chiwi’s zu verstehen, 
viel wahrscheinlicher Saadja’s Streitschrift gegen diesen Hiretiker. 


73- Die Schrift iiber die Differenzen zwischen Ben Ascher und Ben 
Naftali @dma2 j2 pay wwe ya pa Adsde As) ist vielleicht mit einer 
solchen eines gewissen Mischaél ben Uzziel, der iiber dasselbe Thema 
geschrieben hat, identisch. Mischaél’s Schrift befindet sich hand- 


schriftlich in Petersburg (s. meine Notiz in Zeitschr. f, hebr. Bibliogr., 
Bd. IV, nr. 6). 

74-76. Die hier verzeichneten MI31WN waren wahrscheinlich gao- 
niische Responsen. Die Ueberschrift 317 (Blatt, Rolle) kommt bei 
solcher Gelegenheit auch in den Responsen ed. Harkavy (nr. 2, 204, 
314, 425) vor. 

77. Unter pp2dx ‘) ‘ND ist vielleicht die Schrift Hajjig’s, die 
allerdings HYPNbN ‘nd genannt wird, gemeint.—Vor NT mb 
scheint (nach d, Bemerkung d. Herausgebers) 73°M “""D ausgefallen 
zu sein. 

78. Hier werden wie es scheint zwei Schriften Saadja’s ver- 
zeichnet. Die eine (1. pxmrbm) paamdar nm... ody... ist viel- 
leicht das vielfach citirte M7DWN “D. Den arab. Namen INN3 
pany erwihnt Saadja’s Gegner, Mebasser (s. Harkavy’s Vorrede 
zu Saadja’s Cuvres completes, t. 1X, p. xxxvii). Die andere Schrift 
myo 2 napbs Sep (1. °p) O° ASxpy citirt Abr. ibn Ezra zu Exod. 
xxxv. 3: 5y opdinn Sy mawn 7359 1BD In AMD TN pram 
naw 1 Sy wT. Dieser Abschnitt (Abxpr) bildete aber nur 
einen Teil eines grésseren antikariiischen Werkes Saadja’s, des 
mond axn> (s. J. Q. R., X, 245). Uebrigens wird dieser Abschnitt 
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in unserem Verzeichnis noch einmal erw&ihnt, aber ohne Autoren- 
namen (nr, 87: N3DDN IND Adxpn). 

8o. Anst. NYSYSN ist Aypwde zu lesen und darunter vielleicht 
die gleichnamige Schrift ibn Chofni’s, die zum grissten Teil in 
Petersburg handschriftlich vorhanden ist (s. Harkavy, Stud. u. 
Mittheil., III, 5), zu verstehen.— Anst. b> ist wahrscheinlich ’N2 
zu lesen und nach iad das Wort 833 hinzuzufiigen, also : Sunde ibys 
| M823] 125 Swabs ‘n> 3, dh. der erste Abschnitt, der Buchstabe 
Aleph, von dem Worterbuch des Abulwalid ibn Ganah. Abulwalid 
allerdings nennt die einzelnen Abteilungen seines Lexicons nicht 
1) sondern Abxpo (s. Bacher, Leben u. Werke d. Abulwalid, p. 43, n. 1). 

81. Hier ist zu beachten die Angabe: PAINA.. . MYAW (?) 75), 

86. Was bedeutet TY wD? Etwa eine Pesikta iiber die 
Feiertage ? 

87. Eine Schrift u. d. T, o°357 ond wird auch in einer von Bacher 
edirten Biicherliste (Revwe, XXXIX, 200, nr. 6) erwihnt. Vgl. dazu 
meine Vermutung (ibid., XL, p. 90). 

go. Die Schrift nyyyds D ist vielleicht mit der Samuel ibn Chofni’s, 
benannt m°y°yox YI’ DIN ANN, identisch (s. Harkavy, ibid., p. 31). 

gt. Unter Axdydx aii ‘n> ist womdglich Saadja’s Siddur gemeint. 
Im Fihrist wird eine Schrift Saadja’s u. d. T. nvbydsx FoNPN ans 
yrETwony angefihrt (s. Graetz, Geschichte, V*, p. 464). 

g2. Unter (1. sande) bornbx 1} MSM ist wohl eine Art Ein- 
leitung oder Methodik des Talmuds gemeint, so heisst eine diesbeziig- 
liche Schrift ibn Chofni’s wodnbx ‘Se SSrnbe (s. Harkavy, loc. cit., 
p. 25, n. 62). 

Wie in allen bisher bekannten ahnlichen Verzeichnissen sind auch 
hier profane Biicher erwihnt, aber in sehr kleiner Anzahl, vgl. z. B. 
nr. 48, 55, 63 (?), 70, 72, 88 (?), 93 (?). Die Schlussworte sind nicht 
recht klar, scheinen aber Instructionen fiir den Verkauf oder dgl. zu 
enthalten. 

Die obigen Bemerkungen sind selbstverstindlich ungeniigend und 
zum Teil hypothetisch. Sie bezwecken aber auch nur eine Discussion 
seitens der Fachgelehrten iiber dieses hochinteressante Verzeichnis 


anzuregen. 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 
Warschau. 
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ERRATA A J.Q. R., XIII, 1 er sutv. 


x. 18. La legon de l’hébreu est évidemment plus élégante et plus 
conforme & la Bible (cf. Prov. xvii. 6; xix. 10; xxvi. 1; Ps. xxxiii. 1), 
mais la divergence qui regne entre G et S ne peut s’expliquer que 
par le mot pon ou pbna, 

xi. 9. Peut-étre G et S ont-ils lu 7I¥Y XI comme en H, mais 
lont-ils compris comme 7'3¥Y de Prov. v. 10, qui est en parallélisme 
avec ND (j'ai oublié de dire qu’en S il faudrait corriger MS en 
n°), Il est remarquable que la Syro-Hexaplaris et L ont, en outre, un 
mot qui rappelle exactement MI¥Y; en L: “de ea re quae te non 
molestat.” 

12. S répéte simplement 11 a; il emploie, d’ailleurs, les mémes 
termes; sa traduction est donc sans intérét pour la critique du texte. 
Ainsi tombe la supposition de M. Perles, que l’original aurait porté 
Soy (= 8) lu dup par G. 

12d. Peut-étre ¥I°S doit-il étre lu W218, abstrait formé du verbe 
WIN, “souffrance.” Ce terme serait une antithése parfaite & N3 WON 
(au lieu de b5 DN) lu par G. S a deux traductions pour la méme 
expression: l’une qui répond & 73 DN, et l’autre, 7735 WON, qui est 
iu peu prés l’équivalent de M3 DN. 

14h. § dit: “Et avec ceux qui ont grandi dans le mal, mauvaise 
avec eux est la vieillesse.” 

15. Le grec dydmyois, “amour,” est conforme & NIN, “amour,” de 
S. La question se pose alors de savoir si NON, “ péché,” n’est pas une 
traduction fautive de N3)\N, qui en araméen a également le sens de 
xon. Seulement, pour résoudre la question, il faudrait étre fixé sur 
la valeur de la version grecque en ce passage. En effet, ce verset 
fait partie d’un morceau qui manque dans certains mss. de G et 
du latin, et, d’autre part, ce morceau offre avec S des ressem- 
blances extraordinaires. Si donc — et’ je suis trop ignorant en ces 
matiéres pour affirmer la possibilité de l’hypothése —G provenait 
ici de S, nous nous trouverions en présence d'un seul témoignage et 
rien ne prouverait que X2)N en S ne signifie pas “ péché.” 

17. Le ms. ne permet pas de lire yxvd ty’. D’ailleurs, il n’est 
pas sir qu’ici H soit semblable 4 G et S, car PT¥ {ND ne veut 
pas nécessairement dire ‘‘le don de Dieu.” La phrase peut signifier: 
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“le don accordé au juste demeure toujours,” & la différence de la 
prospérité du méchant, qui ne dure qu’un temps. 

20. Peut-étre G, éupeve rp mév@ cov, provient-il d’une dittographie de 
Jpna soy. 

23. Peut-étre faut-il méme corriger Jt. en 30, qu’a lu G; cette 
lecon serait parallele & 246, qui en est la contre-partie. 

30b. Ce texte offre un intérét que je n’avais pas vu tout d’abord. 
A mon sens, c’est un doublet de 29-30, comme on va voir (je souligne 
le doublet no. 2): 


Son py wo Am... I 
: (And sw anna) Axa 35 ada nme mys 


Soa xa (sn) aS55 yma yee iy aD 
$35 am pwr ND yyia 1D DDIM mS 
(ona) 








samy men Spar od mad aya Soin oe I 


G n’a absolument rien qui corresponde a II. Or la paire de 
doublets se lit également en S; on ne peut donc pas dire que H 
soit un agrégat deG+8. Il y avait donc des exemplaires hébreux 
antérieurs & la Peschito qui renfermaient de ces doubles lecons. 
Cf. notre note sur ix, 8-9. 

J’ai eu tort également de dire que ANY ANY Spor n'est pas 
traduit dans les versions; seulement les traducteurs ont lu “ chute” 
au lieu de ANY. Le Talmud montre, par sa méprise méme, que 


nMy était dans loriginal. 
ISRAEL LE&vVI. 
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Talmud. Mischna und Tosefta. Kritische Uebersetzung von N. PERE- 
FERKOWITSCH. Band I-II. Petersburg, 1899. xvi+389 u. 
vi+540 pp. in gr. 8° (in russischer Sprache). 


Vor mehr als zwei Jahren habe ich in dieser Zeitschrift (Bd. X, 
p- 559) eine russische Einleitung in die Mischna von Pereferkowitsch 
angezeigt und dabei mitgeteilt, dass wir von ihm auch eine kritische 
Uebersetzung der Mischna und Tosefta zu erwarten haben. Von 
dieser sind nunmehr die ersten zwei Bande, die Ordnungen Zerain 
und Moéd enthaltend, erschienen, und sie legen ein neues Zeugnis 
von P.’s Arbeitsfreudigkeit und gediegenen Kenntnissen ab. Da nun 
in der genannten Einleitung Alles, was sich auf Mischna und Tosefta 
bezieht, bereits erértert ist, so hat sich der Uebersetzer hier mit einer 
kurzen Vorrede, die das Notwendigste enthalt, begniigt. Dabei wieder- 
holt er aber manches Unhaltbare, so z. B. dass bereits Hillel den ganzen 
vorhandenen Stoff der miindlichen Lehre in 6 Ordnungen gruppirt 
hat. Davon ist aber im Talmud keine Spur und kommt erst in einem 
Responsum des Gaon Scherira vor: ‘OD WINNT WWD ID Nw 
senen 55m (Schaaré Zedek Anf., u.s.w.). Dieses Responsum ist aber 
aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach apokryph, s. Harkavy, Studien und 
Mitteilungen, IV, p. xiv (vgl. dagegen Miiller, D°31837 mawnd np, 
p. 182, n. 18). Erst von R. Akiba heisst es in Aboth d. R. Nathan, XVIII : 
myay moysay ANNA bs nmwyy. In betreff der Tosefta folgt P. auch hier 
der Meinung, dass diese als Ergiinzung und Commentar zur Mischna 
zu betrachten sei, und demgemiiss ist auch das dussere Arrangement 
der Uebersetzung, das wir nun vorfiihren wollen, ganz eigentiimlich 
eingerichtet. 

Als Einleitung zu den einzelnen Tractaten dienen die entsprechenden 
Stellen aus der Bibel nebst den dazu gehdérigen Abschnitten aus den 
tannaitischen Midraschim, nimlich Mechilta, Sifré und Sifré. So 
z. B. zu Peah: Lev. xix. 9, 10 nebst Sifri z. St. sowie Deut. 
xxiv. 19-22 nebst Sifré z. St.; zu Pesachim: Exod. xii. 1-5o nebst 
Mechilta z. St.; ibid. xiii. 3-9, 10 nebst Mechilta z. St.; ibid. 
xxiii. 14, 15, xxxiv. 18, 25; Lev. xxiii. 4-8; Num. ix. 10-14, xxviii. 
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16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-8 nebst Sifré und Mechilta z. St.1; dann Jos. 
v.10, 11; 2 Kon. xxiii. 21-23; 2 Chr. xxx. 1-5, 13-21, xxxv. I, 6-19; 
Ezra vi. 19-22 u. Ezech. xlv. 21-24. Nur bei Tractaten, die ihrer 
Natur nach keine entsprechende Stelle in der Schrift haben kénnen, 
wie Demai, Erubin und Bezah, giebt P. eine sehr gedringte Ein- 
leitung zur Orientirung. Zu Megillah und Moed Katan wiederum 
sind die betreffenden Stellen aus Maimonides’ Codex herangezogen. 
Zu Berachoth und Taanith fehlt jede Einleitung. 

Nach der Einleitung folgt immer die Uebersetzung der Mischna, und 
nach jeder Mischna, oder jeder kleinen Gruppe von Mischnajoth, 
folgt als Erklarung die entsprechende Stelle der Tosefta. Diese ist 
demnach ganz nach dem Vorgehen Schwarz’s (17D ‘ed xnppinn 
nviwinn, Teil I Zeraim, Wilna, 1890) nach der Reihenfolge der 
Mischna umgeordnet, und dies hat zur Folge, dass hin und wieder 
Stellen der Tosefta, die mit den entsprechenden der Mischna gleich- 
lautend sind, unterdriickt werden, so zu Berachoth I. 5 die Worte von 
42) AYP nm ADIN AM DN Nd bis DINNd Ne N DInnd dw. 
Und auch sonst ist Manches von der Tosefta weggelassen, so der 
Schluss von ibid. I. 12 von DAMY IID Nw sy On DA ab. Bei Schwarz 
sind die Stellen ersterer Art durch fette Schrift hervorgehoben 
und auch unser Uebersetzer hat, so weit ich sehe, diesen Fehler 
sich nur in den ersteren Tractaten zu Schulden kommen lassen. 
Was die Frage nach der Entstehung und Anordnung der Tosefta 
im Allgemeinen betrifft, so ist hier nicht der Ort sich dariiber aus- 
zulassen, nur bemerken wir, dass wihrend die Arbeiten Schwarz’s 
fiir Specialisten bestimmt sind, die doch immerhin auch die recipirte 
Tosefta vor sich haben und demgemiss sich selbst ein Urteil bilden 


1 Erst in neuerer Zeit ist darauf aufmerksam gemacht worden, dass es 
ausser dem Sifré zu Deut., das aus der Schule R. ‘Akibas stammt, auch 
noch eine Mechilta zu diesem Buche aus der Schule R. Ismaels gegeben 
hat, und dass diese zum wesentlichen Teil in den handschriftlichen, aus 
Jemen stammenden 5117 wn aufgenommen ist. Eine Anzahl Stellen 
hat Hoffmann in s. Abhandlung xnv20 27 (Berlin, 1890) mitgeteilt und 
aus ihr hat P. geschdpft. Eine weitere Anzahl Stellen hat Hoffmann in 
einer spiter erschienenen Schrift ‘ny wna -xyps (Berlin, 1897) verdffent- 
licht, die aber P. nicht zu kennen scheint. Sonst kénnte er aus ihr noch 
die Stellen zu xv. 1-3 (fiir die Einleitung zu Schebiith) ; xxii. 9-11 (fiir 
Kilajim) ; xxvi. 1-11 (fiir Bikkurim) u. xxvi. 12-15 (fiir Ma‘aser Scheni) 
beniitzen, Ausserdem wiirden wir noch P. empfehlen in den kiinftigen 
Banden auch das “kleine Sifré” (won pd), das den Midrasch aus der 
Schule R. ‘Akiba’s zu Num. gebildet hat und das zum Teil im Jalkut 
Schimeoni enthalten ist (8s. diese Zeitschrift, Bd. VIII, p. 329 ff.), zu 
beriicksichtigen. 
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kénnen, so muss durch das Werk Pereferkowitsch’s der Laie, fiir 
den es doch in erster Linie bestimmt ist, ein schiefes Bild von 
der Composition des Tosefta bekommen. Es wire daher wiinschens- 
werter, wenn P. die Tosefta selbstiindig bearbeitet hitte. 

Die Uebersetzung ist, soweit ich sie controllirt habe, mit Geschick 
und ndtigem Verstiindnis verfertigt. Und zieht man in Erwigung, 
dass P. in der russischen Sprache keine Vorbilder vor sich hatte und 
dass er sich die Termini und Sonstiges erst selbst schaffen musste, so 
wird man seiner Leistung volle Anerkennung spenden miissen. Dass 
ihm manchmal Ungenauigkeiten unterlaufen, ist nicht zu verwundern. 
Aber man bemerkt leicht, dass der Uebersetzer immer sicherer vor- 
wirts schreitet und dass, je weiter man eindringt, man desto weniger 
Fehlern begegnet. Dies ist auch mit den Erklirungen zum Text 
der Fall’. Diese sind im Anfange spiirlich und nicht immer 
ausreichend, werden aber bei den weiteren Tractaten hiufiger und 
gediegener, wobei aber jede Weitschweifigkeit und unndtige Di- 
gression vermieden wird. Anfangs glaubte der Uebersetzer die 
Mischna durch die sie begleitende Tosefta geniigend erklirt zu 
wissen*, wird aber bald gemerkt haben, dass die letztere selbst 
der Erklirung hiufig bedarf. 

Manchmal sind zu den einzelnen Tractaten auch verschiedene 
Beilagen hinzugefiigt, so zu Berachoth die Abschnitte des Schema 
und die sie begleitenden Benedictionen, dann das 18-Gebet u.s.w.; 
zu Pesachim die Seder-Ordnung und die Haggada (nach Maimonides) ; 
zu Schekalim ein kurzer Abriss der Miinzen in Palastina u.s.w. 
Ausserdem sind auch verschiedene Abbildungen nach Surenhusius 
reproducirt. 

P. gedenkt nach Vollendung dieser seiner Arbeit auch die Gemara 
zu tibersetzen. Médge es ihm gelingen recht bald sein Vorhaben 


1P. hat sich auch bemiht nach verschiedenen Ausgaben einen 
guten Mischna-Text herzustellen. Dabei hat er auch u. A. den des 
arabischen Commentars des Maimonides beniitzt. Von diesem ist aber 
viel mehr edirt, als P. in Bd. I, p. vii, aufzihlt. So ist z. B. von den 
ersten beiden Ordnungen noch erschienen : Peah ed. Herzog, Challah ed. 
Bamberger, Bezah ed. Kroner u.s.w. 

2 An vereinzelten Stellen werden zur Erklirung ausser den ent- 
sprechenden Tosefta-Sitzen auch Stellen aus der anderen verwandten 
Litteratur herangezogen. So z. B. zu Berachoth I, Mechilta Bo 6; zu 
Peah VIII, 4, 5 Sifré Ki-Tabd 303, u.s.w. Von dieser Methode, d. h. die 
Mischna durch die ihr verwandten Schriften zu erkléren, hat nach P. 
zuerst Isaak b. Malki-Zedek (vgl. iiber ihn Gross in Berliner’s Magazin, II, 
1875, nr. 6-11; sein Comm. zu Zeraim ist zuerst in der Wilnaer Talmud- 
Ausgabe erschienen) in grésserem Massstabe Gebrauch gemacht. 
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auszufiihren, mége er auch mittelbar dazu beitragen, dass die vielen 
Legenden tiber den Talmud, die bei Nichtjuden (und auch bei nicht 
wenigen Juden) cursiren, allmahlich verschwinden. Nur darf dies 
nicht der einzige und auch nicht der hauptsichlichste Zweck, 
vielmehr soll auch hier Mw M™1N das Héchste und das Theuerste 
sein ! 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 
WARSCHAU, April 1900. 


Der Commentar des Karders Salmon ben Jerucham zu den Klageliedern. 
Zum ersten Male nach der Pariser Handschrift edirt, mit 
einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. SALOMON 
FEUERSTEIN. Krakau, 1898. 28+xlviii pp. in 8vo. 

Der Commentar des Karders Jephet ben Ali Halevi zu den Proverbien. 
Zum ersten Male nach mehreren Handschriften edirt, mit einer 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. ISRAEL GUNzI@. 
Krakau, 1898. 50+xxxii pp. in 8vo. 


BEI beiden diesen Schriften fiihrt der Titel irre, denn wir erhalten 
in der ersteren nicht den ganzen Commentar Salmons zu den Klage- 
liedern, sondern nur den zum ersten Capitel, und in der zweiten 
wiederum nur die Vorrede Jephet’s und den Commentar zu den 
ersten drei Capiteln der Proverbien. In Anbetracht dessen aber, dass 
die iiltere kariische Literatur noch grisstenteils in Handschriften 
schlummert, ist jede noch so kleine Gabe willkommen und mit Dank 
entgegenzunehmen. 

I. Salmon b. Jerucham? bliihte ca. 940-960 und verfasste, soweit 
sich nachweisen lisst, Commentare zum Pentateuch und zu den 
Hagiographen (ausser Ezra, Nehemia und der Chronik) in arabischer 
Sprache, wovon ein Teil handschriftlich in den Bibliotheken zu 
Petersburg, Paris und London noch vorhanden ist. Hier erhalten 
wir zum ersten Mal ein grésseres Specimen seiner Bibelexegese, die 
in mehrfacher Hinsicht interessant ist. Zunichst ist das homiletisch- 
midraschische Gepriige derselben hervorzuheben. Jeder Schriftvers 
ist mit einer arabischen Uebersetzung und grammatischen sowie 
rein exegetischen Bemerkungen versehen, daneben aber enthilt 
der Comm. eine Fiille von Exhortationen und allerlei rhetorischen 


1 Arabisch Sulejman (oder Sulejm) b. Rucheim; jedenfalls ist die 
Schreibweise ,.« 72 auf dem arab. Titelblatt falsch, s, Steinschneider, 
Polem. u. apolog. Literatur, p. 346. 
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Betrachtungen, die nur sehr lose mit dem Hauptinhalte der com- 
mentirten Verse zusammenhiingen. Demgemiiss sind auch manche 
Stellen in unserem Specimen geradezu dem Midrasch entlehnt, aber 
immer ohne Quellenangabe. So ist z. B. zu den vom Herausgeber 
angemerkten Stellen (vgl. Note 14, 19, 43, 44) noch die zu V.6 (p. xxi) 
hinzuzufiigen, wo von den Wanderungen der giéttlichen Majestit' 
die Rede ist und die von dem talmudischen Ausspruch: MyDD Wy 
nmy3sw AYDI (Rosch Haschana 31a) abhiingig ist. Es zeigt sich 
immer von neuem, dass sich die Kariier auf keinen Fall dem Einfluss 
der traditionellen Literatur ganz entziehen konnten. Besonders ist 
das bei Salmon merkwiirdig, der sowohl in seiner Streitschrift gegen 
Saadja als auch in seinem Psalmen-Comm. den Rabbanismus mit 
grimmigem Hass verfolgt®. Hier kommt dieser Hass gar nicht 
zum Vorschein und der Comm. enthilt nur einen einzigen ziemlich 
milde gehaltenen Passus gegen die Rabbaniten, und dieser Passus 
ist auch zugleich der einzige, der das kariiische Bekenntnis seines 
Verfassers verriit. Es heisst da (zu V. 8, p. xxix), dass viele Israeliten 
heutzutage den Sabbat dadurch entweihen, dass sie an ihm Feuer 
und Licht in ihren Wohnungen brennen lassen und iihnliche Siinden 
begehen: M200 ‘» wade ona madd Sra yo ord Sew voy 
bom napds ow yroidsr naods pan Sox. dxnpds: naods oy 
Sox aanads axns ° faepdser mawnds. Mit Namen werden aber 
die Rabbaniten in diesem Capitel nur einmal zu V. 20 (p. xlvi; vgl. 
aber Einleitung, p. 9, n. 21) erwihnt. Jemand, so heisst es hier, habe 
“O10N in zwei Bestandteile zerlegt, in WOM schwer und 1 bitter (?), 
und das erstere mit dem rabbinischen WOM bp zusammengestellt : 
#35 yo SpA con ps oyn (2) >yr wo SpA on prods: pys Bp Ip) 
aM bp Sipe SN poxa7be. Ueberhaupt wird in diesem Capitel keiner 
mit Namen genannt und die wenigen Anfiihrungen (pp. vi. 3, ix. 28, 
xli. 26) sind anonym gehalten. Von seinen eigenen Schriften citirt 
er zweimal seinen Comm. zum Hohelied (pp. xv. 28, xviii. 29) und ein 
Werk iiber die Permutation der einzelnen zu einer Classe gehdrenden 
Buchstaben untereinander (p. xl. 29)*% Letzteres zeigt, dass sich 


1 Bei Salmon, wie bei den anderen Kariern, 1123 genannt, s. Epstein in 
spin, IT, 40. , 

2 Ueber die Streitschrift s. meine Abhandlung in J. Q. R., VIII, 684 ff.; 
iiber antirabbinische Polemik in Psalmen-Comm. s. Pinsker, p. 134, und 
Neubauer, Aus d. Petersburger Bibl., p. 12, 110. 

* Solche Buchstaben nennt Salmon ‘x72x5x FANS und macht dfters von 
seiner Regel Gebrauch. So wird gleich zu V. 1 (p. iii) gesagt, dass Alef 
und He sich gegenseitig vertreten kénnen, weil sie beide Kehlbuchstaben 
sind, under fihrt als Beispiel Ez. xi. 7 an, wo wy17 im Sinne von xz steht, 


VOL. XITT. Z 
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Salmon viel mit Grammatik beschiiftigt hat. Auch unser Specimen 
enthilt viel Grammatisches, wobei manche interessante Termini, wie 
z. B. DUNN INN WY INI (p. viii. 1; vgl. Note 17 u. Einl., p. 9, n. 22), 
gebraucht und manche beachtenswerte Regeln aufgestellt werden 
(s. pp. xii. 11, xX. 16, Xxxv. 25, xxxvii. 10, xlii. 29, xlvi. 30; vgl. auch 
p. 8, n. 19). 

Indem ich mir mehr Einzelheiten iiber diesen Comm. fiir einen 
anderen Zusammenhang vorbehalte, will ich nur noch Folgendes 
hervorheben: Sehr oft spricht hier Salmon von den Leiden Israels 
zu seiner Zeit und berichtet tiber manche interessante Episode. So 
habe er gehért, dass wenn die Juden in Samarkand sagen, Gott sei 
einer, da kommen sofort Zeugen und bekunden, sie hitten damit das 
islamitische Glaubensbekenntnis ausgesprochen: j{N ‘3 byns Pp 
ors omy yraxwn tnsr adds byp ys sens aptnp »p nde 
won “IP (p. xiii. 28; zu V. 3). Alle diese schweren Leiden seien 
aber Folgen der schweren Siinden Isrdels, die er besonders zu V. 8 
(p. xxx) mit einer gewissen behaglichen Breite aufzihlt. Er schliesst 
auch den Comm. zu jedem Vers refrainmiissig mit Jer. ix.12. Bei dem 
Aufziihlen der Leiden geht er sehr oft, gleich vielen arabisch schrei- 
benden kariiischen Autoren, ins Hebriiische tiber und reiht dabei 
oft einfach Bibelverse aneinander, s. besonders pp. xxiv, xxv. Es ist 
zu bedauern, dass der Herausgeber diese Verse nicht nachgewiesen 
hat (s. Einl., p. 9), da er dadurch manchen Missverstiindnissen ent- 
gangen wire. So hat er nicht bemerkt (s. Note 46), dass in der 
Stelle, p. xxiii. 10: 792 MND “dx ALNTP yo nay wd mabdp jo 
42) Seren 993 S58" in den letzten Worten Ezech. iv. 9 citirt ist, nur 
ist der Schluss DY ONIN WE O12 NOD DDNd MN ausgefallen. Auch 
an anderen Stellen werden Bibelverse citirt und fehlen gerade 
diejenigen Worte, auf die gezielt wird. So z. B. zu V.7 (p. xxvi. 17), 
wo Verschiedenes, dessen wir heute in der Zerstreuung entbehren, 
aufgezihlt wird: DION jo Mawo 227 “p> maby» wbx 5 
mn yo snawm dxpr [amow dip pew dip] oon ooyd am 
famow Sip pew Sip] oben mynn. Hin und wieder werden sehr 
scharfe Ausdriicke gegen den Islam und seine Bekenner gebraucht 
(s. pp. Xili. 24, xxiii. 26, xliv. 25), einmal auch (p. xliv. 27) gegen die 
Samaritaner, die er Verfluchte (O78) nennt. 

Der Text ist ziemlich sorgfiltig edirt, nur ist zu bedauern, dass es 
dem Herausgeber unmiglich war, ausser der Pariser Handschrift auch 
noch die Petersburger und die beiden Londoner (Ms. Brit. Mus., Or. 


Dieses Beispiel hat auch Abulwalid, s. Luma‘, 90, 9. Dem Herausgeber 
(vgl. Note 4) ist der Sinn dieser Stelle entgangen. 
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2515 u. 2516) zu benutzen. Ausser manchen Druckfehlern (so fehlt 
oft der diakritische Punkt tiber dem 5) habe ich noch folgende 
bemerkt: iv. 13, anst. ND! 1. YO; vi. 10, anst. p> 1. IP31; ib. 22, 
anst. BF 1. BA; x. 23, anst. NOI 1. yor; xi. 20, anst. Tod 1. 1dN ; 
xii. 30 ist ‘Sy nicht in ‘D sondern in ‘SN zu verbessern 3 XXiv. Io, anst. 
iS 1. fY; xxv. 17, anst. fxdw 1. Tybee; ib. 18 ist es unndtig snadey in 
finadey zu verbessern ; xxix. 29, anst. N°23" “DH 1, NNIIND; xxxii. 5 
fehlt vor pm3xXd irgend ein Wort, etwa nde oder dgl.; xxxiii. 26 
ist Y richtig und nicht in ND zu verbessern ; xxxiv. 22 und xxxv. 16, 
anst. MINS 1. MN; xxxix. 19 ist nna verdorben; xlv. 2, anst. 
N31 1. NIV. Unndtigerweise hat auch der Herausgeber die 
Orthographie manchmal geiindert, so z. B. xdinox in Sino (p. vii. 3) 
und dgl., da diese Inconsequenz in der diesbeziiglichen Litteratur fast 
Regel ist. 

Die Noten zum Text (pp. 12-28) enthalten manche niitzliche 
Bemerkungen und nur wenige Digressionen. Ueber den Gebrauch 
des Terminus 17¥ (Note 20) s. J. Q. R., VIII, 500.—Der Kariier NWD 
727 (Note 37) ist eine Fiction, wie Frankl (1NW7 vii. 650; vgl, 
mein Mose ibn Chiquitilla, p.64) nachgewiesen hat.—Anstatt el-Raundi 
(Note 38) muss es heissen el-Rawendi, d. h. aus Rawend unweit 
Ispahan, s. Sujaiti und Jakat s. v.—In Note 45 ist eine Confusion oder 
dgl. eingetreten. Die dort citirte arabische Erklirung zu Echa i. 9 
u. Deut. xvii. 8 ist nicht von Abu Zakaria, d. h. Jehuda ibn Bal‘im, 
sondern von Abulwalid (Usal 571, 28 ff.).—Der Terminus ¥35 (Note 53) 
kommt schon in der Massora und nicht erst bei Saadja vor, s. Bacher, 
Anfinge d. hebr. Grammatik, p. 11, letzte Zeile. Die Stelle 1353) 
m572 wy lisst sich in Jeruschalmi nicht nachweisen und ist nur 
- aus Tur Orach Chajim, § 61, bekannt, s. Bacher, ibid., p. 7, n. 2.—"D 
(Note 56) ist eirie Abbreviatur von NID. 

In der Einleitung (pp. 5-11) wird kurz iiber Salmon und seine 
Schriften, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Echa-Comm. gehandelt. 
Leider werden hier alle Fehler Pinskers, die lingst richtiggestellt 
worden sind, wiederholt. Da wird wiederum die lingst als fabricirt 
erkannte Mukaddima (bei Pinsker, p. 61 ff.) als historisches Dokument 
angesehen und danach das Geburtsjahr Salmon’s genau auf 885 an- 
gesetzt und als seine Heimat Aegypten hingestellt, wihrend er wohl 
aus Jerusalem (oder Aleppo ?) war und kaum lange vor 920 geboren 
wurde, vgl. J. Q. R., VIII, 686ff. Auch war Salmon nicht der erste 
Karier, der gegen Saadja aufgetreten ist, denn schon vor ihm hat z. B. 
Ben Zuta gegen den Gaon zu dessen Lebzeiten polemisirt. Ebenso- 
wenig war Salmon der erste, der in Reimversen geschrieben hat, 
denn abgesehen von den iilteren Pajtanim hat auch schon Saadja 


Z2 
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diese Schreibweise angewandt, so z. B. in seiner Polemik gegen Chiwi 
al-Balchi, s. Kaufmann in Revue des Etudes juives, XXVII, 271. 
Vielleicht hat gerade Saadja Salmon zum Vorbild gedient'. 

II. Jephet b. ‘Ali? hat etwa 40-50 Jahre nach Salmon, den er u. A. 
zu Daniel xii. 13 (ed. Margoliouth, p. 152; vgl. Pinsker, p. 81) mit der 
Formel nb$x nom citirt, geschrieben und war der fruchtbarste 
kariiische Bibelexeget. Er hat die ganze Bibel ins Arabische iiber- 
setzt und sehr ausfiihrlich commentirt und seine Comm. wiirden auch 
im Druck einige starke Biinde ausmachen. Nur ein sehr geringer 
Teil davon ist bis jetzt publicirt, vollstindig nur der Comm. zu 
Hohelied (ed. Bargés, Paris, 1884) und Daniel (ed. Margoliouth, 
Oxford, 1889). Die Comm. Jephet’s haben selbstverstindlich nur ein 
historisches Interesse und sind diejenigen Teile am wichtigsten, die 
entweder Beitrige zur kariiischen Dogmen- und Gesetzeskunde, oder 
Polemisches gegen Rabbanismus und Islam, oder endlich interessante 
verschollene Ansichten ilterer kariischer Autoren enthalten. Der 
Comm. zu den Proverbien bietet in dieser Hinsicht nur wenig 
Ausbeute, trotzdem ist seine Veréffentlichung nicht unerwiinscht. 
So bestiitigt sich hier von neuem, dass Jephet durchaus ein Freund der 
profanen Wissenschaften gewesen ist. Unter ny (i.7; Text, p. viii) 
z. B., der die Gottesfurcht vorangehen muss, versteht er die nicht- 
theologischen Wissenszweige, wie Astronomie, Medicin, Mathematik, 
u.s.w.: DDSYox ON AI ANN TIN IT wy NN 4p YD AS ANY 
xt Aotanbsy Syde ody assiods > aby Sho *Aynw novd nbs 
Finds obdydx.  Interessant sind auch die folgenden Ausfiihrungen 
Jephet’s in der kurzen Vorrede (pp. iii-v). Gott hat den Menschen 
vor den Thieren dadurch ausgezeichnet, dass er ihm Vernunft verlich 
und befiihigt hat, sich Kenntnisse und Sittenlehren anzueignen, dann 
dass er ihm Lehren auf dem Wege der Offenbarung zugehen liess. 
Die Vernunft wird jedem zu Teil, nicht aber so die Offenbarung. 
Aber sowohl die Vernunft als auch die Offenbarungsgesetze (nsvdpybx 
nevyootet) kénnen nur stufenweise erworben werden. Wie nun die 


1 Es wiire iiberhaupt interessant den Einfluss Saadja’s auf die Exegese 
Salmon’s zu untersuchen. Bei Echa ist es schwierig, weil der Comm. des 
Gaon zu diesem Buche verloren gegangen ist. Die Existenz dieses Comm. 
wird durch ein Citat bei Mebasser Hallewi bezeugt, s. Revue des Etudes 
juives, XX, 137, und Zapiski, Memoiren der russ. archeol. Gesellschaft, 1891, 
Pp. 209: 1 Dy MND Apanbx mdse pR nvda wy Wy PT ADR VopN °D dap) 
feo wan im ’p 52 $2 “ox Po ‘map mby mpd wrpIT peor °D arm. 

* Arabisch : Abu ‘Ali Hasan (besser als Hassan) b. ‘Ali al-Lawi (cs, WI 
u. nicht sy, wie auf dem arab. Titelblatt) al-Basri (und nicht al- 
Bassri). 

* So ist besser mit B, zu lesen, anstatt wie im Text Arye. 
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ersteren leichter anzueignen sind, wenn man sie von einem vernimmt, 
der sich dariiber abgemiiht und nachgedacht hat, und wie man die 
Wissenschaften sich leichter aneignet, wenn man die einschliigigen 
Schriften der Gelehrten liest, ebenso erfihrt man am leichtesten aus 
den Schriften der Propheten die Gesetze Gottes und erhilt Anweis- 
ungen weltlichen und religidsen Charakters zum Nutzen fiir das 
Diesseits und Jenseits (NN7SN) MNT Nowy VND) NTO ION INT). 
Diese Anweisungen enthalten alle Schriften der Propheten, aber 
keine so vollstiindig wie die Spriiche Salomos, die neben dem Penta- 
teuch sich am besten fiir diesen Zweck eignen. Hier ist leicht 
der Einfluss Saadja’s zu erkennen, so inbetreff der Zweiteilung der 

Gesetze (vgl. p. 31, n. 4), als auch inbetreff der zuletzt genannten 
Ausdriicke (7MSNSN1 wTbN, wTtd81 15K), die gerade im Mischlé- 
Comm. des Gaon éfters vorkommen, so z. B. zu i. 20-31 (ed. Deren- 
bourg, pp. 18-20; vgl. auch Bondi, Das Spruchbuch nach Saadja, p. 9). 
Dieser Einfluss, der sich auch an anderen Stellen geltend macht, und 
iiberhaupt das Verhiltnis Jephet’s zu Saadja, ist leider vom Herans- 
geber zu wenig beriicksichtigt worden. 

Der Text ist nach Handschriften in Berlin, Paris und London 
ziemlich sorgfailtig edirt. Kinige Druck- und Textfehler hat bereits 
Bacher (Revue des Etudes juives, XXXVIII, 158) berichtigt. Es seien 
noch folgende zwei nachgetragen : p. iii. 13, anst. npAy’p besser ADO 
wie in B., und ix. 8 besser PRON ( ebenfalls wie in B., und nicht 
nensdy). 

In den Noten (pp. 32-50) sind einige Parallelen aus Jephet’s 
handschr. Comm. zu Psalmen und Hiob (pp. 37, 41) und eine grdés- 
sere Stelle aus Salmon’s Comm. zu Koh. iii. 21 (pp. 34, 35) mitgeteilt. 
Dann ist Verschiedenes zum Verstiindnis des Textes beigebracht, 
Manches allerdings, was nicht streng zur Sache gehért. 

Die schwichste Seite der Publikation ist auch hier die Einleitung. 
Diese enthalt zunichst einen kurzen Ueberblick iiber die gram- 
matischen und bibelexegetischen Leistungen der Karier bis auf 
Jephet (pp. 1-13) und dann einen Abschnitt iiber Leben und Werke 
dieses Autors (pp. 14-30). Zwei weitere Abschnitte, iiber Jephet als 
Bibelexeget und als Grammatiker, sind am Schlusse des genannten 
Ueberblickes angekiindigt, aber nicht vorhanden. Diese ganze Ein- 
leitung ist aber eine Compilation aus Pinsker, First und Graetz, 
ohne Beriicksichtigung der neueren Forschungen, und ist voll von 
Fehlern. Den genannten Gelehrten (nebst Dukes) sind auch fast 
siimtliche Citate entnommen. KEinige Proben mégen geniigen. So 
wird Judgan mit ‘D157 7M identificirt (p. 4, n. 8), was héchst 
unwahrscheinlich ist. Auch sonst bedarf das Meiste was hier tiber 
diesen Sectirer gesagt wird nach den jetzt bekannten Nachrichten 
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der Berichtigung.— Das Auftreten ‘Anin's wird genau auf 761-2 
angesetzt (p. 2, n. 4), wiihrend es nur bekannt ist, dass das Schisma 
zur Zeit des Chalifen Abu Ga‘far al-Mansir (754-775) stattgefunden 
hat. Von einem Pentateuch-Comm. ‘Anfn’s (p. 6, n. 10) weiss nur 
Lutzki. Seine grammatischen Kenntnisse waren, wie die von Harkavy 
publicirten Proben seines M\¥2N “HD zeugen, noch geringer, als die 
seiner Zeitgenossen (so leitet er z. B. p’>in2 von der Wurzel 5n ab '). 
Ueberhaupt wird die von unserem Herausgeber (pp. 1, 2) vertretene 
Ansicht, dass die Kariier schon vor Saadja die hebr. Grammatik 
angebahnt hitten, von keinem mehr geteilt. Ebenso komisch ist 
seine Behauptung (p. 3), dass der Grundsatz ‘Anin’s NNN 1wW*Dn 
‘DY es mit sich brachte, dass fast jeder selbstindige Kariier es 
unternahm nach eigenem Muster die heilige Schrift auszulegen und 
sie ins Arabische zu tibersetzen.—Salmon ben Jerucham hat nicht fast 
alle biblischen Biicher commentirt (p. 8), sondern nur einen Teil, 
s.oben. Sein Comm. zu Psalmen und Esther findet sich handschrift- 
lich weder im Brit. Mus. noch in der Bodleiana, und konnte sie der 
Herausgeber dort nicht gesehen haben (p. 21, n. 27). Auch hat 
Saadja nicht gegen ihn s. monde INN verfasst (p.9, n.21),8. .9.R., 
X, 252.—Jakob Tamani (p. 8, n. 17) wird ins X. Jahrh. und Jakob b. 
Reuben (p. 19, n. 19) ins XI. Jahrh. gesetzt, beides ist falsch, s, Harkavy, 
Altjiid. Denkmédler aus d. Krim, pp. 62, 258; 0°38" DI DWAIN vii. 17.— 
Letzterem Karier wird ein Buch tiber Edelsteine zugeschrieben und 
auf Steinschneider’s Leydener Katalog hingewiesen, aber gerade 
dieser Gelehrte hat die Unméglichkeit dieser Identificirung betont, 
s. Die hebr. Uebersetzungen, p. 957.—Daniel al-Kumisi und Abulfarag 
Harfin sollen von Jephet citirt werden (p. 24, n. 27). Beides ist nicht 
belegt. Abulfarag scheint auch bedeutend jiinger gewesen zu sein 
als Jephet.—Das in Leyden vorhandene 827 NWN (p. 3, n. 5) hat 
zum Autor Jeschua b. Jehuda, s. Steinschneider’s Katalog, p. 173.— 
Der um 1160-1200 bliihende Jephet b. Said (p. 15, n. 5) hat niemals 
existirt, s, DW DI OWIN x. 29.—Dass nun in einem solchen Opus 
Mocha, ein Jiinger ‘Anin’s, und sein Sohn Mose von neuem als 
Erfinder des tiberianischen Punktationssystems figuriren (p. 7, n. 12), 
und dass Nissi b. Noach, trotz der Ausfiihrungen Frankl’s (1hwn 
viii. 29 ff.), eine epochemachende Autoritit genannt und ihm eine 
ausfiihrliche Anmerkung (p. 17, n. 14) gewidmet wird, ist nur allzu 
verstiindlich. 

Aber auch auf nichtkariiischem Gebiet verriit der Herausgeber 
Mangel an litterarhistorischen Kenntnissen. So kennt er von der neuen 
Ausgabe der Schriften Saadja’s (p. 24, n. 38) nur den Band zu Mischlé. 
Auch weiss er nicht, dass Jesaja ausserdem schon friiher von Deren- 
bourg in Stade’s Zeitschrift, Bd. IX u. X, und Hiob von John Cohn 
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(Altona, 1889) edirt wurden, dann dass in Stade’s Zeitschrift, Bd. ILI, 
204 ff., sich Bacher’s Bemerkungen zu Merx’ Ausgabe von Saadja’s 
Hohelied finden, aber nicht die Edition selbst.—Den Verf. des 1BD 
ndapn nennt er, einem alten Fehler folgend, Abraham ibn Dior anstatt 
ibn Daud (p. 8, n. 15), und einen Passus aus Jehuda b. Barzilai’s 
Jesira-Comm. citirt er (p. 10, n. 21) nicht nach der Originalausgabe 
Halberstam’s, sondern noch immer nach Pollak’s DIP mn, p. 69 
(und nicht 696, wie er Griitz nachschreibt). Auch citirt er z. B. 
Steinschneider’s Polemische u. apolog. Literatur, Bd, I (p. 21, n. 25), 
wihrend dieses Buch itiberhaupt nur aus einem Bande besteht. 

Es ist sehr erfreulich, dass sich jiingere Krifte dem wenig gepflegten 
Gebiete der kariiischen Litteratur, besonders dem ilteren arabischen 
Zweige derselben, zuwenden, nur wiire es zu wiinschen, dass sie sich 
mit mehr Vorkenntnissen ausriisten méchten. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


WARSCHAU, September 1899. 
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NOTES. 


I. DER NAME 57k. 


Icn glaube, dass der Name urspriinglich : DN (WW und bx) 
im Sinne von “der Gerade, Fromme Gottes” gelautet haben mag. 
Dafiir wiirde das—allerdings aus spiiterer Zeit stammende — 
(Deut. xxxii. 15 u.s.) sprechen; auch wiirde man verstehen, dass 
Sew in Gegensatz zu 3Py’ (= krumm, vgl. Gen. xxvii. 36) gebracht 
wiirde, vgl. Gen. xxxv. 10... baw DN 1D apy ny Tow NIP Nd. 
Die Herleitung — Gen. xxxii, 20 — aus NW = Erringer miisste aller- 
dings als Volksetymologie aufgegeben werden. — Zu erwihnen wiire 
noch der Name W*, 1 Chron, ii. 18; an 98%, 1 Chron. xxv. 15, 
miéchte ich zuniichst nicht riihren. 

Ich will im Ubrigen nicht den Einwurf verschweigen, den mir 
Prof. Stade (in seinem Schreiben vom 12. August) macht: “In 287” 
kann ich nur eine Bildung wie Synnp’ Sxynw etc. erkennen, muss 
also im ersten Bestandteile ein verbales Element erkennen.” 


II. pbn. 


Im spiiten Midrasch Tanna d'bé Eliahu (vgl. die jiingste Ausgabe 
von M. Friedmann im VII. Jahresbericht der isr. theol. Lehranstalt, 
Wien) finden wir den—der Mischnah Aboth IV entlehnten Ausdruck— 
»pona now auf Gott angewendet (vgl. p. 3 u. p. 6).— In der ge- 
briiuchlichen Auffassung hat hier diese Phrase einen stark blas- 
phemischen Beigeschmack. Ich vermute nun Folgendes: Der 
Redacteur (10. Jhdt.) hat pbn in der arabischen Bedeutung des 
Wortes = creare genommen, es wiire also zu iibersetzen: “Er freut 
sich seiner Schdpfung,” wie Ps. civ. 31: .. YwYDI “nA NDw’.— Man 
kénnte hiervon vielleicht auch auf die Heimat des letzten Sammiers 
schliessen. Die Sache hat ihr erhdhtes Interesse, da ja auch der 
hebr. Sira c. xxxviii, . . 58 pbm imi 03, pon in diesem Sinne = 
N73 hat. 

H, P, CHagEs. 

Wien, 28, Sept. 1900. 





